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By  RACHEL  COLLIER 

Asst.  City  Editor 

Everyone  has  heard  of  some  of  the  contributions 
BYU  has  made  to  the  world  in  the  past.  Some  of 
these  include  the  development  of  the  tetrahedral 
press  which  makes  simulated  diamonds,  and  the 
invention  of  practical  television, 

Former  students  who  have  made  their  mark  in¬ 
clude  a  variety  of  people  from  Rex  Lee,  former 
solicitor  general,  to  athletes  like  basketball  players 
Danny  Ainge  and  Greg  Kite,  and  Todd  Christen¬ 
sen,  an  all-pro  tight  end. 

But  it  isn’t  all  over  yet,  not  by  a  far  cry.  Faculty 
and  students  in  every  area  of  the  university  con¬ 
tinue  to  do  research  and  foster  programs  which  will 
keep  BYU  on  the  forefront  of  modern  develop¬ 
ments  and  contributing  to  the  future  in  many  areas. 

Exciting  developments  are  taking  place  in  the 
chemistry  department,  according  to  Department 
Chairman  J.  Bevan  Ott.  Some  chemistry  profes¬ 
sors  are  doing  research  with  the  products  produced 
by  the  liquification  of  coal,  a  subject  of  immediate 
importance. 

“They  find  out  what  compounds  come  from  the 
process  and  how  we  can  use  them,”  said  Ott.  By 
identifying  the  compounds,  chemists  can  determine 
if  they  are  harmful  or  not  and  can  convert  the 
harmful  ones  into  usable  substances. 

Chemists  are  also  working  on  several  areas  of 


environmental  research,  including  tracing  exhaust 
plumes  to  find  out  where  the  pollutants  go  and  if 
they  are  creating  hazards  to  the  environment,  Ott 
said. 

One  faculty  member  invented  a  new  instrument, 
called  a  super-critical  fluid  chromatograph,  which 
Ott  says  is  going  to  be  a  major  chemical  instrument 
of  the  future. 

A  member  of  the  bio-chemistry  faculty  has  iden¬ 
tified  a  toxin  which  may  be  valuable  as  an  anti¬ 
cancer  drug,  and  another  faculty  member  is  trying 
to  produce  high-energy  lasers  to  cause  hydrogen 
fusion,  which  is  a  possible  energy  source  of  the 
future. 

The  law  school  is  on  the  leading  edge  of  computer 
use  in  law  practices.  Larry  Farmer,  professor  of 
law,  has  helped  develop  the  CAPS  system:  Compu¬ 
ter  Assisted  Practice  System. 

The  system  allows  lawyers  to  prepare  docu¬ 
ments,  such  as  wills  and  adoption  papers,  from  3  to 
10  times  more  efficiently.  It  asks  the  user  (lawyer) 
the  right  questions,  and  then,  based  on  the  informa¬ 
tion  given,  compiles  a  document,  arranged  in  a 
logical  order  and  containing  all  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion. 

Lawyers  can  develop  these  systems  themselves. 
“The  key  is  that  we  build  computer  systems  that 
allow  lawyers  to  build  such  systems  without  using 
computer  scientists,”  Farmer  said. 

See  related  story  page  9 
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Especially  for  chemical  business 


Restructuring  in  vogue  in  U.S. 


NEW  YORK  (AP)  —  Restructuring  is  in  vogue 
in  corporate  America,  particularly  in  the  struggling 
chemical  business.  But  one  chemical  executive  says 
the  industry’s  asset-shuffling  not  only  is  late  in 
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coming,  much  of  it  also  appears  misguided. 

The  executive  is  Alexander  F.  Giacco,  chairman, 
president  and  chief  executive  of  Hercules  Inc. ,  a 
Wilmington,  Del.-based  maker  of  specialty  chemic¬ 
als,  fibers,  films  and  aerospace  propellants. 

Giacco  understands  restructuring.  After  he  took 
command  of  Hercules  in  1977,  which  then  had  $1.6 
billion  in  sales,  the  company  sold  60  percent  of  its 
assets  and  then  rebuilt  with  the  help  of  acquisi¬ 
tions.  Sales  in  1985  topped  $2.5  billion. 


"Most  people  did  not  believe  it  was 
a  structural  change  and  therefore 
thought  they  would  beableto  raise 
prices." 

—  Alexander  F.  Giacco 
—  chairman,  president  in  chief 
executive  of  Hercules  Inc. 


The  strategy  was  designed  to  make  Hercules  less 
dependent  on  basic  commodity  chemicals,  whose 
prices  have  dropped  steadily  in  recent  years.  The 
rebuilding  was  aimed  at  making  Hercules  a  leading 
player  on  the  world  market  in  specialty  businesses 
that  carried  higher  profit  margins. 


That  deflation  in  high- volume  basic  chemicals  is  a 
major  reason  cited  for  the  recently  announced  res¬ 
tructurings  and-or  writeoffs  by  some  of  the  indus¬ 
try’s  biggest  players,  such  as  Dow  Chemical  Co. 
and  Monsanto  Co.  Both  companies’  decisions  re¬ 
sulted  in  pre-tax  charges  against  fourth-quarter 
earnings  of  more  than  $400  million. 

Even  Hercules’  strategy  has  not  been  problem- 
free.  In  1985,  further  costs  to  modernize  its  special¬ 
ty-chemical  operation  helped  lower  earnings  to 
$133.2  million  from  a  record  $197.2  million  in  1984, 
while  revenue  was  nearly  flat  at  $2.59  billion. 

In  a  recent  interview,  Giacco  said  many  of  the 
domestic  chemical  companies  were  slow  to  realize 
that  the  price  slide  in  basic  chemicals  and  other 
commodities  that  began  a  few  years  ago  was  not  a 
temporary  phenomenon. 

As  a  result,  they  did  not  take  steps  to  counter  the 
persistent  drop  in  prices,  which  was  aggravated  by 
increased  competition  from  foreign  producers,  he 
said. 

“Most  people  did  not  believe  it  was  a  structural 
change,”  and  therefore  “thought  they  would  be  able 
to  raise  prices,”  he  said. 

They  were  wrong.  But  why  are  so  many  restruc¬ 
turings  taking  place  only  now? 

“Because  this  is  a  terrible  year”  in  the  business, 
he  said,  “and  it’s  a  terrible  year  because  all  of  a 
sudden  they  are  seeing  the  fact  that  foreigners  are 
coming  in,  markets  are  being  taken  away  and  these 
markets  probably  will  not  be  regained. 
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★  Engagement  Special  ★ 

$22400 

Pioneer  Diamond  C 

470  N.  University,  Provo  Hours:  Mon.-Sat.  10;| 

377-2660 


INTERCOLLEGIATE  KNIGHTS 

sponsoring  the  7th  annual 

‘EASTER  EGG  HUNT’ 


open  to  all  children  of  BYU  students  and  faculty 
(8  yrs.  and  under) 

COME  TO  THE  MAESER  HILL 
SATURDAY,  MARCH  29,  9:30  a.m. 


Call  in 

NEWS  TIPS 

378-3630 


I  wonder  how  he'll  ask? 

I 'm  excited  and  nervous  all  at  the  same  time.  How 
can  this  be  happening  to  me?  He'll  be  oveY  in  about  an 
hour.  My  roommate  said  she  saw  his  car  parked  outside 
l.(Goldsmibh'>Go.  jewelers  today.  That's‘jpst4ike,him.  He 
inever  settles  for  second  best.  Goldsmith's  has  tfie  largest 
selection  of  handmade  rings  and  fine  diamonds,  so  it  was 
no  doubt  a  difficult  decision  for  him.  I'm  sure  they  made 
one  thing  easy  on  him  though— the  price.  I  can't  wait,  a 
beautiful  Goldsmith  ring  from  a  great  guy.  Sure  I'm 
going  to  say  yes— wouldn't  you? 


"the  handcrafted  difference. " 


Low  priorities 
threaten 
airline  safety 


WASHINGTON 
(AP)  —  Warnings  of 
hazardous  weather  for 
airline  pilots  are  in¬ 
adequate  and  the  prob¬ 
lem  could  cause  a  crash 
similar  to  the  one  in 
Texas  last  summer  that' 
left  137  dead,-  a  con¬ 
gressman  said  Monday. 

“We  must  take  action 
...  to  address  this  lack 
of  hazardous  weather  in¬ 
formation  and  resulting 
threat  to  air  safety,” 
Rep.  Dan  Glickman,  D- 
Kan.,  said.  “Otherwise, 
we  will  face  another  air 
catastrophe  very  soon.” 

At  a  news  conference, 
Glickman  releasedpreli- 
minary  findings  of  a  ' 
General  Accounting 
Office  investigation  that 
found  Federal  Aviation 
Administration  air  con¬ 
trollers  are  instructed  to 
provide  weather  in¬ 
formation  to  pilots  “to 
extent  possible”  con¬ 
tingent  on  other  duties. 

The  GAO,  an  inves¬ 
tigative  arm  of  Con¬ 
gress,  said  controllers 
“feel  that  they  do  ncit 
have  the  time,  training 
or  expertise  to  discern, 
interpret  and  communi¬ 
cate  present  hazardous- 
weather  messages.”  It 
said  broadcasting  such 
messages  takes  23  mi¬ 
nutes  at  the  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  airport. 

Pilots  may  miss 
weather  alerts  from  con¬ 
trollers  because  of  fre¬ 
quency  changes  in  the 
terminal  area,  the  GAO 
said.  It  said  FAA  proce¬ 
dures  call  for  super¬ 


visors  to  determine 
which  messages  will  be 
transmitted  by  the  con¬ 
trollers. 

A  wind  shear  —  an 
abrupt,  powerful  gust  of 
wind  —has  been  cited  as 
a  factor  in  the  crash  of  a 
Delta  Air  Lines  plane  at 
Dallas-Fort  Worth  last 
Aug.  2. 

FAA  spokesman 
Fred  Farrar  said  the 
agency  would  withhold 
comment  on  the  GAO 
findings  until  it  can 
study  the  report. 


■  Wedding  House  Fashions 

“ the  Bridal  specialists  ’  ’ 

Beautiful  selection  of  Wedding  gowns  and 
3  formals,  Contestant  dresses,  fiats,  veils, 
f  and  accessories 

Exclusive  fabrics,  laces,  and  mofits. 

We  have  all  materials  available  to  supply 
the  bridal  seamstress. 

FREE  CONSULTATION  •  SPECIAL 
ORDERS  •  PATTERN  DRAFTING 
•  RENTALS  •  READY-MADE 
£  •  CUSTOM-MADE 

3101  N.  Canyon  Road  Provo 
377-5972  Hours:  10-7  M.-F.  10-5  Sat. 


the  tux  /top 


Two  Locations:  120  W.  Center,  Provo 
374-TUXS 

University  Mall,  Orem 
Mervyn’s  Court 
224-TUXS 


Straight  Talk  from  your  Straight  Jewele 


American  Gem  Society  Jeweler  in  Utah  County 


Sierra-West  cDiamondfs 

ZCMI  MALL  —  SALT  LAKE  •  THE  PLAZA  —  VERNAL  ^ 


"'I !  Cottomrce  Square; 
yj|2230  North  at-.Unive&itj| 
•  Prove.  Utah  846CM 
f  (801 )  373-0700 


Cut 


Cut  refers  to  the  particular 
placement  and  angle  of  each  of 
the  small  facets  on  the  surface  of 
the  diamond.  If  the  diamond  is 
cut  ideally,  eacy  ray  of  light  that  -A- 
strikes  the  diamond  is  reflected 
back  to  you  and  creates  brilliancy! 
and  sparkle  in  the  diamond. 

Sierra  West  diamonds  are  noted 
for  their  exceptional  brilliance 
because  of  their  close  adherance 
to  the  ideal  cutting  formula 
established  by  the  Gemological 
Institute  of  America. 


Color 


COLOR  GRADING 


Color  is  the  actual  body  color  of 
the  diamond.  Most  diamonds 
have  a  yellowish  tint,  but 
colorless  diamonds  are  considered 
to  be  the  best.  The  diamond  you 
buy  from  Sierra  West  will  be 
accurately  graded  with  G.I.A. 
master  grading  diamonds  using 
"the  color  box  for  correct 
comparisons. 


GIA  COLOR  GRADING  SCALE 
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Clarity 


Clarity  is  the  relative  position  of  a 
diamond  on  a  flawless-to 
imperfect  scale.  Clarity 
characteristics  are  classed  as 
inclusions  (internal)  or  blemishes 
(external).  The  size,  number, 
position,  color,  and  nature  of  a 
diamond's  clarity  characteristics 
determine  the  clarity  grade.  Very 
few  diamonds  are  flawless  (i.e. 
free  from  all  blemishes  and 
inclusions);  if  all  other  factors  are 
equal,  stones  of  this  rare  quality 
are  the  most  expensive. 


CLARITY  GRADING 


Clarity-Grading  Nomenclature 


FL  WS,  WS2 


Carat  Weigh 

A  carat  is  weight  unit  of 
measurement  for  diamonds  and 
precious  stones.  In  the  carat 
weight  scale  there  are  100  points 
to  1  carat,  just  as  ther  are  100 
pennies  in  a  dollar.  For  example, 
if  a  diamond  weighs  50  points  it 
is  a  1/2  carat  diamond. 


\  h  ct. 

)  h  ct. 
h  3/4  ct. 


k  1  ct. 


s  2ct. 


Craftsmansh 

& 

Warranty 

Quality  is  what  most  people  are 
concerned  with.  The  majority  of 
our  rings  are  made  by  the  finest 
quality  method  in  the  world.  Die- 
striking. 

I  In  addition  to  this  we  have  the  finest 
craftsmen  to  set  your  diamond 
and  size  your  ring  once  you  have 
selected  it.  We  use  only  the  finest 
quality  materials  and  craftsmen. 

We  also  offer  a  lifetime  warranty 
against  loss  of  diamond  or  small  side 
diamonds  if  ring  and  diamond  are 
checked  every  6  months  and 
warranty  card  id  re-issued.  For 
other  limitations,  see  Sierra  West 


Cost 


At  Sierra  West,  we  buy  from  the 
largest  cutters  in  the  world— No. 
one  buys  better!  Our  mark  up  is 
very  low  and  most  of  our 
customers  tell  us  that  we  are  25% 
to  30%  less  than  most  diamond 
dealer's  50%  sale  price!  Most 
importantly,  we  guarantee  every 
diamond  in  writing  with  all 
grades  listed  every  time.  No  one 
has  a  better  reputation  of  quality 
and  giving  every  customer  the 
lowest  price  possible. 
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Shop  Albertson's  For  Extra  Low  Prices  On  Your 


Cut  & 

f  Wrapped  A 

FREE 

l  In  One  I 
'  Package!  * 


" . 


FRESH 

Pork  Loin 


Extra  Low  Prices  With  Albertson’s  Bonus  Coupons 


BONUS  COUPON 


^r~  5  Pound  Bag 

l  ^  Grapefruit 


’k- 


Pink  & 
White 


Coupon  Effective 
a  1  Full  Days 

S.  Marcn  26th-April  1st 


A 


97 


Limit  2  With  Coupon 
Limit  1  Coupon  m 
Per  Customer  Jf . 


jmsasMsms 


viasic 
Pickles 
Buy  i-Get  1 


Kosher, 
Spears,  35s 
Regular,  ;J* 
|  Country  Style, 

■  Bread  &  Butter 
LHU  Spears  1  Chunks 

-  1  an.  ‘1.59 


■  Coupon  Effective 

Z  7  Full  Days 

S  March  26th-April  1st 


FREE 

Limit  2  Total  With  Coupon 
Limit  1  Coupon 
Per  Customer 


24  02. 


•  Provo— 2255  North  University  Parkway 

•  Orem— 25  West  Center  St. 

•  Provo— 560  West  Center  St. 

•  American  Fork— 700  East  State  Rd 


AVAILABILITY  Each  of  these  advertised  items  is  required  to 
be  readily  available  for  sale  at  or  below  the  advertised  price  in 
each  Albertson’s  store,  except  as  specifically  noted  in  this  ad 


1. 


Albertsons® 


RAIN  CHECK  We  strive  to  have  on  hand  sufficient  stock  of 
advertised  merchandise,  If  for  any  reason  we  are  out  of  stock  a 
RAIN  CHECK  will  be  issued  enabling  you  bo  buy  the  item  at  the 
advertised  price  as  soon  as  it  becomes  available. 
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Leadership  of  presidents  shapes  Y 


WARREN  DUSENBERRY 


BENJAMIN  CLUFF,  JR. 


Despite  difficult  beginning 
Y  grows  from  academy  to  university 


By  SUSAN  FUGE 

Universe  Night  Editor 

Presidents  of  corporations,  countries  and  universities 
affect  the  groups  that  they  lead  differently  depending  on 
their  personalities  and  leadership  styles.  Through  the 
years,  BYU  presidents  have  shaped  the  destiny  and 
atmosphere  of  this  campus. 

Warren  Dusenberry,  along  with  his  brother  William, 
founded  the  Timpanogos  Branch  of  the  University  of  De¬ 
seret  (now  the  University  of  Utah).  When  the  school  was 
about  to  go  under  as  the  result  of  financial  troubles, 
Brigham  Young  bought  it  from  the  Dusenberry’s,  re¬ 
named  it  the  Brigham  Young  Academy  and  retained  War¬ 
ren  as  principal  for  one  year. 

Karl  G.  Maeser  was  the  president  of  the  Brigham  Y  oung 
Academy  from  August  of  1876  to  January  of  1892. 

The  Academy,  forerunner  of  the  university,  started  as  a 
high  school.  Maeser’s  major  contribution  to  the  academy 
was  the  basic  design  of  the  original  building.  Maeser 
sketched  the  building  from  a  dream  he  had  where  he  was 
conducted  on  a  tour  of  the  building  by  Brigham  Young. 
Don  Carlos,  son  of  Brigham,  was  the  actual  architect  of'the 
building. 

Benjamin  Cluff,  Jr.  was  president  of  the  Academy  from 
January  of  1892  until  December  of  1903.  It  was  during  the 
last  year  of  Cluff  s  stay  at  the  academy  that  it  became 
Brigham  Young  University. 

Cluff  was  the  only  member  of  the  faculty  with  a  college 
degree  when  he  became  the  president  of  the  academy. 
Concerned  with  academics,  Cluff  introduced  classes  in 
philosophy  and  psychology,  established  chemistry  and 
physics  labs,  and  organized  two  colleges  —  the  Commer¬ 
cial  college  and  the  Normal  college  (later  renamed  the 
Collegiate  Department). 

Cluff  emphasized  the  importance  of  learning  to  think 
over  the  completion  of  piles  of  homework  and  encouraged 
students  to  apply  to  prominent  colleges  outside  of  Utah. 

George  H.  Brimhall  served  as  the  president  of  BYU 
after  Cluff,  from  April  of  1904  to  July  of  1921. 

Brimhall  employed  the  first  three  faculty  members  to 
hold  doctorate  degrees  as  well  as  many  with  master’s 
degrees,  but  his  push  for  quality  teachers  was  set  back  in 
1911  when  he  asked  for  the  resignation  of  three  professors 
who  were  teaching  organic  evolution  and  scriptural  exege¬ 
sis.  Many  of  the  university’s  most  qualified  faculty  left  in 
protest  of  this  action. 

.  Franklin  S.  Harris  succeeded  Brimhall  in  July  of  1921 


and  served  until  June  of  1945. 

Harris  was  the  first  president  of  BYU  to  hold  a  docto¬ 
rate  degree  and  he  was  shocked  at  the  apparent  lack  of 
intellectual  curiosity  among  the  faculty.  He  was  recorded 
as  telling  the  teachers,  “It  doesn’t  take  a  big  (campus)  to 
be  great .  .  .  We  want  more  buildings,  more  equipment, 
but  first  of  all  we  want  to  establish  pre-eminent  scho¬ 
larship.” 

Harris  encouraged  teachers  to  return  to  school,  initi¬ 
ated  sabbatical  leaves,  and  established'  paid  vacations  in 
an  effort  to  motivate  the  faculty. 

During  his  first  year  at  BYU  Harris  hired  five  profes¬ 
sors  with  doctorate  degrees  and  stipulated  that  all  faculty 
must  hold  at  least  a  master’s  degree.  The  next  year  he 
applied  for  accreditation  with  the  Association  of  American 
Universities.  BYU  was  rejected,  but  Harris  believed  that 
the  rejection  was. fully  justified  and  made  the  necessary 
improvements.  BYU  was  accredited  in  late  1928. 

Under  Harris’s  administration  the  Heber  J.  Grant  Lib¬ 
rary  was  built  and  Harris  gave  priority  to  acquiring  books. 
His  administration  also  saw  the  construction  of  the  Allen 
and  Amanda  Knight  Halls,  a  football  stadium,  and  the 
Joseph  Smith  Memorial  as  well  as  the  expansion  of  the 
Mechanic  Arts  Building  which  was  then  renamed  the 
George  H.  Brimhall  Building. 

Howard  S.  McDonald  replaced  Harris  and  was  presi¬ 
dent  of  BYU  for  only  four  years.  He  served  from  July  of 
1945  to  October  of  1949. 

At  his  first  meeting  with  the  board  of  trustees,  McDo¬ 
nald  was  told  that  the  church  was  going  to  get  rid  of  BYU 
and  that  he  should  come  up  with  a  plan  of  divestiture.  At 
the  next  meeting.McDonald  challenged  the  idea  of  selling. 
His  opposition  caused  the  board  to  rethink  its  position  and 
ultimately  they  agreed  not  to  sell  BYU.  McDonald  then 
began  to  request  additional  funding  for  the  school  and  the 
church’s  annual  contribution  increased  from  $400,000  in 
1945  to  $2  million  in  1950. 

As  a  part  of  the  church’s  attempt  to  ease  its  financial 
strain,  McDonald  was  instructed  to  solicit  surplus  build¬ 
ings  from  the  Federal  Public  Housing  Authority  in  San 
Francisco.  As  a  result,  approximately  30  former  military 
barracks  were  transferred  to  Provo.  One  or  two  became 
academic  buildings,  but  the  majority  were  placed  east  of 
campus  (where  the  Law  building  now  stands)  to  form 
Wymount  Village  student  housing  complex. 

In  1948  McDonald  gained  approval  for  a  $2  million  scien¬ 
ce  building  which  the  students  petitioned  to  have  named 
after  Carl  F.  Eyring. 


Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  succeeded  McDonald  as  president, 
serving  from  February  1951  to  July  of  1971.  Wilkinson  had 
a  law  degree  from  George  Washington  University  law 
school  and  a  doctorate  in  juridical  science  from  Harvard. 

Wilkinson  believed  that  the  value  of  a  degree  lay  in  the 
amount  of  work  invested  in  it  and  he  applied  that  theory  to 
his  position  as  president  of  the  university. 

During  his  administration  Wilkinson  emphasized  stu¬ 
dent  recruitment,  an  increase  of  church  appropriations 
and  expansion  of  the  physical  plant. 

Under  his  direction  the  student  body  increased  six-fold 
—  to  more  than  25,000.  Wilkinson  had  BYU  representa¬ 
tives  accompany  General  Authorities  on  speaking  tours 
and  sent  LDS  missionaries  promotional  material.  Return 
missionaries  were  guaranteed  admittance  to  the  universi¬ 
ty.  Wilkinson  also  worked  to  increase  the  enrollment  of 
American  Indians. 

Keeping  pace  with  the  student  population,  the  number 
of  faculty  quadrupled  with  the  number  holding  doctorates 
increasing  by  18  percent.  The  number  of  departments  also 
doubled  and  the  first  of  some  20  doctoral  programs  were 
authorized.  Library  holdings  rose  nearly  500  percent 
while  the  number  of  permanent  buildings  jumped  more 
than  twenty-fold. 

In  keeping  with  his  goal  to  increase  church  appropria¬ 
tions,  Wilkinsonsawthemdouble  during  his  first  five  years 
and  over  the  twenty  years  he  spent  in  office  the  appropria¬ 
tions  went  from  $1  million  to  $22  rpijlion. 

During  this  period  of  rapid  growth  the  campus  more 
than  doubled  in  land  area.  Buildings  that  Were  erected 
included  the  library,  fine  arts  center,  numerous  classroom 
buildings,  administration  building,  student  health  center, 
student  union  building,  stadium,  physical  education  build¬ 
ing,  a  23,000  seat  activities  center,  and  five  student  hous¬ 
ing  complexes. 

After  Wilkinson,  Dallin  H.  Oaks  served  as  president  of 
BYU  from  August  of  1971  until  August  of  1980. 

The  70s  were  a  time  of  increasing  attention  to  women’s 
rights  and  Oaks  was  sensitive  to  the  issue.  Under  his 
direction  school  policies  were  evaluated  and  more  women 
were  hired  and  salaries  were  improved. 

Oaks  also  established  an  ad  hoc  Advisory  Committee  on 
Women’s  Affairs,  which  was  renamed  the  Women’s  Re¬ 
search  Institute  in  1978.  The  committee  was  to  investigate 
claims  of  discrimination  on  campus  and  examine  textbooks 
for  sexist  biases.  In  1975  sex-related  restrictions  on 
church-sponsored  scholarships  were  eliminated. 

Oaks  was  an  advocate  of  higher  academic  standards  and 


established  a  system  of  general  education  exami 
which  required  competence  in  basic  skills  for  all 
graduates. 

In  1975  the  Department  of  He'alth,  Education,  ai 
fare  published  a  list  of  guidelines  for  implementir 
IX  of  the  Education  Amendments  Act.  Oaks  felt  th 
the  guidelines  undermined  university  positions  on  s 
morality,  dress  and  grooming  standards,  housi 
athletic  competition.  He  notified  HEW  that  BYL, 
not  comply  with  these  six  guidelines  knowing  that 
risking  $15  million  in  federally  funded  faculty  r< 
contracts  and  federal  loans  to  students.  HEW  dec! 
force  BYU  to  deny  its  religious  standards  and  un 
couragement  from  Oaks,  HEW  accepted  the  ir 
form  of  the  guidelines. 

Jeffrey  R.  Holland  succeeded  Oaks  as  presi< 
September  of  1980.  At  the  time  of  his  call  39-y  )i 
Holland  was  the  church  commissioner  of  educatic 

Holland  said  that  he  sees  his  role  as  helping  B 
come  “a  center  of  learning  for  the  Kingdom  (of  God' 
as  spectacular  in  its  scholarship  as  it  is  firm  in  its  fa 
powerful  in  its  priesthood”  ( BYU  Today,  dec!  F 
Dec.  1980).  I* 

During  Holland’s  administration  school  expen  | 
have  leveled  off,  the  annual  growth  rate  has  settled!  ■ 
percent,  and  church  appropriations  contribute  one  t « 
the  school’s  revenues. 

As  part  of  his  program  for  the  growth  of  the  uni1  ’p, 
Holland  launched  a  5  year,  $100  million  “Excellenc 
Eighties”  fund  raising  campaign  in  1982.  $55  m 
intended  for  academic  programs,  $25  million  for, 
salaries,  $15  million  for  student  scholarships  and  $5 
for  extension  programs. 

Holland’s  administration  has  seen  the  constructi 
engineering  technology  building  as  well  as  the  ren 
of  several  other  buildings,  but  his  emphasis  rent 
employ  better  qualified  faculty  and  purchase  morel, 
and  resource  materials.  B\ 

The  men  who  have  stood  at  the  head  of  BYU  thrcl' 
its  growth  and  development  have  contributed  t|; 
stands  today  through  their  goals  and  priorities™11 
university.  The  influence  'of  these  men  will  c< 
through  the  generations  of  students  yet  to  come. 

Editors  note:  Information  for  this  story  was  tak  f;’1 
“Brigham  Young  University;  A  House  of  Faith,”  I 
James  Bergera  and  Ronald  Priddis,  Signature  Boo’ 
1985.. 
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Libyan  coast  hostilities  continue 


SHINGTON  (AP)  —  U.S.  jets  and  warships  des- 
t  two  Libyan  patrol  boats  and  damaged  a  radar 

9  site  Tuesday,  and  the  Pentagon  declared  the  re- 
,1  American  action  a  defense  against  “hostile  inten- 
I  even  though  no  hostile  fire  provoked  it. 

a  second  straight  day,  the  Navy’s  6th  Fleet  opened 
i  Col.  Moammar  Khadafy’s  forces  in  the  dispute 
,ibya’s  claim  to  sovereignty  over  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
first,  on  Tuesday  morning,  the  Pentagon’s  chief 
Wan  said  the  renewed  attacks  came  in  retaliation 
it  Libyan  missile  attacks  aimed  unsuccessfully  at 
planes.  Later,  the  administration  said  there  had 

10  new  fire  from  the  Libyans. 

. ,  of  the  patrol  boats  was  sunk  by  the  cruiser  York- 
i  marking  the  first  time  a  Navy  ship  had  used  its 
•e-to-surface  missiles  against  a  Libyan  vessel, 
u  officials  said  the  attacks,  which  occurred  during 
Jfe-dawn  hours  Tuesday,  Tripoli  time  —  or  late 
. ,  ;,ay  night  Eastern  Standard  Time  —  were  justified 
j  elect  American  sailors  and  ships  from  attack  by  a 
|y  that  had  already  demonstrated  “hostile  inten- 

,  attacks  came  even  though  the  Libyan  boats  and 
A  installation  did  not  fire  on  American  forces.  But 
officials  said  the  battle  force  had  standing  orders 
ceclared  any  Libyan  plane  or  boat  approaching  them 
jjfe  hostile  intentions. 

b  have  been  given  ample  evidence  of  hostile  Libyan 
lions  .  .  .  and  we  will  defend  ourselves,”  declared 
igon  spokesman  Robert  Sims,  referring  to  Libya’s 

11  of  ground-to-air  missiles,  against  U.S.  planes  on 

H 


r t  hurt  LDS  soldiers 


There  were  conflicting  reports,  meantime,  as  to 
whether  the  United  States  might  end  its  maneuvers 
below  Libya’s  so-called  “line  of  death”  before  the  sche¬ 
duled  deadline  of  April  1. 

Secretary  of  State  George  Shultz  said  the  Mediterra¬ 
nean  exercise,  which  began  Saturday  night,  would  con¬ 
tinue  as  planned. 

But  Defense  Secretary  Caspar  W.  Weinberger  and 
Sims  both  suggested  that  the  commander  of  the  6th 
Fleet,  Vice  Admiral.  Frank  Kelso,  could  decide  to  end 
the  exercise  before  April  1. 

The  United  States  has  three  aircraft  carriers  and  27 
other  combat  ships  operating  in  the  region.  Three  sur¬ 
face  ships  remained  inside  the  gulf,  but  the  carriers  re¬ 
mained  outside  it  to  the  north. 

In  other  developments: 

—  Pentagon  sources  said  the  U.S.  armada  was  being 
closely  shadowed  by  six  Soviet  combat  ships  and  that  the 
flagship  of  the  Soviet  flotilla  remained  in  port  in  Tripoli, 
passing  along  intelligence  information.  Sims  would  not 
provide  a  precise  count  on  the  Soviet  ships,  although  he 
indicated  at  least  four  were  near  the  American  vessels. 

Libyan  air  forces  remained  absent  from  the  combat 
arena.  Weinberger  said  Libyan  fighters  had  been  de¬ 
tected  in  the  air,  but  all  had  remained  over  land  and  had 
made  no  move  toward  the  gulf. 

—  White  House  spokesman  Larry  Speakes  and  Sims 
said  there  was  another  “event”  on  Tuesday  involving  a 
Libyan  patrol  ship,  but  no  further  details  were  im¬ 
mediately  forthcoming.  Speakes  said  there  was  a  possi¬ 
bility  the  boat  managed  to  slip  away. 

—  State  Department  spokesman  Michael  Austrian 


said  that  perhaps  “a  couple  hundred”  Americans  remain 
/in  Libya  following  a  U.S.  order  to  leave  by  Feb.  1  and, 
“We  hold  Libya  responsible  for  their  safety.” 

—  In  Moscow,  a  Foreign  Ministry  spokesman  said  the 
Soviet  Union  “resolutely  condemns”  the  U.S.  action  in 
the  gulf. 

But  reaction  in  Congress  remained  generally  favor¬ 
able. 

Efforts  by  the  Pentagon  and  White  House  to  describe 
what  was  happening  off  Libya’s  coast  on  Tuesday  initial¬ 
ly  produced  only  confusion.  In  disclosing  the  new  attacks 
on  Libyan  boats  and  a  missile  battery  at  the  coatalcity  of 
Sirte,  the  Pentagon  issued  a  statement  saying  up  to  12 
missiles  had  been  fired  at  U.S.  planes  and  that  some  of 
the  additional  missile  launches  had  occurred  Tuesday. 

Several  hours  later,  however,  both  the  White  House 
and  Pentagon  released  an- updated  chronology  of  the 
military  engagements  and  confirmed  that  Libya  had  not 
fired  any  missiles  at  U.S.  planes  since  1:14  p.m.  EST 
Monday,  or  7:14:  p.m.  in, the  Mediterranean.  Only  six 
missiles  can  be  absolutely  confirmed  as  having  been  fired 
but  there  were  probably  more,  Sims  said. 

According  to  the  administration  officials,  four  Libyan 
ships  had  been  attacked  by  U.S.  forces  as  of  Tuesday 
afternoon,  Eastern  time.  The  first  two  attacks,  disclosed 
Monday,  resulted  in  the  apparent  sinking  of  one  ship  and 
substantial  damage  to  a  second,  Sims  said.  Two  other 
Libyan  ships  were  subsequently  destroyed  in  the  later 
attacks. 

As  outlined  by  Sirtis,  the  first  Libyan  ship  was  attack¬ 
ed  with  missiles  fired  by  an  A-6  jet  at  2:26  p.m.  EST 
Monday,  or  8:26  p.m.  locai  time.  That  was  followed  by 


another  A-6  attack  on  a  larger  patrol  ship  1 4:15  p.m.  EST 
Monday.  The  second  ship  was  hit  and  damaged  but  man¬ 
aged  to  return  to  Libyan  waters,  Sims  said. 

The  third  attack  occurred  at  6:15  p.m.  Monday,  or 
12:15  a.m.  Tuesday  local  time.  A  Libyan  patrol  boat  was 
tracked  as  it  left  the  port  of  Benghazi  and  moved  north¬ 
ward  into  the  Mediterranean  toward  the  6th  Fleet.  The 
cruiser  Yorktown  opened  fire  with  two  surface-to- 
surface  missiles  and  sank  the  boat  as  it  moved  northward 
toward  the  fleet,  Sims  said. 

The  fourth  attack  occurred  at  1:07a.m.  EST,  when  two 
A-6  j  ets  moved  in  to  attack  another  large  patrol  boat  that 
had  also  left' the  port  of  Benghazi.  The  jets  left  the  ship 
dead  in  the  water  and  on  fire,  Sims  said.  Life  rafts  were 
spotted  and  Libyan  rescue  efforts  were  observed,  he 
added. 

As  for  the  second  attack  oh  the  missile-battery  facility 
at  Sirte,  Sims  said  that  occurred  around  6:54  p.m.  EST 
Monday,  or  12:54  a.m.  local  time  Tuesday.  That  site, 
from  which  SA-5  missiles  had  been  fired,  was  initially 
knocked  put  of  action  at  3:06  p.m.  EST  on  Monday. 

A  second  attack  was  ordered  because  U.  S.  forces  de¬ 
termined  that  at  least  one  radar  unit  at  the  site  had  been 
returned  to  operation,  he  said.  Two  A-7  jets  from  the 
Saratoga  mounted  the  second  strike. 

The  U.S.  naval  exercise,  the  fifth  since  January,  is 
part  of  the  Reagan  administration’s  continuing  “show  of 
resolve”  in  the  wake  of  the  Dec.  27  terrorist  attacks  on 
the  Rome  and  Vienna  airports. 

President  Reagan  has  accused  Khadafy  of  supporting 
the  Palestinian  group  believed  responsible  for  the 
attacks,  in  which  five  Americans  were  among  the  20 
people  killed.  


upreme  Court  decides 


'SIDY  JEAN  WOODS 

iitor 


Tiling  upholding  a  Air  Force 
■  jj  -lant’s  decision  to  ban  a  for- 
Ish  rabbi  from  wearing  a  yar- 
raditional  Jewish  skull  cap) 
si  i  duty,  the  Supreme  Court 
y  gave  the  armed  services 
authority  to  prohibit  the 
of  religious  garments  by 
..Jpersonnel. 

ii  Church  spokesman  Jerry 
aid  LDS  military  personnel 
won’t  be  affected  by  this 

lurse  we  haven’t  seen  the 
,  but  I  don’t  anticipate  any 
3  (with  the  wearing  of  gar- 
iy  LDS  servicemen.” 

1  Paul  Anderson,  comman- 
adets  —  Air  Force  ROTC  at 
cid  the  new  ruling  definitely 
affect  LDS  military  per- 


d  the  present  ruling  concern- 
yearing  of  religious  garb  with 


military  uniforms  states  “that  is  can¬ 
not  interfere  with  the  proper  wear  of 
uniforms.  Most  undergarments  do 
not.  But  if  the  wearing  (of  such  gar¬ 
ments)  gives  an  unmilitary  appear¬ 
ance,  then  that  would  be  prohibited,” 
he  said. 

Lt.  Col.  Brigham  Shuler,  profes¬ 
sor  of  military  science  at  BYU,  said 
“every  effort  is  made  to  accommo¬ 
date  religious  garb  as  long  as  it 
doesn’t  impair  the  good  order  and 
discipline  of  the  uniform.”  Shuler 
said  an  incident  which  could  have 
been  a  potential  problem  for  LDS 
servicemen  was  averted  last  year 
when  the  Church  issued  special  gar¬ 
ments  of  military  personnel. 

“There  was  a  problem  with  the 
wearing  of  garments  with  the  battle 
dress  uniform.  So  the  Church  created 
a  special  brown  garment  to  be  worn 
with  the  uniform.  It  meets  all  uni¬ 
form  requirements  and  was 
approved  by  the  army  uniform 
board,”  he  said.  Thq  brown  garments 


are  available  at  all  distribution  cen¬ 
ters. 

Cahill  said  whatever  the  implica¬ 
tions,  LDS  military  personnel  would 
be  encouraged  to  follow  the  regula¬ 
tions. 

S.  Simcha  Goldman,  a  former  cap¬ 
tain  and  an  Orthodox  Jewish  rabbi 
claimed  his  rights  had  been  violated 
after  he  was  ordered  not  to  wear  his 
yarmulke  while  on  duty.  The  Sup¬ 
reme  Court  ruling  said  the  ban  did 
not  violate  the  constitutional  rights 
of  Goldman. 

The  Supreme  Court’s  decision, 
which  overturned  an  earlier  federal 
'  appeals  court  decision  came  at  a  time 
when  the  Pentagon  is  in  the  process 
pf  conducting  a  study  ordered  by 
Congress  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  policies  concerning  the  wear¬ 
ing  of  religious  garments  by  U .  S.  ser¬ 
vicemen  should  be  amended  to  allow 
a  few  exceptions. 

The  current  administration  had 
urged  the  Supreme  Court  to  leave, 
the  appeals  court  decision  intact. 


Khadafy  steers  nation 
according  to  philosophy 


iwyer  suspected  forgery 


CAIRO,  Egypt  (AP)  —  Despite 
his  reputation  as  an  erratic  leader, 
Moammar  Khadafy  has  consistently 
steered  his  nation  of  some  3  million 
people  according  to  a  philosphy  of 
Arab  unity  marked  by  hostility  to 
Israel  and  to  “imperialism.” 

Khadafy,  Libya’s  leader  for  nearly 
17  years,  sees  himself  as  the  guardian 
of  the  pan- Arab ,  socialist  ideals  of  the 
late  Egyptian  President  Gamal 
Abdel-Nasser. 

Libyan  celebration 

Libya  celebrates  each  year  the 
anniversary  of  the  July  26,  1952, 
Nasserite  coup  in  Egypt,  even 
though  it’s  hostile  toward  the  Cairo 
government. 

Western  and  Arab  diplomats  be¬ 
lieve  it  is  Khadafy’s  messianic  view  of 
Libya’s  role  in  the  world  that  has 
often  put  the  mercurial  colonel  in  con¬ 
flict  not  only  with  the  United  States 
but  with  other  Arab  leaders  who  do 
not  share  his  views. 

As  an  opponent  of  what  he  consid¬ 
ers  imperialism,  Khadafy  has  cham¬ 
pioned  causes  of  such  diverse  groups 
as  Indians  in  the  United  States,  Mos¬ 


lem  rebels  in  the  Philippines  and  the 
Irish' Republican  Army. 

He  has  backed  radical  factions  of 
the  Palestine  Liberation  Organiza¬ 
tion  opposed  to  a  Peaceful  settlement 
with  Israel,  financed  opponents  of 
deposed  President  Gaafar  Nimeiri  in 
Sudan  and  is  believed  to  have  sup¬ 
ported  a  bumbling  coup  attempt 
against  the  late  President  Anwar 
Sadat  in  Egypt  in  April  1974. 

Sought  unity 

As  a  champion  of  pan-Arabism, 
Khadafy  has  unsuccessfully  sought 
political  unity  at  various  times  with 
Egypt;  Sudan,  Tunisia,  Algeria  and 
Morocco,  onfy  to  be  rebuffecj  each, 
time. 

Nevertheless,  Khadafy  is  one  of 
the  few  Arab  leaders  who  openly  sup¬ 
ports  non- Arab  Iran  in  its  war  with 
Iraq,  whose  government  he  con¬ 
demns  as  fascist. 

Although 'he  is  clearly  Libya’s 
strongman,  Khadafy  shuns  formal  ti¬ 
tles  and  holds  no  office  beyond  “guide 
of  the  revolution.”  He  calls  his  coun¬ 
try  “the  Socialist  Peoples’  Libyan 
Arab  Jamahiriya,”  roughly  trans¬ 


lated  from  Arabic  as  “state  of  the 
masses.”  .  .  .  : 

Khadafy’s  political  and  social  phi¬ 
losophy  centers  around  the  belief 
that  Arab  countries  must  purge 
themselves  of  Western  and  Marxist 
cultural  influences  and  build  a  popu¬ 
lar  society  based  on  principles  of  the 
Koran,  the  Moslem  holy  book. 

Khadafy  launched  his  cultural  re-  . 
volution  in  April  1973,  nearly  four 
years  after  deposing  King  Idris  and 
closing  U.S.  and  British  bases  in  the 
North  African  country.  Khadafy 
vowed  “to  destroy  imported  ideolo¬ 
gies,  whether  Eastern  or  Western.” 

The  following  month,  he 
announced  his  “third  international 
theory”  —  a  merger  of  Islamic  fun¬ 
damentalism  and  socialist  principles 
with  respect  for  private  property. 

The  bible  of  Khadafy’s  philosophy 
is  his  “Green  Book,”  a  collection  of  his 
political  ideas.  The  book  is  required 
reading  in  Libyan  schools,  and  news¬ 
casts  on  Libyan  Radio  begin  with  re¬ 
citations  of  passages,  read  in  sonor¬ 
ous  tones  reminiscent  of  Koranic  re¬ 
citations.  . 


Ii  lawyer  who  was  offered  the  so-called  ‘Salaman- 
er’  by  bombing  suspect  Mark  Hofmann  said  he 
£  letter  was  a  forgery  the  first  time  he  saw  it. 
ephone  interview  with  The  Daily  Universe,  Salt 
ty  attorney  Brent  Ashworth  said,  “I  always 
the  letter  was  a  forgery.” 

Best  collection 

irth,  described  by  Hofmann  as  “having  the  best 
:Ollection  of  Mormon  documents,”  has  definite 
about  the  authenticity  of  the  Letter.  “I’ve  al- 
ught  it  was  a  forgery.  When  Hofmann  offered  it 
thought  it  was.” 

ning  why  he  formed  that  opinion,  Ashworth, 
rfmann  wanted  $50,000  dollars  for  the  letter.  All 
:d  me  was  typed  copy  of  the  script.”  Before  the 
ider  letter,  Hofmann  had  always  shown 
h  the  actual  documents. 

Account  of  Joseph  Smith 
alamander  Letter,  purportedly  a  letter  written 
n  Harris  to  Wjlliam  W.  Phelps  in  1830,  contains 
nit  of  Joseph  Smith  receiving  the  gold  plates 


which  contained  the  Book  of  Mormon.  In  the  letter,  Har¬ 
ris  wrote  that  Smith  was  attacked  by  a  spirit  that  trans¬ 
formed  itself  from  a  white  salamander. 

“The  main  reason  that  the  letter  struck  me  as  a  forgery 
was  the  content.  It  sounded  like  someone  sat  down  with 
Mormonism  Unveiled  and  worked  out  a  document.”  In 
Mormonism  Unveiled,  there  is  an  account  of  a  toad  trans¬ 
forming  into  a  spirit  in  muc  the  same  setting  as  the  sala¬ 
mander  in  the  Harris  letter. 

Meeting  with  Hofmann 

Ashworth  also  spoke  of  a  meeting  he  had  with  Hof¬ 
mann.  They  met  at  Ashworth’s  law  office  in  Spanish 
Fork.  “I  speak  in  sacrament  meetings  and  firesides,” 
Ashworth  said  to  Hofmann.  “A  lot  of  people  ask  me  about 
the  Salamander  letter.  What  would  you  tell  them  if  you 
were  me?” 

According  to  Ashworth,  Hofmann  answered,  “I’d  say  it 
was  a  forgery.” 

Ashworth  will  be  a  witness  in  the  Hoffman  trial. 

See  related  Salamander  story,  page  21. 


Explosion  destroys  building 
containing  rocket  propellent 


•  BRIGHAM  CITY  (AP)  —  An  ex¬ 
plosion  Tuesday  destroyed  a  Morton 
Thiokol  building  containing  material 
used  in  Trident  missile  rocket  propel¬ 
lent,  but  no  one  was  injured,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Rocky  Raab,  a  spokesman  for  Mor¬ 
ton  Thiokol’s  Wasatch  Divison  about 
30  miles  northwest  of  here,  read  a 
company  statement  which  said  the 
explosion  caused  an  estimated  $1.5 
million  in  damage  to  a  “remotely 


operated  HMX  oxidizer  dryer  build¬ 
ing”  and  its  contents. 

The  blast  occurred  shortly  before 
noon  at  Air  Force  Plant  78,  operated 
by  Morton  Thiokol’s  Wasatch  Opera¬ 
tions  Strategic  Division.  No  one  was 
injured,  said  Phillip  Dykstra, 
strategic  division  general  manager. 

“Material  processed  in  the  building 
is  'used  in  the  manufacture  of  solid 
rocket  motors  for  the  U.S.  Navy’s 
Trident  fleet  ballistic  missile  prog¬ 
ram,”  the  statement  said. 


Oxidizer  is  a  rocket  propellent 
component. 

.  The  company  said  standby  facili¬ 
ties  were  available  to  permit  con¬ 
tinuing  operations. 

An  investigating  team  was  being 
appointed  Tuesday  afternoon,  the 
statement  said. 

Morton  Thiokol’s  Wasatch  Divi¬ 
sion  manufactures  the  solid-fuel 
booster  rockets  for  the  space  shuttle 
program. 


Dfmann  case  frustrating, 
lys  journalist  panel  at  Y 


STH  HUNTER 

se  Staff  Writer 


reporter  who  approached  and  poss¬ 
ibly  biased  an  eyewitness  with  a  pic¬ 
ture  of  Hofmann. 

Rod  Decker,  a  reporter  for  KUTV 


admitting  to  having  made 
istakes,  journalists  covering  and  moderator  for  the  panel  discus- 


.Lake  bombings  and  the  case 
/Mark  Hofmann  expressed 
on  with  the  lack  of  verifiable 
Ion  they  have  had  to  work 

selings  were  expressed  dur- 
lel  discussion  titled  “The  Hof- 
Media  Mismanagement 
:e?”  presented  as  part  of  Com- 
Ions  Week  activities,  yester- 
he  Varsity  Theater. 

>ers  of  the  panel,  which  was 
!;d  of  two  attorneys  and  both 
m  and  print  reporters,  gave 
ipimons  on  the  media  cover- 
.  handling  of  information  by 
ce,  and  the  influence  of  The 
of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 

Packer,  a  reporter  for  KSL- 
instructor  at  BYU,  gave  the 
l“D”  and  the  police  “a  solid  F” 
r  parts  in  the  coverage  of  what 
nbed  as  “possibly  the  biggest 
.  Utah  history.” 

Mishandled  situation 
(police  mishandled  the  situa- 
■len  the  coverage  started,  this 
?le  sieve  developed  -  we  were 
formation  we  didn’t  even  ask 
rcker  said. 

ive  the  media  a  low  score  for 
iting  to  the  mass  hysteria 
“misinformation  and  specula- 
s  an  .example,  he  described  a 


_ ,  disagreed  saying  “I  think  the 

media  coverage  has  rated  a  ‘B.’  ”  The 
mistakes  that  were  made  were  done 
out  of  “friskiness”  and  the  reporters’ 
eagerness  to  get  the  Story. 

"News  coverage  of  the 
Hofmann  case  simply 
went  too  far.  It  reached 
the  point  where  neither 
the  media  nor  the  police 
paid  any  attention  to  the 
voluntary  guidelines  that 
have  been  established  for 
cases  of  this  nature." 

—  G.  Fred  Metos 
—  Attorney  for  Hofmann 

“News  coverage  of  the  Hofmann 
case  simply  went  too  far.  It  reached 
the  point  where  neither  the  media  nor 
the  police  paid  any  attention  to  the 
voluntary  guidelines  that  have  been 
established  for  cases  of  this  nature,” 
said  G.  Fred  Metos,  attorney  for  Hof¬ 
mann. 

Pat  Shea,  attorney  for  KUTV, 
pointed  out  that  the  media  is  in  transi¬ 
tion. 


‘Electronic  media  is  still  maturing. 
People  need  to  understand  that  in¬ 
stant  news  is  not  necessarily  the  real 
news.  The  emphasis  should  be  on 
making  it  accurate  and  not  just  im¬ 
mediate,”  he  said. 

Much  of  the  blame  for  improper 
media  involvement  was  placed  on  the 
prosecution. 

“The  prosecutors  should  have 
taken  responsibility  from  the  very  be¬ 
ginning.  Many  of  the  stories  that  ran 
during  the  first  two  weeks  were 
based  mainly  on  rumor  or  specula¬ 
tion.  The  media  was  getting  informa¬ 
tion,  but  they  weren’t  getting  it  veri¬ 
fied,”  Metos  said. 

In  response  Decker  and  Dawn  Tra¬ 
cy,  a  reporter  for  the  Salt  Lake  Tri¬ 
bune,  both  indicated  that  verification 
has  been  very  difficult. 

Problem  with  the  Church 

“I  think  we  tried  to  verify  all  our 
stories,  but  in  many  cases  no  one  in 
authority  would  talk.  Maybe  the  stor¬ 
ies  shouldn’t  have  run,  but  we  did  try 
to  verify  them,”  Decker  said. 

According  to  Tracy,  the  problem 
lies  not  only  with  government  orga¬ 
nizations,  but  also  with  the  LDS 
Church. 

“Access  to  information  is  a  key  to 
all  of  this,  and  I  am  having  trouble 
getting  answers  from  the  Mormon 
Church,”  she  said. 

She  cited  as  an  example  the  40 
church-owned  documents  mentioned 
by  church  leader  Gordon  B.  Hinkley 
in  a  press  conference  last  fall,  which 
are  associated  with  Hofmann. 


It's  heeere 

Halley's  Comet,  this  year's  celestial  celebrity,  should  be  visible  from  4  to  5:30  a.m.  in  the  southeastern  sky. 
But  like  some  celebrities,  it  can  be  shy  and  in  order  to  see  the  comet,  it  is  important  to  get  away  from  the 
mountains  and  city  lights.  According  to  Irvin  Bassett,  supervisor  of  the  BYU  planetarium,  because  the 
moon  is  full  right  now,  the  sky  is  too  bright  and  it  is  difficult  to  see  the  comet.  However,  he  said  about  April 
3  and  4,  the  moon  should  be  getting  out  of  the  way  enough  that  good  comet  viewing,  with  binoculars  or 
course,  should  be  possible  again.  _ _ _ 
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Transmitter  helps  track  thieves 


By  ED  WRIGHT 

Senior  Reporter 


A  new  surveilance  system  in  use  by  Utah  county 
police  agencies  is  helping  them  haul  in  thieves  at  a 
rate  that  has  the  agencies  pleasantly  surprised. 

The  heart  of  the  system  —  the  only  one  like  it  in 
the  nation  —  is  a  small  transmitter  that  can  be 
placed  in  most  anything.  Developed  by  a  Utah 
County  detective,  the  small  “bug”  is  placed  in 
stereos,  tools  and  other  items.  The  items  are  then 
left  in  cars  or  trucks  parked  on  streets  where  auto 
break-ins  have  been  a  problem. 

When  the  item  is  stolen,  mostly  by  smash-and- 
grab  theives,  police  agencies  can  follow  the  item 
through  the  small  signal  the  device  transmits.  Utah 
County  Sheriff  Sgt.  Frank  Wall  said  the  signal  can 
be  picked  up  for  over  22  miles  in  a  police  car  and  a 
far  greater  distance  when  the  county  airplane  is 
used. 


“This  program  is  highly  successful.  It  is  a  very 
good  return  on  our  investment,”  said  Wall.  Since 
the  program  began  less  than  a  year  ago,  Utah 
County  has  arrested  more  than  100  people  using 
the  system.  The  county  has  also  helped  other  police 
agencies  in  Utah  Valley  and  neigboring  counties 
use  the  system  with  a  high  degree  of  success. 

Late  Tuesday  night,  Provo  police  arrested  the 
latest  burglary  suspect  after  they  followed  the  sig¬ 
nal  transmitted  from  a  “bug”  inside  a  car  stereo 
system.  Provo  Police  Lt.  George  Pierpont  said 
Todd  Hutchings,  23,  of  Mapleton  was  charged  with 
burglary  when  they  found  him  in  possession  of  a  car 
stereo  that  had  been  “bugged.”  “Detective  Patter¬ 
son  puts  them  in  anything  you  can  think  of  and  they 
are  not  detectable,”  said  Wall. 

The  transmitters  are  made  by  Utah  County  De¬ 
tective  Larry  Patterson  who  says  they  will  last  six 
months  on  one  set  of  batteries. 

Wall  said  the  fact  that  police  can  track  the  “bugs” 


NEWS  DIGEST 


from  long  distances  and  over  a  long  period  of  time 
has  surprised  several  suspects  upon  their  arrest. 
“We  got  one  guy  at  a  swap  meet  in  Salt  Lake  Coun¬ 
ty.  He  was  pretty  surprised  when  we  told  him  who 
we  were  and  where  and  when  the  item  was  stolen 
and  identified  it  with  the  beeper,”  he  said. 

The  program  can  also  claim  success  in  the  high 
degree  of  convictions  that  are  received.  “Most  of 
the  people  plead  guilty,”  said  Pierpont. 

Once  an  item  is  stolen  and  the  police  have  located 
it,  they  obtain  a  search  warrant  from  the  court. 
“The  courts  have  upheld  the  search  warrants,”  said 
Wall.  “The  court  has  ruled  that  the  stolen  item 
located  through  a  beeper  signal  is  probable  cause 
for  a  search.” 

Police  agencies  are  excited  with  the  new  tool  in 
their  war  on  crime.  The  device  has  proved  it  can 
save  many  man  hours  of  police  time.  “We  recently 
helped  Juab  County  in  a  case  that  cleared  over  30 
other  cases,”  said  Wall. 


New  computer  chip 
to  help  ailing  plant 

WEST  JORDAN,  Utah  (AP)  — Nation¬ 
al  Semiconductor,  which  cut  employment 
at  its  plant  here  by  50  percent  last  year, ' 


proved  business  conditions  should  enable 
National  Semiconductor  to  improve  its 
financial  performance  this  calendar  year.” 

During  the  quarter  ending  March  9, 
National  Semiconductor  reported  a  net 


gasoline  during  a  seven-month  period. 

She  said  there  was  a  hazard  of  fire  and 
explosion  in  the  area. 

According  to  Brazzale,  the  Conoco  plant 
,  _  _  began  making  repairs  March  12  on  its  leak- 

loss  of  $32  million,  or  38  cents  a  share,  on  ing  line.  The  company’s  inventory  records 


sales  of  $328.9  million.  That  compares  to 


manufacturing  a  reprogrammable  compu-  with  net  earnings  of  $1.5  million,  or  2  cents 


ter  chip  and  powerful  new  microprocessor 
in  hopes  of  capturing  a  greater  share  of  the 
market  in  the  improving  semiconductor 
industry,  officials  say. 

Charles  E.  Sporck,  president  and  chief 
executive  officer,  said  the  Santa  Clara, 
Calif. ,  based  firm’s  semiconductor  division 
has  increased  orders  for  the  second 
straight  quarter. 

And  company  spokesman  Gray  Allen 
said  that  at  the  West  Jordan  plant,  two  of 
three  manufacturing  lines  have  been  con¬ 
verted  to  product  “leading  edge”  inte¬ 
grated  circuits. 

“We  are  encouraged  by  the  recent  up¬ 
turn  in  the  semiconductor  industry  and 
look  forward  to  its  continuation,”  said 
Sporck  in  a  prepared  statement.  “Com¬ 
bined  with  our  new  products  and  con¬ 
tinuing  cost  control,  the  trend  toward  ' 


per  share,  on  sales  of  $394.5  million  for  the 
same  period  in  1985. 

Companies  must  stop 
gas  leaks  in  water 

WORLAND,  Wyo.  (AP)  —  The  State 
Department  of  Environmental  Quality  has 
asked  several  Worland  companies  to  take 
measures  to  stop  gasoline  from  leaking 
into  the  area’s  water  table  and  sewer 
system. 

According  to  DEQ  spokeswoman  Melin¬ 
da  Brazzale,  the  agency  has  identified  the 
source  of  thousands  of  gallons  of  leaking 


Brazzale  said  DEQ  engineers  have  de¬ 
termined  that  one  Worland  business, 


Conoco  bulk  plant  lost  186,000  gallons  of  med. 


show  the  gasoline  was  lost  between  July 
31,  1985  and  Jan.  31,  1986. 

Brazzale  said  DEQ  engineers  also  disco¬ 
vered  a  leak  at  Dowell  Scchmberger,  an  oil 
well  servicing  company.  She  said  a  10,000- 
gallon  underground  storage  tank  marked 
by  corrosion  holes  was  removed  March  12. 

U  of  U  trims  service 
to  comply  with  order 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  (AP)  —  The  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah  has-  been  caceling  some 
courses,  leaving  jobs  vacant  and  other¬ 
wise  trimming  services  to  comply  with  a 
budget  cut  ordered  by  the  Utah  Legisla¬ 
ture. 

Leon  B.  Robertson,  associate  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  budget  and  planning  at  the  uni¬ 
versity1,  said  $1.34  million  was  to  be  trim- 


Provo  council  debates  issue 
of  private  garbage  collection 


By  ANGELIQUE  SIMMONS 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

The  communication  ability  of  Provo’s 
Municipal  Council  seemed  to  be  in  ques¬ 
tion  Tuesday  as  the  council  debated  the 
current  controversy  of  the  possible  pri¬ 
vate  operation  of  Provo’s  garbage  collec¬ 
tion  service. 

Councilmembers  vented  frustrations  to 
the  mayor  about  not  being  informed  about 
the  possible  change  prior  to  reading  about 
it  in  a  local  newspaper  article. 

“It  makes  us  (the  council)  look  like  we 
are  fighting  against  you,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  The  council  has  cooperated  with  you 
since  the  beginning  of  the  year,”  said  coun- 
cilmember  Stan  Brown. 

“I  am  chairman  of  the  group,  so ’you’d 
think  I  would  know  something  about  (the 


proposed  change),  said  councilmember 
Ben  Porter,  chairman  of  the  council  com¬ 
mittee  over  the  Public  Services  Depart¬ 
ment. 

“We  (the  councilmembers)  are  elected 
officials  just  as  you  (the  Mayor)  are.  I  want 
to  know  what’s  going  on.  I  want  to  be  able 
to  answer  questions  (from  citizens),”  said 
councilmember  Stan  Brown.  Brown  said 
he  has  received  many  phone  calls  and 
questions  from  the  public  over  the  issue. 

“We  are  not  talking  about  laying  off  peo¬ 
ple.  We  hav  all  alternatives  open,”  said 
Mayor  Joe  Jenkins,  referring  to  the  possi¬ 
ble  outside  contracting  of  garbage  collec¬ 
tion.  “We  will  not  make  a  decision  until  we 
come  and  talk  to  you  as  a  council,”  he  said. 

According  to  Jenkins  the  option  to  con¬ 
tract  out  municipal  functions  is  still  in  the 
study  stages. 


The  Supreme  Court  passed  a  ruling  a 
few  years  ago  prohibiting  municipalities 
from  refining  all  public  service  contracts 
explained  Jenkins. 

Soon  afterwards  a  suit  was  filed  against 
the  city  by  a  commercial  garbage- 
collection  agency.  The  firm  wanted  to 
open  up  the  garbage  collection  industry  in 
Provo  for  organizations  not  operated  by 
the  city.  The  city  lost  the  suit  and  must 
now  look  at  contracting  out  its  garbage 
collection  and  other  public  services  as  an 
alternative  explained  Jenkins. 

Councilmember  Charles  Henson 
praised  the  administration  in  relation  to 
the  issue.  Although  rumors  are  probable 
and  not  accurate,  the  situation  shows  the 
willingness  of  the  dministration  to  be  Open 
and  give  direct  answers  to  the  staff. 


Softball  complex  ok'd 
by  Orem  City  Council 


Orem  residents  will  soon  be  en¬ 
joying  the  use  of  five  additional  soft- 
ball  diamonds  made  possible  by  a  con¬ 
ditional  use  permit  and  lease  agree¬ 
ment  finalized  Tuesday  by  the  Orem 
City  Council. 

The  agreement  will  allow  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints  to  develop  the  city-owned 
property  at  1750  West  Springwater 
Drive.  The  park  will  include  a  conces¬ 
sion  stand,  manager’s  residence,  play 
area  and  parking  lot. 

The  park  will  be  scheduled  through 
the  city.  Councilmember  H.  Keith 
Hunt  asked  if  a  conflict  would  result 
because  of  the  LDS  Church’s  stan¬ 
dard  regarding  the  abstinence  of  alco¬ 
hol  and  tobacco. 

Daryl  Berlin,  Orem  city  manager, 
said  “Public  standards  will  be 
observed  during  public  play  and 
church  standards  will  be  observed 
during  church  play.” 

However,  city  ordinance  forbids 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  public  parks  in¬ 
cluding  athletic  fields  according  to 
Berlin. 

The  land  was  originally  purchased 


by  the  city  to  separate  residents  in 
that  area  from  the  sewage  treatment 
plant. 

“We  bought  this  land  that  we’re 
donating  to  the  church  for  the  di¬ 
amonds  as  a  buffer  zone  to  protect 
residents  and  now  we’re  going  to  be 
attracting  people  to  come  here,”  said 
Harley  M.  Gillman,  councilmember. 

The  council  agreed  that  although 
the  smell  from  the  treatment  pond 
can  be  overpowering  at  times  it  would 
have  a  different  affect  on  residents  of 
the  area  than  people  who  come  to  play 
ball.  People  playing  ball  would  be  free 
to  leave  whereas  residents  in  the  area 
don’t  have  that  option. 

Gillman  said  he  had  previously 
been  opposed  to  the  action  because  he 
had  been  told  the  mosquito  problem  in 
the  area  was  uncontrollable  since  the 
location  of  the  park  is  so  close  to  Utah 
Lake. 

Since  January,  a  more  complete 
proposal  has  been  submitted  to  the 
council  with  documentation  that  indi¬ 
cates  the  mosqitoes  are  controllable 
and  will  not  cause  problems. 
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Pear  Mom, 

What  a  year!  You've  seen 
us  in  Hie  news.  But  that's 
not  necessarily  BYU1.! 
Gotta  go....  L'ta  off  to  the. 
UnYorum . 

Love. 


THE  ftlKftftlQTT  C.ENVER 


11-00  KM 


DIAMOND  IMPORTER  WILL  SELL 
DIRECT  TO  YOU 

SAVE  50%  to  809$ 


From  the  Diamond  Exchange 
in  RAMAT-GAN,  ISRAEL 


This  is  an  opportunity  to  purchase,  at  or 
below,  the  price  PAID  by  the  many  fine 
merchants  in  this  area. 

Choose  from  over  2000  ring  styles  or  have 
our  goldsmiths  custom  manufacture  your 
own  personal  setting. 


SAVE  $99  OFF  REGULAR  RETAI 
SUPER CATALOG CLEARANCE SA 


FANTASTIC  BUY  , 
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ome  and  abroad 


k>rld  part  of  Y  studies 


DRAH  POULSON 

Staff  Writer _ 

rorld  is  our  campus,”  a  popular 
re  at  BYU,  is  becoming  a  reality 
trograms  that  allow  students  to 
|d  see  the  world  or  that  bring  the 
i:ampus  through  other  people, 
udy  Abroad  program,  which 
lidents  to  study  in  foreign  coun- 
e  learn  about  different  cultures, 
people’s  appreciation  and  under- 
>:or  others. 

the  world’s  main  problems  is  the 
immunication  between  different 
s  said  Kay  Ross,  a  sophomore 
lhland,  Wash.,  majoring  in  in- 
agn. 

;ent  one  summer  in  London  with 
ilabroad  in  an  effort  to  learn  more 
jgn.  However,  she  came  back  to 
3  knowing  more  than  textbooks 
|eh. 

sis  a  great  need  in  our  world  for 
nation  and  understanding  of  cul- 
isocieties  and  languages  and  peo- 
t1  than  one’s  own,”  said  President 
.  Holland,  during  the  inaugura- 
e  David  M.  Kennedy  Center  on 
‘1983. 

of  a  program  such  as  this  would 
idents  and  faculty  to  experience 
e  study  that  would  help  them 
jid  others  and  prepare  for  the  fil¬ 
ing  central  purpose  of  the  center 
Iiprepare  students  for  responsible 
flip  and  contructive  careers  in 
"heir  personal  interest,”  Presi- 

dies  ruin 
|ii  holiday 
women 

iS  ’ELHI,  India  (AP)  —  Wednesday  is  Holi 
Si  da,  a  time  to  splash  Mends  with  colored 
s,  Id  exchange  sweets,  but  rowdies  have 
si  unholy  holiday  during  which  women  hide 
J  bines. 

is  r  administration  is  urging  residents  to 
|  :  Holi  in  a  holy  way,”  but  to  little  avail. 

«i  are  posted  at  strategic  points  and  plainc- 
I  ;:ers  ride  buses  to  catch  young  men  armed 
*  Hied  balloons  and  water  pistols. 

‘I!  tog  to  Hindu  mythology,  holi  marks  the 
-  f  an  evil  woman  named  Holika,  who 
m  3  kill  her  nephew  for  not  worshiping  her 
”  he  king. 

s;  inally,  people  rub  and  splash  each  other 
3  ,  exchange  sweets  and  drink  an  intox- 
l  d  bhang. 

i  ast  few  years,  however,  Holi  celebrations 
/  ;d  the  bounds  of  ordinary  merrymaking. 

/  yal  of  Color  has  become  a  license  to  pinch 
I  t  ivomen  and  sing  lewd  songs. 
i.  t  Holi!  This  is  Holi!  Everything  goes  on 
mg  hooligans  shout. 

a  kdian  women  are  subject  on  any  given  day 
;  ;  called  “Eve-teasing:”  crude  comments, 
|  jestures  and  physical  harassment.  The 
HI  ral  makes  it  worse. 

■  row  we  will  be  locked  in.  Half  the  girls 
|  or  home  anyway.  We  will  just  play  among 
1  ”  Vinki  Ahuja,  a  math  student  at  the 
llrlouse  college  for  women,  said  Tuesday. 
Ssuch  a  scare  that  girls  stop  coming  to  the 
|ro  days  before.” 

ing  prices 
ly  reopen 
aper  mines 

)N,  Ariz.  (AP)  —  Two  copper  producers 
1  plants  in  Arizona  could  be  reopened  if 
ices  improve  sufficiently, 
s  Dodge  Corp.,  the  New  York- 
tered  No.  1  producer  in  the  nation,  said  in 
1  report  that  it  would  take  substantial 
■eases  to  warrant  reopening  its  mine  at 
miles  west  of  Tucson, 
ter,  Phelps  Dodge  Chairman  George  B. 
iso  said  the  excess  world  inventories  of 
•e  largely  depleted.  And,  Munroe  said, 
copper  is  expected  to  benefit  from  a  con¬ 
icline  in  the  value  of  the  dollar  relative  to 
rencies. 

3  the  world  economy  falls  unexpectedly 
ision,  these  positive  fundamentals  should 
in  to  encourage  higher  prices,”  Munroe 


dent  Holland  said. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  build  other  BYU 
campuses  around  the  world,  so  the  next 
best  thing  is  to  take  the  students  out  into 
the  world  to  interact  with  different  coun¬ 
tries,  said  Ray  Hillam,  director  of  the 
David  M.  Kennedy  Center  for  internation¬ 
al  studies. 

Perhaps  one  of  the  main  goals  for  stu¬ 
dents  involved  in  study  abroad  programs 
is  to  learn  different  languages.- 

"There  is  a  great  need  in  our 
world  for  the  examination  of 
societies  and  languages  and 
people  other  than  one's 
one." 

—  Jeffrey  R.  Holland 
—  BYU  President 


Kim  Howlett,  a  senior  from  Anchorage, 
Alaska,  majoring  in  travel  and  tourism, 
went  to  Spain  for  a  two-month  summer 
term  to  learn  how  to  effectively  communi¬ 
cate  in  Spanish. 

For  one  month  Howlett  lived  with  a 
Spanish  family  and  had  to  communicate 
exclusively  in  Spanish. 

This  practical  experience  enables  peo¬ 
ple  to  learn  at  a  much  faster  pace  than  by 
studying  about  it  in  books  only. 

“All  the  things  I  studied  I  got  to  see,  and 
if  you  see  it  you  remember  it,”  Howlett 


Ross  said  that  as  she  traveled  in  London 


she  found  that  people  had  stereotyped 
Americans  as  being  loud  and  obnoxious. 

Because  of  these  preconceived  ideas, 
American  students  must  be  careful  to  set  a 
positive  example. 

Another  BYU  travel/foreign  study 
program  available  in  some  areas  is  the  in¬ 
ternship  program,  which  allows  students 
to  learn  how  to  work  in  another  culture. 
This  program  is  developing,  Hillam  said. 
Students  are  able  to  apply  what  they  have 
learned  more  readily. 

Not  only  do  students  participate  in 
these  various  programs,  but  faculty  mem¬ 
bers  are  sent  out  to  learn  and  to  help  other 
classes. 

Faculty  members  go  all  over  the  world, 
some  to  lecture,  some  to  teach  formal  clas¬ 
ses  and  some  to  do  research,  said  Hillam. 

Dr.  Clayton  White,  professor  of  Zoolo¬ 
gy,  has  done  research  in  countries  such  as 
Greenland,  Austalia  and  South  America, 
to  learn  more  about  endangered  species. 

His  experiences  have  helped  broaden 
his  education  and  have  enabled  him  to 
teach  students  better  and  give  them  an 
overall  view  of  the  subject. 

A  lot  of  doctoral  and  masters  theses  in 
zoology  have  been  done  by  people  study¬ 
ing  outside  of  America,  said  White. 

Because  not  all  students  can  study 
abroad,  programs  are  set  up  that  bring  the 
cultures  and  art  to  them. 

One  example  of  a  exhibit  on  campus  is 
Ramses  II. 

At  the  end  of  March  there  will  be  an  art 
exhibit  titled,  “Through  Arab  Eyes,”  a 
three-week  art  exhibit  hosted  by  the  Ken¬ 
nedy  Center. 


Anonymous  letter 
warns  polygamists 


COLORADO  CITY,  Ariz.  (AP)  —  Authorities 
have  begun  investigating  an  unsigned  letter  deli¬ 
vered  to  the  marshal  here  that  warns  followers  of 
polygamist  leader  Leroy  Johnson  to  forsake  him  by 
Tuesday  “or  be  destroyed  by  the  sword  of  the 
Lord.” 

The  letter  is  thought  to  be  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  the  Lamb  of  God,  a  rival  polygamist  group  that 
was  led  by  Ervil  LeBaron  until  he  died  in  the  Utah 
State  Prison  in  1982,  the  Arizona  Republic  re¬ 
ported. 

The  letter,  delivered  to  Colorado  City  Marshal 
,  Sam  Barlow  earlier  this  month,  named  Leo  LeBar- 
on  as  Ervil  LeBaron’s  successor,  and  said  he  would 
carry  out  Ervil  LeBaron’s  order  if  Johnson’s  follow¬ 
ers  failed  to  repent,  according  to  the  Phoenix  news¬ 
paper. 

Ervil  LeBaron  was  convicted  in  the  1980  slaying 
of  Rulon  C.  Allred  in  Salt  Lake  City,  who  headed 
another  polygamist  sect. 

Authorities  said  they  think  Leo  LeBaron  could 
be  an  alias  for  Leo  Evoniuk,  who  visited  Ervil 
LeBaron  While  he  was  in  prison. 

“We’re  still  trying  to  find  out  whether  the  person 
is  a  real  person  or  just  a  fictitious  name,”  said  Ken 
Campbell,  sheriff  of  Washington  County,  Utah. 
“It’s  just  like  we  would  react  to  a  bomb  threat  or 
any  other  threat.” 

Mohave  County  Sheriff  Joe  Bonzelet  said  his  de¬ 
partment  turned  the  investigation  over  to  the  FBI. 
“I  haven’t  got  the  money  or  the  manpower  to  enter 
a  holy  war,”  he  said. 

“The  only  thing  I  can  tell  you  is  the  FBI  has  the 
letter  and  they  have  talked  to  sources  in  Colorado 
City  about  it,”  he  said.  “I  hope  they  have  something 
by  April  1.” 

James  Bolenbach,  FBI  spokesman  in  Phoenix, 


said,  “I  can’t  tell  you  one  way  or  the  other  whether 
we  are  conducting  an  investigation.  I  know  they 
said  so  in  the  newspaper.” 

Bolenbach  said  the  agents  assigned  to  cover  the 
Colorado  City  area  were  out  of  the  office  and  could 
not  be  reached  for  comment. 

The  Republic  quoted  the  letter  as  saying  that  the 
fundamentalist  Mormons  here  were  warned  Aug. 
16,  1984,  that  God  would  destroy  them  if  they  did 
not  answer  the  call  to  repentance. 

The  letter  also  said  residents  of  Colorado  City 
and  Hilldale  were  “guilty  of  sins  that  can  only  be 
forgiven  through  the  ordinance  of  blood  atone¬ 
ment.” 

“His  (God’s)  work  of  retribution  will  be  carried 
out  upon  those  not  willing  to  repent  and  follow  his 
true  prophet  and  patriarch,”  the  newspaper  quoted 
the  letter.  “This  last  warning  is  given  to  you.  It  is 
your  duty  to  spread  this  warning  among  your 
people.” 


The  BYU  On-Campus  Living/ Learning  Experience 


SO  MANY 
PLACES  TO 
EAT... 


...AND  ONE 
PLACE 
TO  DINE. 


ESERVATIONS 
375-1895 

EST  FIRST  SOUTH,  PROVO 


I’m  Staying 


Julie  Field  is  a  freshman  from  Farmington, 
Utah,  with  an  information  management 
major.  She  is  a  1985  graduate  of  Davis  High 
School,  where  she  was  president  of  her 
chapter  of  Future  Business  Leaders  of 
America  and  a  member  of  the  National 
Honor  Society.  Her  hobbies  are  drama, 
sports,  and  creative  dating. 


—because  I  like  living  close  to 
the  center  of  things.  From 
Heritage  Halls  I  can  get  to  any 
building  on  campus  within  10 
minutes.  In  the  apartments  we 
do  our  own  cooking ,  which 
means  we  get  to  choose  what 
we  eat.  The  lounge  areas  are 
great  for  having  visitors  and 
meeting  new  people.  In  the 
central  building  we  have 
access  to  typewriters,  word 
processors,  and  other  things  to 
help  us  get  good  grades;  and 
there's  also  aerobics  for  guys 
and  girls.  Besides,  my  ward  is 
terrific.  Ilove  it  here! 


Why  live  anywhere  else? 

BYU  Housing  Office,  C-169  ASB,  Brigham  Young  University,  Provo,  Utah  84602 


BOOKSTORE 


byu  bool^rore 


Customer  Service  Since  1906 
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BYU  may  not  be  all  that  bad 


Excited  elephant  attacks  zookeep 


By  DAVID  W.  STAUB 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 


(Texas  A&MM  Stanford,  Carleton  and  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  California)  enrolled  more  merit  scholars 
than  BYU. 

Along  with  enrolling  large  numbers  of  merit 
scholars,  BYU  is  also  producing  extraordinary  peo¬ 
ple  to  enter  into  the  work  field. 

Evan  McCollum,  a  1978  communications  j 

"  Tartin 


For  many  years,  a  favorite  past  time  of  BYU 
students  has  been  complaining  about  the  universi¬ 
ty.  Standards  are  too  strict,  there’s  too  much  press¬ 
ure  to  get  married,  the  programs  are  a  joke,  the  rxvan  McCollum,  a  1978  communications  gn 
city  is  too  conservative  and  BYU  is  too  expensive,  ate,  is  now  the  public  relations  manager  for  Max  ^ 
Many  of  these  complaints  are  made  by  students  Marietta  aerospace  in  New  Orleans.  After  complet- 
who  have  never  attended  other  universities.  They 1  ing  his  internship  with  MM  A,  McCollum  began 
have  nothing  with  which  to  compare  their  BYU  working  for  the  company.  “They  were  impressed 
experience.  They  have  no  firm  knowledge  of  the  with  the  type  of  program  BYU  offered.  They  didn’t 
regulations  and  occurrences  at  other  schools.  know  of  any  other  school  that  forced  the  student  to 
At  a  fireside  address  in  1975,  Elder  Dallin  H.  have  professional  experience  combined  with  the 
Oaks,  then  president  of  BYU,  attacked  the  games  classroom, ’’said  McCollum. 

that  occur  at  BYU.  - - — - - 

J  “I  would  like  to  erect  monkey  bars  on  the  quad  of  "I  would  like  to  erect  monkey  bars  on  the 
♦this  campus.  The  monkey  bars  would  remain  in  quad  of  this  campus.  The  monkey  bars 


iplace  for  one  week  so  that  all  of  the  students  would 
have  the  opportunity  to  play  on  them.  After  a 
fweek,  the  monkey  bars  would  be  taken  down  to 
4show  all  students  that  the  games  are  over.  It  is 
*time  to  get  down  to  business  and  study  instead  of 
"’"'ring  our  silly  games,”  he  said. 

Ilder  Oaks  brought  BYU  out  of  the  childish 
•stage  and, began  to  establish  it  as  a  university  of 
jhigher  learning.  This  statement  can  be  verified  by 
’examination  of  “Colleges  and  Universities  Enroll¬ 
ing  the  Merit  Scholars  of  1985.” 

For  the  fall  semester  of  1985,  Yale  University 


would  remain  in  place  for  one  week  so  that 
all  of  the  students  would  have  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  play  on  hen.  After  a  week,  the 
monkey  bars  would  be  taken  down  to 
show  all  students  that  the  games  are  over. 
It  is  time  to  get  down  to  business  and 
study  instead  of  playing  our  silly  games." 

—  Elder  Dallin  H.  Oaks 
—  former  president  of  BYU 


For  the  1985-86  school  year,  Yale  University 
charged  $15,020  for  tuition,  fees,  room  and  board 
for  a  resident  student.  An  additional  $200  was 
charged  for  hospitalization  insurance. 

The  University  of  Michigan  charged  $8,730  for 
tuition,  fees,  room  and  board  for  a  resident  student. 
Non-resident  students  paid  an  additional  $4,520. 

The  University  of  Nebraska  charged  a  resident 
student  $4,840  for  tuition,  fees,  books,  room  and 
board.  Noonresidents  paid  an  additional  $1,900. 

Baltimore’s  Johns  Hopkins  University  charged- 
resident  students  $14,630  for  tuition,  room  and. 
board,  books  and  a  matriculum  fee.  No.figures  were 
available  for  non-resident  students. 

The  University  of  Utah  charged  resident  stu¬ 
dents  $3,911  for  tuition  and  housing.  No  figures, 
were  available  for  books,  fees  or  out  of  state  costs. 

Louisiana  State  University’s  fee  for  resident  tui¬ 
tion  was  $968  for  the  regular  school  year.  Non¬ 
residents  paid  $2,468  for  tuition.  Those  amounts 
include  the  registration  fee  and  health  insurance. 
Housing  costs  range  from  $390-$!, 980.  The  costs 
are  dependent  on  whether  the  student  lives  in  uni¬ 
versity-owned  apartments  o  fraternity/sorority 


HOUSTON  (AP)  —  A  5-ton 
elephant  wrapped  its  trunk  around  a 
zookeeper’s  neck,  swung  him  around 
and  slammed  him  against  a  wall,  but 
the  man  escaped  serious  injury. 

John  Werler,  director  of  the  Hous¬ 
ton  Zoo,  said  the  18-year-old  Asian 
elephant,  named  Thai,  reached  over  a 
barricade  in  an  elephant  pen  and 
grabbed  keeper  William  J.  Neuser  on 
Sunday. 

Neuser,  27,  was  watering  several 


,  Jesse  D.  Frederick,  who  v 
ing  the  zoo  Sunday  afternoon 
Neuser’s  aid  when  he  heard 
er’s  screams. 

Werler  said  Thai  was  in 
because  he  was  in  a  period 
excitement  when  elephants 
come  aggressive  and  danger 
Neuser  suffered  only  sen 
was  released  after  treatment 


,  .  ,  ,  -  - „  Richard  Long,  who  graduated  in  1965  with  his 

enrolled  167  ment  scholars,  University  of  Michigan  B.  A.  and  in  1967  with  his  M.  A. ,  is  the  Manager  of 
enrolled  77,  University  of  Nebraska  enrolled  36,  Corporate  Communications  for  Dow  Chemical  in 
Johns  Hopkins  University  enrolled  25,  University  Midland,  Mich.  While  working  with  Dow,  Long  has 
(of  Utah  enrolled  20,  Louisiana  State  University  worked  in  Miami,  Washington,  D.C.  and  in  Michi- 
eimoUed  12,  Utah  State  University  enrolled  6  and  gan.  Along  with  his  duties  as  manager,  Long  has 
B  AU  en/olled  5L  spoken  at  the  national  conference  for  the  Public 

Only  four  other  schools  west  of  the  Mississippi  Relations  Society  of  America. 


Utah  State  University  charged  Utah  residents 
$1,692  for  uition  and  housing.  No  figures  were 
available  for  books  or  fees.  Non-resident  students 
paid  an  additional  $1,629,  almost  doubling  the  fees  . 
paid  by  residents. 

BYU  charged  church  members  $1,480  for  tuition  i 
and  $2,250-$2,468  for  housing.  Non-members  paid 
an  additional  $740  for  tuition. 

The  above  figures  demonstrate  that  BYU,  when 
compared  to  other  universities  in  the  country, 
offers  an  excellent  education  and  produces  out¬ 
standing  graduates  at  a  reasonable  expense. 


First  Wok  ® 


RESTAURANT  —  & 

All  Wonders  of  China  in  First  Wok’s  Good  Taste 
Invites  You  To  Try  Our  Delicious  Chinese  Mandarin 
Szechuan  Cuisine  and  Selections  of  Seafood 

(BRING  THIS  COUPON  FOR  10%  DISCOUNT 


Combination  Lunch  Specials  Every  Day 
from  *295 

Dinners  from  *395 


An  Elegant  Dining  Experience 
Beautiful  “ 


iful  New  Chinese  Decor 
and  Leisurely  Atmosphere 

Private  Banquet  Facilities  for  20  to  50  People 
Open  Monday-Thursday  11:30  a.rrL-1C):06  p.m. 
(Open  Friday  &  Saturday  til  1 1 :00  p.m.) 

373-7203 


1425  SOUTH  STATE  STREET,  PROVO,  UTAH 

(South  of  Pioneer  Drive-In,  next  to  Sinclair  gas  station) 


Network  news  healthy 


By  MARY  M.  KUNZ 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  ultimate  fate  of  Dan  Rather’s  Evening  News 
is  up  to  the  students  of  BYU  and  anyone  else  who 
tunes  into  the  5:30  news,  a  CBS  News  National 
News  Editor  and  alumnus  of  BYU  told  students 
Monday. 

“People  like  you  have  the  ultimate  power  over  all 
ofus,”  said  news  editor  David  W.  Fitzpatrick.  “You  CNN  has  reached  the  “benchmark  in  terms  of 


said. 

“IPs  hard  to  see  how  tradition  is  going  to  melt 
away,”  said  Fitzpatrick.  New  competitors  are  en¬ 
tering  the  market,  but  audences  watch  the  major 
networks -because  of  their  well-known  anchors  and 
their  credibility. 

“Chicken  Noodle  News” 

The  newer  Cable  Network  News  (CNN)  used  to 
be  called  the  “Chicken  Noodle  News”,  but  now 


can  reach  up  to  the  knob 
turn  us  off.” 

Rumors  exaggerated 

‘The  rumors  of  network  news’  death  are  highly 
iggerated,”  Fitzpatrick  told  more  than  a  hun¬ 
dred  students  and  faculty  members  who  crowded 
into  the  Nelke  Theater,  HFAC.  The  speech  was 
part  of  Communications  Week. 

Viewer  loyalty 

Fitzpatrick  said  the  future  of  network  news  is 
bright.  Although  audience  viewing  percentages  for 
the  nightly  news  went  down  prior  to  1985,  the 
percentages  went  up  a  bit  last  year  to  67  percent, 
he  said. 


the  right  of  the  TV  and'  acceptability,”  he  said. 

Fitzpatrick  said  as  news  editor  he  helps  CBS 
decide  daily  which  stories  will  be  put  in  the  news. 

The  stories  are  chosen  because  they  are  timely  or 
emotional  news.  Sometimes  they  are  just  goofy,  he 
said,  such  as  the  story  about  the  Japanese  couples 
who  come  to  San  Francisco  to  enjoy  their  honey¬ 
moon  shooting  at  a  firing  range,  because  there  are 
no  firing  ranges  in  Japan. 

Tough  Call 

“It’s  a  tough  call  everynight,”  he  said  about  the 
decision  making  process.  “It’s  a  physically  and 
mentally  tough  business  to  be  in.” 

Fitzpatatrick,  a  1968  BYU  journalism  graduate, 


Fitzpatrick  attributed  his  optimism  to  viewing  has  worked  for  QBS 13  years,  covering  news  events 
tradition,  solid  editing,  network  openness  about  in  Iran,  Northern  Ireland,  and  Libya.  He  currently 


mistakes  and  the  talent  of  network  personnel.  Stu-  works  in  New  York,  and  came  to  Utah  to  speak  at 
dies  show  that  if  parents  watched  Walter  Cronkite,  the  invitation  of  the  BYU  Communication’s 
then,  their  kids  are  likely  to  watch  Dan  Rather,  he  partment. 
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system  is  being  tested  in  several  law  schools  now,  and  has 
iplemented  for  test  purposes  in  a  major  Denver  law  firm 
;as  offices  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Farmer  said, 
rl  inimal  science  area  is  also  doing  valuable  research  with 
;!  d  dairy  cattle,  rabbits,  poultry  and  sheep,  hoping  to 
a  production  and  quality. 

l!  Wallentine,  chairman  of  animal  sciences,  said  “We  are 
|tat  the  possibility  of  twinning  in  beef  cattle  by  splitting 
3.  We  also  have  a  host  of  things  we’re  doing  with  poultry 
bits.” 

ner  research  area  which  could  be  of  great  benefit  is  study 
a  alfalfa  silage  and  alfalfa  hay,  seeing  which  produces  the 
iility  meat  and  milk  for  the  lowest  cost. 

«ollege  of  education  is  working  closely  with  the  public 
n  researching  such  areas  as  new  testing  programs,  year- 
jchooling,  career  ladders  and  improved  administration 
ccording  to  Dean  Ralph  Smith  of  the  school  of  education, 
ler  thing  the  school  does  is  guarantee  its  graduates.  “We 
ne  the  performance  of  our  graduates  for  two  years,”  said 
i!)  ‘All  the  school  where  they  are  working  has  to  do  is  call, 
lvery  good  about  our  graduates  and  are  quite  willing  to 
lem.” 

iition  faculty  members,  along  with  public  school  teachers, 
fed  a  curriculum  which  prepares  children  to  appreciate 
ases  II  exhibit.  “We  have  received  requests  for  these 
Is  from  school  systems  in  Colorado,  Idaho,  Arizona  and 
j”  said  Smith. 

ilamses  exhibit  travels  next  to  Vancouver,  Canada,  and 
aid  schools  there  have  also  requested  the  curriculum. 
Ilectron  Optics  Laboratory  at  BYU  uses  powerful  trans- 
and  scanning  electron  microscopes  to  aid  in  research, 
aicroscopes  may  magnify  a  substance  300,000  times, 
tor  W.M.  Hess  said  one  thing  electron  microscopes  are 
i  is  to  study  filter  papers  which  catch  pollutants.  This 
etermine  the  type  and  effects  of  the  pollution, 
ner  area  of  research  is  hair.  “We  are  right  now  doing 
i«e  research  in  different  types  of  hair,  from  Egyptian 
is  to  animals,”  Hess  said.  They  are  also  researching 
tissues,  the  effects  of  different  chemical  treatments  on 
1 1  tad  the  tiny  structures  on  ants  which  are  used  to  make 

said  they  train  graduate  students  and  faculty  members  to 
microscope  in  their  research,  or  do  the  microscope  re- 
ibr  the  faculty. 

fear  we  have  a  broader  application  than  the  last1  year,” 

Cancer  Reasearch  Center  is  doing  three  kinds  of  re- 
md  experimentation  to  find  ways  of  fighting  cancer.  Don 
vhq  works  at  the  center,  said  in  cancer  research  no 
hod  is  ever  the ‘right’  one.  “We  need  all  approaches,  since 
je  so  many  different  kinds  of  cancer  cells  we’re  dealing 
e  said. 

date  Dean  of  engineering  and  technology,  Durrant  S. 
aid,  “We  have  a  lot  of  things  which  are  quite  exciting  and 
^looking.” 

!  chemical  engineering  area,  research  is  being  done  with 
s  which  will  greatly  improve  their  storage  ability.  Also  in 
1  engineering  is  the  study  of  catalysis,  using  catalysts  to 
ster  chemical  reactions.  Both  of  these  technologies  are 


applicable  in  a  broad  variety  of  areas. 

Olani  said  the  mechanical  engineering  area  is  making  strides 
forward  in  the  study  of  robotics  and  the  application  of  automated 
assembly  —  current  trends  in  manufacturing. 

Civil  engineering  is  working  with  new  computer  graphics, 
which  civil  engineering  chairman  Henry  Christiansen  said  make 
it  possible  to  have  free-form  designing.  With  this  process,  en¬ 
gineers  are  not  limited  to  blocks  and  spheres  when  designing,  but 
can  produce  actual  shapes  of  objects  like  ships,  Christiansen  said. 

The  art  department  is  taking  innovative  steps  to  improve 
future  studies  as  well,  said  department  chairman  Sherron  Hill. 

Exchanges  with  other  school’s  faculties  and  stude.nts  are 
broadening  student’s  experience. 

One  faculty  member  has  developed  a  discipline-based  curricu¬ 
lum  to  teach  art  to  grade  school  children  which  combines  studio/ 
production,  aesthetics,  art  criticism  and  art  history,  most  of 
which  are  never  taught  to  grade  school  children,  Hill  said.  ■ 

Another  faculty  member  is  on  leave  this  semester,  exploring 
and  doing  some  basic  research  on  computer  graphics  for  the  fine 
artist,  Hill  said. 

In  the  humanities  research  center,  great  steps  have  been  made 
to  aid  professors  in  researching  topics. 

Director  Randall  Jones  said  they  are  able  to  put  large  texts  in 
computer  form,  then  access  information  in  the  text:  groups  of 
words,  single  words,  or  even  thought  patterns.  “This  makes  it 
possible  to  do  in  minutes  what  would  take  months  without  a 
computer,”  Jones  said. 

Another  project  at  the  center  is  computer-assisted  language 
learning.  Jones  said  one  of  their  professors  has  developed  a 
computerized  Spanish  placement  test  which  is  quicker  and  more 
accurate  than  any  others.  “It’s  really  the  first  of  its  kind  in  the 
country,”  he  said. 

Howard  Christy  at  university  publications  said  many  faculty 
members  are  doing  important  research  in  many  areas.  “Some  do 
the  major  research  projects  with  the  big  grants  -  they  invent  new 
things  or  do  major  cancer  research,  and  are  published  by  a  major 
firm,”  he  said. 

“Many  of  the  professors  here  are  doing  much  more  focused 
research  on  a  narrower  topic,  and  my  job  is  to  make  sure  that 
their  research,  which  is  just  as  valuable,  gets  published  as  well.” 

Christy  said  the  university  is  willing  to  give  subsidies  to  pub¬ 
lishers  to  reduce  their  risk  or  BYU  will  publish  the  research 
itself.  “The  university  wants  to  make  sure  strong  scholarly 
works  get  published,”  he  said. 

Many  other  departments  and  organizations  across  the  campus 
continue  to  do  research  which  may  be  of  real  value  to  future 
generations.  Dozens  of  athletic  and  dance  teams  prepare  and 
train  possible  professionals  every  day. 

The  Charles  Redd  Center  for  W estem  Studies  is  doing  a  study 
which  will  help  the  forest  service  manage  their  resources  better. 
The  Gerentology  Resource  Center  is  preparing  a  20-year  study 
which  will  help  families  understand  aging  and  know  how  to  deal 
with  it. 

The  communications  research  center,  the  Foundation  for 
Ancient  Research  in  Mormon  Studies  (FARMS),  the  Home  and 
Family  Development  Program,  the  paleontology  lab,  Physics 
and  astronomy,  the  American  Indian  Services  -all  helping  BYU 
to  continue  its  heritage  of  bringing  information  and  help  to  the 
world  which  will  make  it  a.  better  place  to  live. 


Reagans  say 
children  can 
hurt  parents 

NEW  YORK  (AP)  — 
President  Reagan  says 
that  children  can  some¬ 
times  hurt  their  pa¬ 
rents,  although  he  does 
not  take  personally  the 
novel  written  by  his 
daughter  Patti  Davis. 

“Oh,  you  get  a  little 
annoyed  sometimes,” 
Reagan  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  Barbara  Wal¬ 
ters  broadcast  Monday 
night  on  ABC, 


stable  crimes  include  fraud 


RY  M.  KUNZ 

Staff  Writer 


ary  Gillmore  story  and  the  tale  of 
lerty  brothers  are  probably  two  of 
i  notable  crimes  in  Utah.  Howev- 
lenforcement  officers  say  the  list 
not  stop  there. 

publicized  crimes  of  child  abuse- 
3  and  white, collar  fraudshould  also 
ded. 

|  e  collar  crimes  have  had  far  more 
!  on  the  people  in  this  area  than 
F  rimes,  according  to  local  special 
mt  Richard  Graham, 
j  ders  will  catch  the  headlines,  but 


thousands  of  investors  are  losing  their  life 
savings  in  fraud  scams.  Good  people  are  so 
susceptible  to  con  men,”  Graham  said. 
“This  area  is  a  hotbed  for  white-collar 
crimes.” 

Other  law  enforcement  officers  agree 
that  such  scams  are  prevalent  crimes,  in 
the  area,  but  the  crimes  having  the  most 
impact  on  their  memories  are  those  involv¬ 
ing  deaths. 

“The  Gary  Gillmore  arrest  was  the  most 
spectacular  as  far  as  media  coverage, "said 
Gerald  Nielsen,  Orem  public  information 
officer.  “I  interviewed  him,  and  he  confes¬ 
sed  the  murders  to  me.” 

“One  of  the  sadder  ones  was  the  homi¬ 


cide  qf  a  2-year-old  boy,”  said  Nielsen, 
who  supervised  the  Orem  detective  divi¬ 
sion  at  the  time  of  the  crime. 

“The  boy’s  father  got  upset  and  beat  him 
severely  and  stomped  on  him.  He  rup¬ 
tured  the  stomach  of  the  little  boy,” 
Nielsen  said.  “The  homicides  of  the  little 
kids  really  stand  out.” 

Another  incident  he  sadly  remembers 
happened  three  weeks  before  the  Gillmore 
arrest  in  1976. 
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POEMS 

WANTED 

Major  anthology  now  seeks  poems:  love,  nature,  haiku,  song 
lyrics,  reflective,  free  verse,  religious  —  all  types!  Beginners  are 
welcome!  Our  editors  will  reply  within  7  days. 

Send  ONE  POEM  ONLY,  21  lines  or  less,  to: 

WORLD  OF  POETRY  PRESS 
Dept.  AP  •  2431  Stockton  Blvd.  •  Sacramento,  California  95817 


KAYPRO 

introduces 

NON-OBSOLESCENCE 


Kaypro’s  new  "Snap-In”  technology  lets  you  exchange  or  update  all  vital  system  components  in  seconds. 


Computer  technology  changes  with  lightning 
speed.  In  the  time  it  takes  to  read  this,  there  wil 
be  dozens  of  new  products  on  the  market  that  make 
their  predecessors  obsolete.  With  that  in  mind,  we'd 
like  to  give  you  a  bit  of  good  news.  The  fully 
IBM  PC/XT  compatible  KAYPRO  PC 
signed  to  eliminate  computer  obsol 
means  it's  a  snap  to  update  all  vit  ‘ 
nents  -  right  down  to  the  system’ 


And,  if  it's  topnotch  features  you  want,  look  no 
further.  The  KAYPRO  PC  delivers:  IBM  PC  AT-style  key¬ 
board,  two  disk  drives,  dual  video  monitor,  built-in 


t 


FREE  Epson  Printer  —  with  current  BYU  ID  when  you  purchase 

the  Kaypro  PC  at  $1595  suggested  retail. 

Special  Order  our  IBM®XT  compatible  for  just  $695* 

•  640  K.-exp.  1  MEG.  •  150  w.  power  supply  •  7  open  exp.  slots  •  Dual  drives 

•  Space  for  hard  disk  •  1 80day  manufacturer’s  warranty  •  Clock  calendar 

•  Game  port  •  Serial  and  parallel  ports  •  RAM  drive  •  Print  spooler 

*  Prepaid  with  current  BYU  ID 

COMPUTERS 

Albertson's  Center/BYU  Diagonal/Provo 

2255  N.  University  Porkway  #39 

373-2901  TTCBC 


**w 


riday,  March  28  &  Saturday,  March  29 

.adies  dressed  as  bunnies  get  in  free. 

•  •  • 

Friday,  April  4  &  Saturday,  April  5 

*  (Conference  Weekend) 

Always  packed  at 


*  I 


*  466-3733  ♦ 

30  East  21 00  South,  Salt  Lake  City 


Sil’s  hasn’t  stayed  in  business 
35  years  by  cutting  corners 


Sil  Hathaway  personally  selects  every 
halibut  and  oversees  every  step  of 
production.  Sil’s  hamburgers  aren’t 
hamburgers  at  all,  they’re 
steakburgers:  sirloin  made  from  prime 
cuts  of  beef,  selected  by  Sil  himself.  It  is 
this  attention  to  quality  and  detail  that 
has  kept  Sil  Hathaway  in  the  restaurant 
business  for  over  35  years.  Next  time 
you  eat  at  the  Ivy  Tower,  stop  by  the 
kitchen  and  meet  Sil. 


Sil’s  Ivy  Tower  is  one  of  Provo’s 
historic  landmarks.  This  nostalgic 
restaurant  is  decorated  throughout 
with  Early  American  antiques.  The 
antique  store  on  the  fifth  floor  is 
open  daily  from  2-5  p.m.  With 
three  separate  dining  rooms,  three 
different  menus,  six  banquet 
rooms,  and  the  Show  Boat  Dinner 
Theatre,  Sil’s  has  the  atmosphere 
to  suit  your  occasion. 


Sil’s,  The  Restaurant  for  Every  Occasion 


Sil’s  Ivy  Tower 

1 01  North  500  West,  Provo 


Every  Wednesday  night  is 


Spaghetti  night 

and  live  entertainment 


all  you  can  eat. 

lunch  &  dinner 

$3.95  with  this  coupon 

(includes:  salad,  drink,  dessert) 


Distributor  •  wholesale 

\  •  Large  selection  • 

\  \  •  GIA/graaing  • 

\  \  \  •  Service  orliented  •  , 

\  \  •\Satisfaction  guaranteed/! 
v  \  \  \*  Top  dual ity Work  •/ 

W  \  \  •  Lowest  price  possible  • 

\  \ •  Wide  variety  •/  / 

\\  /  FREE  \  / 

WCougarrana/ 

Vvith  purchase  of  i  J 

X  Viamond  / 


.U.  Diamond 

4295.00 
11500.00 
8795.00 
3250.00 
3000.00 
2750.00 
1295.00 
3175.00 
1150.00 
1100.00 
2150.00 
1375.00 
1275.00 
600  00 
600.00 
825.00 
450.00 


Shape  Color  Clarity 


575.00 

575.00 

825.00 

750.00 

675.00 

640.00 

600.00 

600.00 

725.00 

650.00 

500.00 

400.00 

375.00 

375.00 

375.00 


550.00 

425.00 

550.00 


400.00 

375.00 

465.00 

440.00 

415.00 

475.00 

375.00 

325.00 

490.00 

375.00 
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LIFESTYLE 


Top  BYU  choirs  will  present 
spring  choral  concert  tonight 


Bids  for  new  state  song  not  over 


By  POLLY  PARKINSON 

'Universe  Staff  Writer 


j  BYU’s  Concert  Choir  and  University  Singers 
“will  present  a  spring  choral  concert  featuring  a 
wide  range  of  music  styles  tonight  at  8  in  the  de- 
:  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC. 

I  “We  want  to  give  our  audiences  as  well  as  our 
students  the  opportunity  t.o  hear  many  different 
musical  contrasts,”  said  Mack  Wilberg,  director  of 
the  85-member  Concert  Choir. 

*  “If  we  sang  the  same  kind  of  vocal  literature  it 
Jwould  be  a  little  like  eating  cheesecake  at  every 
meal.  You  would  quickly  tire  of  it.” 

:  The  Concert  Choir  will  begin  the  concert  by  sing¬ 
ing  the  hushed,  almost  prayerful  tones  of  the  “Re¬ 
quiem  aeteram  I,”  by  Herbert  Howells,  from  the 
balcony  of  the  concert  hall. 

;  Within  minutes,  however,  the  choir  will  fill  the 
hall  with  the  resonant  sounds  of  Ralph  Vaughan 
•Williams’  “Antiphon”  from  “Five  Mystical  Songs.” 
|  The  beginning  selections  represent  the  variety  of 
mood,  and  musical  styles  that  typify  BYU’s  two 
premier  vocal  groups. 

|  Ronald  Staheli  directs  the  40-voice  University 
Singers.  Both  he  and  Wilberg  take  much  of  their 
concert  fare  from  established  choral  composers. 

Staheli  provides  additional  diversity  with  pieces 
ranging  from  Broadway  sounds  to  the  music  of 
Heinrich  Schutz,  one  of  Bach’s  predecessors. 

Among  the  selections  by  the  Concert  Choir  will 
be  “Jubilate  Deo”  by  Hans  Leo  Hassler,  “Sept 
Chansons”  by  Francis  Poulenc,  “It  Was  a  Lover 
and  His  Lass”  by  William  Mathias  and  “Down  by 
the  Riverside”  by  John  Rutter. 


Efforts  to  give  Utah  a  new  state 
song  may  not  be  over,  said  a  Utah 
legislator  after  a  bill  to  that  effect  was 
voted  down  during  the  last  legislative 
session. 

According  to  Representative 
James  Yardley  of  Panguitch,  the 
legislature  simply  did  not  have  time  in 
its  last  session  to  address  the  issue. 

“There  were  just  more  things  that 
needed  our  time  and  money,”  said 
Yardley. 

“There  were  more  pressing  prob¬ 
lems  this  year.  The  resolution  did 
pass  the  house  and  was  brought  up 
and  voted  down  by  the  Senate.  It 
could  be  refiled.” 

Two  new  songs  were  proposed  in 
the  last  legislative  session,  one  spon¬ 


sored  by  Representative  K; 
Browning  from  Weber  County, 
one  from  Representative  Tom  Chi 
ensen  of  Richfield. '  ** 

A  resolution  sponsored  by 
ing  called  for  the  Department  of. 
to  sponsor  a  contest  for  a  new 
song,  said  Christensen. 

“I  think  the  issue  will  smoi 
a  while,”  he  said.  “The  idea 
really  rejected,  just  not  encoi 
The  current  state  song  is  “L 
Love  Thee.”  The  song  was  ft... 
in  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
ter-day  Saints  hymn  book,  but 
been  left  out  of  the  new  edition. 

The  interest  in  a  new  state  so 
due  to  the  current  state  song  1 
little-known,  said  Christensen. 


BYU's  Concert  Choir  and  University  Singers  will  present  a  spring  choral  concert  tonight  at  8  in 
the  de  Jong  Concert  Hall,  HFAC.  The  program  promises  to  feature  a  wide  variety  of  musical 
styles. 


Ricky  Skaggs 
to  sing  to  help 
cancer  victims 

EVANSVILLE,  Ind. 
(AP)  —  Country  music 
superstar  Ricky  Skaggs 
will  sing  in  an  Evansvil¬ 
le  church  April  2  as  the 
highlight  of  a  gospel 
show  to  benefit  two 
ministers’  wives  strick¬ 
en  with  cancer. 

“He  said  he  wants  to 
do  it  absolutely  free  and 
we’re  flabbergasted  ab¬ 
out  it,”  said  the  Rev. 
Rick  Van  Hoose,  pastor 
of  the  Bible  Center 
Cathedral. 


National  experts  give  advice 
on  starting  spring  gardens 


English  and 
Foreign 
Language 
Majors  make 
Good 
Librarians 


Contact: 

School  of  Library 

and  Information  Sciences 


378-2976 
5042  HBLL 


By  METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  INC 


The  experts  at  The  National  Gardening  Associa¬ 
tion  have  come  lip  with  five  tested  tips  for  success¬ 
ful  start-ups  for  the  nation’s  34  million  vegetable 
gardening  households. 

“All  our  efforts  here  are  directed  to  provide  the 
best,  most  up-to-date  gardening  information  and 
opportunities  for  our  250,000  members  and  the 
backyard  gardeners  across  the  country,”  said 
Charles  Scott,  president  of  the  non-profit,  mem¬ 
ber-supported  organization,  based  in  Burlington, 
Vermont.  “At  this  important  time  of  year,  our  staff 
has  put  together  five  tips  to  help  ensure  easier, 
more  successful  gardening.” 


Early  gardening  tips  include: 

Gardeners  may  be  more  successful  in  their  gar¬ 
dens  by  adding  a  readily  available  synthetic  nit¬ 
rogen  fertilizer  such  as  5-10-10,  8-8-8,  or  similarly 
balanced  fertilizers.  Once  the  soil  has  warmed, 
organic  fertilizers  such  as  dehydrated  or  composted 
cow  or  horse  manure  are  good  choices,  as  the  micro¬ 
organisms  will  react  to  release-.the  nitrogen  from 
the  organic  material. 


Add  a  nitrogen  fertilizer  to  get  plants  off  to  a  good 
start.  Early  season  soils  tend  to  be  moist  and  cool, 
which  prohibits  the  release  of  naturally  occurring 
nitrogen  in  the  soil. 

When  and  what  to  mulch.  Gardeners  will  find 
better  results  by  mulching  cabbages,  lettuce  and 
broccoli  now  (early  in  the  gardening  season)  with  a 
four  to  six-inch  layer  of  organic  material  such  as 
hay,  composted  leaves  or  straw.  These  help  keep 
temperatures  low,  a  more  favorable  condition  for 
early  spring-planted  vegetables. 

Harden  transplants.  If  gardeners  buy  trans¬ 
plants  indoors  at  a  greenhouse,  they  need  to  know 
how  to  “harden”  them  for  about  five  to  seven  days. 
“Hardening”  means  getting  the  plants  used  to  out¬ 
door  weather  before  planting. 

Protect  from  wind  exposure.  In  the  garden,  all 
transplants  profit  from  some  early  protection 
against  winds  that  can  whip  them  dry  and  cause 
unnecessary  stress. 

Get  soil  samples  in  spring.  Early  season  is  a  good 
time  to  gather  a  soil  sample,  particularly  if  you 
haven’t  had  your  soil  tested  for  a  few  years.  Soil 
labs  are  busy  in  the  spirng,  but  you  should  plan  to 
follow  up  on  the  recommendations  in  the  fall.  ’ 
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lipansions  have  transformed 
fU  campus  over  the  years 


01 

‘tatil 

J;  Y  PARKINSON 

Staff  Writer 


3  JU  campus  now  is  nothing  near  went  on  upper  campus  to  get  to  the  library 
(hf  us  when  the  university  was  first  in  the  Grant  Building.  The  Maeser  build- 
.  While  “lower  campus”  was  ing  had  the  Banyan  offices  and  some  busi- 
it  the  entirety  of  campus,  now  a  ness  and  English  classes.” 

{•pi  Luld  attend  BYU  four  years  and  Tucker  has  been  on  campus  in  recent 
years  to  attend  the  annual  Education 
Week,  and  other  lectures  open  to  the  pub-  . 

lie.  “It’s  mind  boggling  really,”  she  said  of  lower  campus,  and  the  next  on  upper 
the  changes.  “They  couldn’t  have  done  it  campus.” 

without  money,”  she  added.  Though  BYU  was  much  smaller  then 

Much  of  the  expansion  came  during  the  than  it  is  now,  Colston  said  the  students 
Wilkinson  administration.  President  were  not  hurt  by  outdated  facilities.  “We 
Ernest  L.  Wilkinson  originated  a  plan  for  didn’t  suffer  from  a  lack  of  physical  facili- 
a  larger  library,  an  expansion  of  the  Smith  ties,”  he  said.  “The  lab  gear  was  as  good  as 
Fieldhouse,  a  modern  fine  arts  building,  you’d  find  anywhere.” 
an  auditorium  large  enough  for  10,000  stu-  Currently,  BYU  has  reached  a  point 
dents,  a  building  for  the  College  of  Biolo-  where  new  buildings  are  no  longer  the  top 
/ersity  still  retains  ownership  of  gical  and  Agricultural  Science,  a  building  priority,  according  to  Paul  Richards,  BYU 
da  Knight  Hall  and  Allen  Hall  in  for  the  College  of  Commerce,  an  adminis-  Director  of  Public  Communications. 

tration  building,  a  long-awaited  student  “We’ve  gone  through  a  rather  extensive 
union  building,  and  additional  residence 
halls  for  students  and  visitors.  This  plan 
was  approved 'in  1957,  and  the  massive 
building  program  was  immediately  laun¬ 
ched. 


without  ever  walking  into  a 
■  n  “lower  campus.” 

,.f!|  tthe  last  ties  were  loosed  when 
jpp  ted  an  agreement  to  sell  the  city 
c  downtown  Provo,  which  since 
I  been  the  heart  of  campus.  The 
.vn  as  the  Academy  was  sold  to  a 
lent  group  headed  by  several 
iluates  who  planned  to  renovate 
jiildings  and  create  a  specialty 
land  entertainment  center  called 
Square. 


da  Knight  Hall  and  1 
'•campus  area.  The  Knight  Hall, 
dormitories,  now  houses  offices 
rooms.  Allen  Hall  contains  the 
iuseum  of  Peoples  and  Cultures, 
irovo  resident  Nedra  Tucker,  70, 
3  YU  in  the  late  1930s,  all  of  her 
Ere  in  the  Academy  or  other 
on  lower  campus.  “I  had  a  lot  of 


J  performing  arts  events  make 
I  id  advancements  since  1875 
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Lens  choice  as  important  as  choosing  frames 

By  METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES  gerofSeiko  Optical  Products,  “not  all  plastic  lenses 

- : - -  must  meet  certain  federal  standards  for  prescrip- 

Next  time  you  are  shopping  for  eyeglasses  with  tion  accuracy  and  safety,  there  are  wide  differences 
plastic  lenses  for  yourself  or  your  family,  before  in  terms  of  manufacturing  and  processing  techni- 
you  select  the  frame,  make  sure  you’ve  chosen  the  ques." 


education  classes  in  the  building  north  of 
the  old  Academy  and  zoology,  art  and 
speech  classes  in  old  lower  campus.  I  just 


ing  his  years  at  BYU  part  of  campus  was 
on  the  hill  and  part  of  campus  was  still  in 
the  Academy  block. 

“It  was  a  long  walk  on  a  cold  winter 
morning,”  said  Colston  of  the  trip  between 
classes.  “If  I  had  to  stay  a  couple  of  mi¬ 
nutes  after  class  to  talk  to  a  professor,  I 
would  have  to  go  on  a  dead  run  to  make  it 
to  my  next  class.  Inevitably,  one  class 
would  be  on  upper  campus,  the  next  on 


right  lens. 

Ironically,  with  lenses  being  the  most  important 
part  of  eyewear,  surveys  show  the  average  single¬ 
vision  eyeglass  wearer  spends  only  one  minute  dis¬ 
cussing  his  new  lenses  for  every  seven  minutes  he 
spends  selecting  the  frame. 

According  to  Dan  Klamut,  national  sales  mana- 


And  although  approximately  10  companies  make 
and  distribute  plastic  eyeglass  lenses  in  the  United 
States  today ,  the  average  wearer  is  hard  pressed  to 
name  one  of  these  manufacturers. 

“However,  this  is  changing,”  Klamut  noted. 
“More  and  more  customers  are  concerned  with  hav¬ 
ing  a  quality  lens. 


expansion  of  the  campus  during  the  past 
several  decades.  Now  we  are  emphasizing 
better  facilities  —  labs,  etc.  —  that  will 
make  for  a  better  education.” 

There  are,  however,  a  couple  of  propos- 


jSIDA  G.  BROWNSON 

Staff  Writer 


establishment  in  1875,  BYU  has  been 
its  leadership  in  the  performing  arts, 
gely  due  to  the  fact  that  LDS  culture 
>  the  development  of  talents  to  the.ful- 

U  president  who  reflected  this  point  was 
l  Wilkinson.  Due  to  his  enthusiastic  sup- 
ihe  arts,  the  Wilkinson  administration 
tat  advances  for  the  ’arts  at  Brigham 
diversity,  and  audience  interest  rose. 
L|  1969-70  season,  total  attendance  at  per- 
:rts  events  was  as  high  as  469,000  com- 
'158,000 -at  athletic  contests. 

Resident  Wilkinson  came  to  BYU  all  the 
as  on  campus  were  performed  at  the  Col- 
tlt  was  the  only  facility  available  for  this 

rh  T.  Earl  Pardoe,  founder  and  chairman 
•ech  Department,  had  already  made  the 
lall  the  drama  center  for  the  entire  Utah 
Ilkinson  immediately  offered  the  Joseph 
iditorium  to  the  Drama  Department  for 
Iductions. 

jthe  11  years  the  Department  of  Speech 
tatic  Arts  was  housed  at  the  JSB  Auditor- 
were  144  major  productions  presented, 
ms  Fine  Arts  Center,  holding  one  con- 
--  nd  four  stages,  was  erected  in  1964.  This 
e  fine  arts  at  BYU  a  building  to  call  home 
raged  greater  student  participation.  Be- 
14  and  1971,  21  major  productions  were 
1  at  this  new  facility  in  addition  to  the 
lof  student  directing  projects. 

.he  BYU  performances  and  audiences 
imited  to  the  HFAC.  BYU  students  per- 
military  bases  around  the  world.  Harold 
director  of  the  Hill  Cumorah  Pageant  in 

°singer  to  perform 
lit  Lake  concert 

iudy  Collins  will  be  performing  at  Sym- 
1  on  April  10  at  8  p.m, 

.who  began  her  career  singing  folk  songs 
Clubs  as  a  teenager,  recorded  her  first 
the  early  1960s.  Her  material  brought 
iiate  widespread  critical  acclaim, 
lopularity  spread,  she  became  involved  in 
,ivist  causes,  lending  her  time  and  music 
l  rights  and  women’s  movements. 
ime  magazine  acknowledged  her  as  the 
itender  for  the  female  folk  crown.” 
w  oegan  her  acting  career  wth  a  role  in  the 
/  i  Shakespeare  Festival,  wrote  the  Judy 
I  iongbook,  co-directed  and  produced 
Portrait  of  a  W oman ,  ”  which  was  nomin- 
AcademyAward  and  released  the  first  of 
Id  albums. 

tst  album,  “Home  Again,”  includes  a  duet 
Sheppard  and  two  songs  written  by  her- 


C.  Lee  Colston,  now  a  resident  of  als  for  new  buildings  now  under  considera- 
Logan,  graduated  from  BYU  in  1950.  Dur-  tion. 

Senators  honor 
past  colleague 
at  fund-raiser 

BOSTON  (AP)  Sens. 
Edward  M.  Kennedy, 
Gary  Hart  and  John 
Kerry  were  among  an  ' 
estimated  1,000  people 
who  attended  a  scho¬ 
larship  fund-raiser  in 
memory  of  a  Democratic 
activist  who  died  in  a  car 
accident. 

Funds  raised  Monday 
night  at  the  event  at  the 
Kennedy  Library  will  be 
used  to  establish  a  scho¬ 
larship  at  the  Universi¬ 
ty  of  Massachusetts- 
Boston  in  the  name  of 
Michael  Ventresca,  who 
died  at  age  38  in  a  car 
crash  on  Beacon  Hill  on 
Dec.  29. 


New  York,  conducted  seven  of  these  tours,  which 
performed  such  productions  as  “Bye  Bye  Birdie” 
and  “The  Man  Who  Came  To  Dinner.” 

BYU  has  also  turned  out  many  fine  performing 
musical  groups  in  the  years  since  the  construction 
of  the  HFAC.  Groups  such  as  “The  Young  Ambas¬ 
sadors,”  “The  Sounds  of  Freedom”  and  “The  Laina- 
nite  Generation,”  among  others,  have  emerged 
from  BYU  to  entertain  world-wide. 

There  has  also  been  an  effort  through  the  years 
to  bring  talent  to  campus  from  outside  BYU  in 
order  to  leave  students  with  examples  of  fine 
musical  performance.  The  Utah  Symphony  reg 


The  choral  program  has  increased  by  ten  times 
its  original  size  since  1952.  BYU  offers  its  students 
small  groups  such  as  The  Madrigal  Singers,  The 
Chamber  Choir  and  The  Golden  Age  Singers.  Lar¬ 
ger  choirs  have  included  The  a  Cappella  Choir,  The 
Male  Chorus,  The  Women’s  Chorus  and  The  Opera 
Workshop,  with  the  largest  choirs  including  The 
Mixed  Chorus,  The  Concert  Chorus,  The  Oratorio 
Choir,  and  The  University  Chorale. 

The  Brigham  Young  University  Orchestra  went 
under  the  direction  of  Ralph  G.  Laycock  in  1966. 
Because  there  was  so  much  in  the  way  of  orchestral 
talent,  several  groups  were  formed.  Among  them 
The  Philharmonic  Orchestra,  The  String  Orches¬ 
tra  and  The  Symphonic  Wind  Orchestra. 

The  Department  of  Theater  and  Cinematic  Arts 
has  grown  considerably  since  the  beginning  of  the 
Wilkinson  administration  in  1951.  Thanks  to  his 
enthusiastic  support  for  the  arts  here  at  BYU,  faci¬ 
lities  have  been  built  specifically  for  the  purpose  of 
housing  this  unique  department  and  its  produc¬ 
tions. 

The  growth  will  not  stop  here,  however,  if  the 
department  gets  the  support  it  needs  to  keep 
adding  to  BYU  and  encouraging  the  development 
of  talents  to  the  fullest. 


PINE  VIEW 

1565  N.  Univ.y  Provo  374-9090 

FALL/WINTER  $115 

Come  see  the  new  things  at  Pineview! 


•  Completely  Furnished 

•  Completely  Carpeted  and  Draped 

•  2  Bathrooms 

•  Built-in  Dressing  Vanities 

•  All  Major  Appliances  are  Provided 

•  Plenty  of  Storage  Space  for  Bikes,  skis. 
Luggage,  etc. 

•  Formal  Lounge  and  Game  Room 

•  Laundromat  with  Private  Lounge 

•  Convenient  Location 

•  Plenty  of  Off-Street  Parking 

•  •  All  Entrance  Ways  and  Foyers  are 
Enclosed  and  Carpeted 

•  6  Persons  per  Unit 


•  We  Will  Accommodate  Roommate 
Preferences  SUBJECT  to 
Application  Terms 

•  We  Furnish  Vacuum  Cleaners 

•  All  You  Need  is  Your  Own 
Bedding  and  Eating  Utensils 

•  These  Units  Have  3  Large 
Bedrooms,  Kitchen,  Living  Room 

•  2  Baths  with  Showers  and  Tubs 

•  Swimming  Pool,  Largest  Private 
Pool  in  Provo 

•  Four  Separate  Laundromats 

•  Air  Conditioning 


We  care 
about  you 
at 

Pineview 


If  -11 

j  Cl. 

Living  Rm. 

Bedroom  |] - II  Bedroom 

— —  Drpssino  li  U 

Plenty 

of 

Parking 


Free  Couple  Sitting 

;  3-8x10  color  prints 

•  1-3x5  B&W  gloss  print 
|l -4x5  color  glossy  print 
!  500  color  invitations 
500  seals' 

|  all  for  only  $309, 

The  finest  in 
?edding  pictures  and 
video  for  the 
jedding  and  reception 

Call  today 

fee  inside  cover  of  student 
^rectory  for  color  portraits) 

[  Massey  Studio 

}  South  100  West  377-4474 


•COUPON-  —  -------------—^ 

BUY  ONE/  ^ 
GET  ONE  FREE 

With  thii  coupon  on  your  next  purchase  of  a  complete  pair  of 
eye  glasses  or  prescription  sunglasses. 

•  Trained  stylist  to  help  you  choose  from  our  wide  selection 
of  frames. 

•  Fast  service. 

•  Our  guarantee  for  one  year  coverage  ugainst  broken  lenses 
or  frames  available. 

Offer  Expires  May  26, 1986 

VISTA  OPTICAL 

420  | 

1420  1 


275  N.  University  Ave. 
1345  N.  University  Ave. 


"DISCOUNT" 
BOOTS  N'  JEANS 

INSIDE  REAM'S  FOOD  BARGAIN  WAREHOUSE 
1350  North  200  West,  Provo 


SAVE  34%  ON  ALL  BOOTS 

Tony  Lama,  Nacona,  Justin,  Frye,  Dan  Post,  Acme,  Texas, 
Wrangler,  Santa  Rosa,  Georgia,  Herman,  Timberland. 

We  stock  over  3,000  pairs  of  boots 


KANGAROOS  @ 

KANGAROBICS  SHOES 
LADIES  AEROBICS  SHOES 

3%>  - 


White, 

Grey,  Cream, 
Pale  Blue 


Reg.  $45.60 
now  $27.36 


Men’s  Aerobics  Shoes 


Grey  or 
white 

Reg.  49.50 
now  29.70 


MENS  DRESS 
BOOTS 

All  leather 
handmade 

special 
purchase 
$140.00 
value 
now 
$49.99 


ade  ^ 

j 


Levi 

501 -shrink-to-fit  <£■!  c  AC I 

38  inch  length  $16.50  n>  I 
Saddleman  boot  jean 


Wrangler 

Boot  cut,  cowboy  cut  - 
great  fits 


$13.99 


Lee 

100%  cotton  boot  cut 
Straight  leg 


$14.99 

$17.99 


grey 

pink 

yellow 


Largest  selection  of 
colored  501  ’s  around 

burgundy  stone  washed  r©Q.  $30.00 

mint  green  cream  ^ 

White  bluekpKTf;Peen0W  $21-00 


Womens  Colored 
501 ’s 

pink,  turquoise, 
purple,  yellow 

30%  off 


Men’s  &  Ladies 

New  Spring 
Knit  Shirts, 

Button  Down 
Oxford  Shirts 

30%  OFF 
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Counseling  center  keeps 
student  needs  in  sight 


Y  International  Folkdancers 


concentrate  on  participatior 


By  JULIE  A.  FENTON 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


pool  of  people.  “Folkdancing  is  not  as  popui 
something  like  ballet  dancing,”  said  Peayjffl 


By  MICHELLE  MELENDEZ 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


When  Karl  G.  Maeser  became  president  of  BYU,  he  knew  he 
had  to  deal  with  more  than  academic  concerns  if  he  wanted  the 
academy  to  survive. 

Brigham  Young  had  given  him  specific  instructions  to  fulfill 
the  complete  needs  of  the  students.  He  told  him  there  was  more 
to  life  than  academics. 

In  the  History  of  the  Personal  Development  Center  at  BYU  by 
Vern  H.  Jensen,  the  director  of  the  center  in  1972,  it  reads,  “It  is 
recorded  that  when  Karl  G.  Maeser  began  his  term,  enrollments 
during  the  early  years  were  small,  which  permitted  a  rather  close 
association  of  teacher  and  student.” 

Discipline,  yet  friendliness 

“Although  there  tended  to  be  a  degree  of  formality  and  an 
abundance  of  strict  discipline,  a  basic  friendliness  and  deep  con¬ 
cern  was  not  obscure  for  those  who  came  to  improve  their  minds. 
Nor  did  it  mean  that  counsel  and  advisement  were  not  available 
to  any  conscientious  person  who  needed  it.” 

According  to  Jensen,  immediately  after  Howard  S.  McDonald 
was  appointed  president  of  BYU  in  1945,  he  began  to  focus 
attention  on  student  needs.  By  1946,  a  reorganization  was  under¬ 
way  and  Student  Personal  Services  was  established. 

This  service,  now  known  as  the  Counseling  and  Development 
Center,  went  through  several  moves  and  changes  before  it  came 
to  its  present  state  and  location  in  the  Kimball  Tower. 

Housed  in  the  Maeser  Memorial  Building,  the  Counseling  Ser¬ 
vice  was  directed  by  Antone  K.  Romney  and  had  a  staff  of  about 
20  teacher/counselors.  At  this  early  stage,  counseling  was  man¬ 
datory  for  all  incoming  freshmen  and  new  students. 

In  an  issue  of  the  Messenger,  printed  in  1949,  it  said,-  “Fresh¬ 
men  and  sophomores  entering  the  University  for  the  first  time 
must  register  with  the  Counseling  Service  and  participate  in  the 
orientation  program  and  personnel  tests.” 

All  students  in  the  Counseling  Service  received  from  one  to  six 
appointments  with  the  counselors  and  participated  in  from  six  to 
10  hours  of  testing. 

Center  receives  changes 

In  1953,  the  Service  received  some  changes.  “During  this  time 
some  of  the  major  improvements  included  private  counseling 
offices,  library  to  house  occupational,  educational  and  social- 
personal  information  and  separate  facilities  for  testing,”  accord¬ 
ing  to  Jensen.  Mandatory  counseling  was  discontinued. 

The  name  was  changed  to  the  Counseling  Center  in  1964,  and 


then  to  the  Personal  Development  Center  in  1972,  “to  reflect  the 
broadened  functions,”  said  Jensen. 

Besides  internal  changes,  the  center  also  experienced  location¬ 
al  changes  as  the  personal  needs  of  students  expanded. 

When  space  in  the  Maeser  Building  became  scarce,  the  center 
moved  to  the  newly  built  Fletcher  Engineering  Laboratory 
Building.  The  next  move  was  to  the  D-dorm  in  Wymount  Village, 
fhen  the  Smoot  Building  in  1961  and  finally  to  the  Kimball  Tower. 

Veterans  receive  attention 

One  of  the  early  influences,  and  one  which  Jensen  noted' is' 
often  neglected,  was  the  Veterans  Administration.  A  VA  Gui¬ 
dance  Center  was  established  to  help  returning  veterans  of 
World  War  II,  and  this  had  an  impact  on  the  newly  organized 
Counseling  Service. 

Many  veterans  were  returning  with  severe  emotional  prob¬ 
lems,  and  the  BYU  center  saw  it  necessary  to  round  out  its  staff 
with  professionals  who  had  worked  in  the  field. 

The  center  published  pamphlets  on  such  topics  as  suicide,, 
tension,  depression  and  self-defeating  behavior. 


"It  speaks  well  of  a  university  to  be 
concerned  not  only  for  students 
academically,  but  in  those  other  parts 
of  their  lives." 

—  Richard  A.  Heaps 
—  Professor  of 
educational  psychology 


There  are  many  outstanding  performing  groups 
at  BYU,  including  the  International  Folkdancers, 
but  one  thing  that  sets  the  folkdancers  apart  from 
other  performing  groups  is  their  focus.  Other 
groups  are  competitive,  but  the  main  focus  of  the 
folkdancers  is  participation,  not  competition. 

Folkdancing  is  popular  on  the  east  and  west 
coasts  of  the  country  but  not  really  in  the  midwest. 
It  is  really  difficult  to  judge  or  develop  style  rules 
for  something  such  as  folk  dancing  because  there 
are  so  many  different  types,  said  Delynne  Peay, 
assistant  artistic  director  for  the  folkdancers.  “The 
Ballroom  Dance  Company,  for  example,  has  rules 
and  regulations  because  they  have  organized  com- 
petions.  As  a  group,  the  folk  dancers  do  more  ex¬ 
hibition  performances  than  competion,”  she  said. 

“There  are  really  only  two  professional  folkdance 
companies  in  the  United  States,”  said  Peay,  “and 
the  BYU  folkdancers  are  one  of  the  most  well- 
known  and  prestigious  groups  in  the  world.” 

The  BYU  folkdancers  have  attained.their  world 
renown  through  a  great  deal  of  hard  work. 

“The  group  was  formed  30  years  ago  and  was  the 
first  BYU  group  to  travel  abroad,”  explained  Peay. 
“We  perform  a  variety  of  dances  in  our  perfo- 
mances.  We  do  dances  from  Western  Europe,  Mid¬ 
dle  East,  Orient  and  American  dances.” 


we  get  our  dancers,  we  must  teach  them  v8 
everything,”  said  Peay. 

Most  of  the  dancers  in  the  company  were' 
duced  to  the  dances  through  various  classed 
dents  can  attend  class  and  then  audition  |j 
company.  “The  company  is  made  up  of  40  men 
two  12  couple  groups  and  one  eight  couple  jgjj 
she  said. 

“To  do  the  things  that  we  have,  and  tff 
achieved  the  recognition,  we  have,  is  an  an 
thing,”  said  Peay. 

“Each  year  we  get  invitations  to  attend  s<§ 
festivals  —  yet  we  must  refuse  because  we  § 
afford  to  take  the  groups  to  so  many  places; 
Peay. 

Performing  at  festivals  in  many  small  Eff 
communities  is  another  uniqe  aspect  of  jf 
forming  group. 


Most  performing  groups  here  at  BYU  usually  get 
their  members  from  a  talented  and  experienced 


“We  have  always  been  busy,  and  the  students  have  always 
used  the  services  fully,”  said  Dr.  Richard  A.  Heaps,  a  professor 
of  educational  psychology  and  coordinator  of  teaching  and  train¬ 
ing  functions  of  the  BYU  center. 

“If  the  students  don’t  use  the  facilities  it’s  probably  because 
they  are  too  busy,  unaware  of  what’s  available  or  they  feel- 
awkward  about  asking  for  help,”  he  said. 

“The  university  administration  has  been  good  to  us  and  the 
students.  They’ve  shown  concern  to  students  needs  and  have 
provided  adequate  support  for  space  and  resources.  It  speaks 
well  of  a  university  to  be  concerned  not  only  for  students 
academically,  but  in  those  other  parts  of  their  lives.” 


Journal  of  thought  deals  with 
' puzzling '  LDS  issues ,  ideas 


By  STEVEN  K.  KENT 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  leading  edge  of  Latter-day  Saint 
scholarship  is  BYU  Studies,  a  journal  of 
Mormon  thought  in  which  everything 
from  the  puzzling  Salamander  Letter  to 
the  discovery  of  a  method  for  making 
synthetic  diamonds  has  been  discussed. 

The  College  of  Humanities  published  a 
journal  before  BYU  Sfudes,  but  it  didn’t 
I  cover  as  many  areas.  In  1959,  Clinton  Lar¬ 
i'  son  became  the  first  editor  of  the  new  j  our- 
nal.  According  to  Linda  Hunter  Adams, 
,'the  managing  editor  of  BYU  Studies, 
l  “when  it  first  began,  it  was  pretty  much  a 
-  literary  journal.”  „ 


In  1963,  Dean  Farnsworth  took  the 
helm  of  the  journal.  Farnsworth  was  de¬ 
scribed  as  a  “fastideous  editor.”  He  was 
managing  editor  until  1967. . 

In  1967,  Charles  Tate  became  the  editor 
with  Laura  Wadley  as  his  managing  edi¬ 
tor.  “Tate  rounded  the  journal.  He  added 
more  church  scholarship,”  said  Adams.  In 
1983,  Tate  was  called  as  the  Mission  Presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Missouri,  St.  Louis  Mission. 

Tate  included  a  four-page  editorial  in  his 
first  issue  of  the  journal.  “The  purpose  of 
BYU  Studies  is  to  be  a  voice  for  the  com¬ 
munity  of  LDS  scholars,”  Tate  wrote.  “We  - 
•  hope  in  our  coming  issues  to  prove  to  the 
world  that  we  do  have  academic  freedom 
and  freedom  of  expression  within  the 


church.” 

Certainly  the  list  of  topics  treated  by 
BYU  Studies  bares  out  that  claim.  In 
1980,  the  journal  published  the  first  scho¬ 
larly  statement  ^bout  the  Anthon  Trans¬ 
cript,  which  had  recently  been  found  by 
Mark  Hofmann.  In  the  next  issue,  the 
journal  will  seek  to  analyse  the  Salaman¬ 
der  Letter  and  how  it  reflects  on  the  LDS 
Church. 

Ed  Geary  is  the  current  editor  of  BYU 
Studies.  He  has  added  personal  essays  and 
has  sought  to  further  round  the  journal  in 
other  areas.  Over  the  last  few  years,  such 
authors  as  Hugh  Nibley,  Warren  Burger, 
Boyd  K-  Packer  and  Truman  Madsen  have 
written  for  t|e  journal. 
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“Groups  like  the  Young  Ambassadors 
will  go  and  perform  one  night  at  a  time.  Whi 
perform  we  usually  go  to  an  area  and  stay  for  f 
10  days,”  she  said.  “The  members  of  our  c9 
really  get  to  know  and  understand  the  peqli 
whom  they  interact,”  she  said. 

“We  have  been  to  so  many  different  com 
even  those  behind  the  iron  curtain.  In  somejfl 
is  a  unique  form  of  missionary  work  becau 
reach  people  that  missionaries  never  cou leg. 
Peay. 


Another  Ryder  Exclusive: 


18-YEAR-OLDS 
AND  OVER  CAI 


RENT  RYDER 
TRUCKS! 


Compare  the  costs  before  you  make  plans  for  moving  at  the  end  of  the 
semester.  If  you're  18  or  older  and  have  a  valid  driver's  license,  you  can 
use  a  Ryder  truck,  rent-it-here,  leave-it-there.  Load  up  your  stereo, 
10-speed,  clothes;  everything.  You'll  still  have  room  for  one  or  two  : 
friends  with  their  things  to  share  the  cost. 

Compare  that  to  the  price  of  a  plane  ticket.  Or  even  a  bus.  Plus 
shipping.  Rent  a  newer  truck  from  the  best-maintained,  most  depend¬ 
able  fleet  in  the  world-  Ryder.  The  best  truck  money  can  rent.  We  can 
reserve  a  truck  up  to  30  days  in  advance  in  order  to  guarantee  your 
special  rates. 

15%  Student  Discount 


(With  this  ad  and  BYU  I.D.) 

290  S.  500  W.  155  W.  800  N.  815  W.  12‘h  S. 

374-8224  226-2425  226-3550 


BRAND  NAME  AND  DESIGNER  FASHIONS 


20% -60%  OFF  EVERY  DAY 


FAMOUS  MAKER  SPRING  DRESSES 

;  The  latest  looks  for  casual,  career 
:  and  dress,  in  fresh-as-spring  prints 
and  solids.  Choose  polyesters, 
rayon  failles  and  crepes  all  for 


A  tradition 


of  handmade  classics 


Value  and  Quality 


Wil  Feller  and  Brian  Patch;  a  partnership  that 
stands  for  great  value  and  supreme  quality  manu¬ 
facturing.  They  warrantee  everything  they  design 
and  sell  -  far  above  industry  norms.  Our  quality 
control  insures  “that  jewlery  will  be  beautiful  for 
years  to  come. 


Qualified  Salespeople 


At  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers,  we  want  your  purchase  j 
to  be  a  pleasant  experience.  Our  sales  staff  headed  | 
by  Wil  Feller,  is  well-trained  in  custom  designing  '! 
and  gemology,  but  most  of  all  they  are  courteous.  | 
We  don’t  believe  in  pressure  sales  but  in  satisfied  j 
customers.  Come  in  to  our  beautiful  showroom  and  j 
let  us  help  you  make  buying  jewelry  the  happy  I 
occasion  it  is  meant  to  be. 


Custom  Design 


Goldsmith  Co.  has  the  largest  in-store  manufactur-' 
ing  laboratory  in  the  state.  We  have  the  equipment 
and  the  experience  to  create  the  jewelry  of  your 
dreams.  Just  tell  us  what  you  want  and  Brian 
Patch,  head  of  our  goldsmith  team,  will  make  it  a 
reality.  At  Goldsmith  Co.  Jewelers  you  can  design 
your  own  classic  jewelry. 


Satisfaction 


There  is  nothing  like  the  joy  and  happiness  that  a 
beautiful  piece  of  jewelry  brings.  At  Goldsmith 
Co.  Jewelers  we  want  you  to  be  happy  with  your 
choice.  For  engagements  and  weddings,  anniver¬ 
saries,  or  any  special  occasion  come  to  Gold¬ 
smith’s.  Beautiful  jewelry  at  a  reasonable  price  is 
what  you’ll  always  find. 


100  N.  University 
Provo  375-5220 


Goldsmith  Co. 


I  E  w  E  L  E  R  S 


Monday-Saturday  10-6 
Free  Parking  in  the  rear. 


kidents  vie  for  Cosmo  job; 
king  a  cougar  isn't  all  fun 
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Use  eyes  to  relax ,  says 

By  METRO  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES 


0j))D  W.  STAUB 
Staff  Writer 


satin  him  at  every  game.  You  watch 
firy  activity.  You  marvel  at  his 
„  rink  a  half  court  shot.  You  prob- 
[  wonder  who  Cosmo  is  and  how 
ed  the  honor  of  representing 
wondered  too  and  that’s  why  I 
:  for  Cosmo. 

aompleting  all  of  the  required 
I  went  to  the  first  Cosmo 
twenty  hopefuls  were  in  attend- 
ious  to  go  through  the  rigorous 
pcpected  of  everyone  trying  out. 
meeting  we  were  told  that  audi- 
ld  begin  that  evening  and  we 
oe  suited  up  and  ready  to  dance. 
Only  13  auditioned 
of  us  made  it  to  that  audition. 
|ole  weren’t  interested  in  travel- 
pf  the  games  that  Cosmo  is  ex- 
ittend. 

to  stretch  and  loosen  up  for 
we  were  expected  to  learn, 
were  stretching  we  were  able  to 
"rent  Cosmo  doing  the  dance.  It 
£ar  to  be  very  hard  so  my  confi- 
fl  increased.  Someone  with  as 
ice  experience  as  I  have  isn’t 
e  intimidated  by  a  little  dance, 
"tdlcce  was  easy  to  learn.  I  caught  on 
{jwuickly  and  actually  looked  quite 
•forming  it.  However,  by  the 
performing  the  dance,  I  began 

ited  everyone  to  try  the  dance 
iring  the  Cosmo  head.  Again  I 
nat  it  would  be  a  snap.  I  put  the 
[ind  immediately  removed  it.  It 
id  confining  and  created  a  sense 
iphobia  that  I  had  never  before 
(wanted  to  drop  out  of  auditions 
lioment  but  knew  that  I  would 
J  wallow  hard  and  do  it. 

|  H  ney  were  strapping  me  into  the 
[  rl  ted  another  auditionee  to  help  me 
k  it  i e  head  as  soon  as  the  music  en¬ 


ded.  He  laughed  and  disappeared.  The 
music  started  and  I  began  to  perform  the 
dance  as  flawlessly  as  I  could.  I  watched 
myself  in  the  mirror  and  thought  I  looked 
like  the  real  Cosmo.  Maybe  I  could  really 
become  Cosmo  and  forget  about  writing 
this  article. 

When  the  music  ended,  no  one  showed 
up  to  help  me  remove  the  head.  I  quickly 
struggled  to  remove  it  and  began  to  panic 
in  my  frustration.  I  was  relieved  when  I 
finally  removed  it.  I  knew  that  I  didn’t 
want  to  have  to  put  it  on  again. 

The  second  audition  I  let  the  judges  see 
me  at  my  best.  I  danced  very  well  but 
never  with  the  head.  I  was  too  afraid  to 
place  my  head  in  the  confining  space. 

Number  dwindles 

The  numbers  began  to  dwindle.  Each 
night  fewer  people  returned  to  audition 
for  the  university’s  mascot.  I  would  not 
have  returned  either  if  not  for  my  desire  to 
experience  the  entire  audition. 

JSach  night  that  we  returned  to  the  audi¬ 
tions  there  were  fewer  auditionees.  The 
continuous  dancing  and  exercise  was  be¬ 
ginning  to  take  its  toll. 

The  final  night  of  auditions  only  nine  of 
us  showed  up.  Each  of  us  would  have  to 
perform  an  original  number  or  three  mi¬ 
nutes  of  entertainment,  an  impromptu 
three  minutes  with  the  props  supplied  by 
the  judges  and  the  cougar  cheer. 

I  was  the  seventh  auditionee.  I  had  to  sit 
in  the  waiting  room  and  watch  six  sweaty 
contestants  return  from  what  was  begin¬ 
ning  to  feel  like  the  inquisition. 

Finally  my  time  came  and  with  a  deep 
breath  I  put  on  the  frighteningly  confining 
head  and  went  to  the  center  of  the  floor.  I 
had  selected  Bill  Haley’s  “12  O’Clock 
Rock”  as  my  original  dance  number.  I  per¬ 
formed  the  number  with  every  amount  of 
talent  and  energy  that  I  possessed. 

As  the  music  ended  I  began  to  gasp  for 
air  and  watched  the  boundaries  of  the  head 
close  in  on  me.  I  couldn’t  breathe  and  be¬ 
gan  to  feel  dizzy.  I  pulled  off  the  head  and 


fainted.  The  judges  were  kind  enough  to 
get  me  water  and  move  me  outside  so  I 
could  breathe  again. 

After  a  few  minutes  of  fresh  air,  I  com¬ 
posed  myself,  put  on  the  head  and  embar- 
assedly  continued  with  the  other  required 
tasks. 

I  left  the  room  knowing  that  I  would  be 
eliminated.  We  all  waited  knowing  that  we 
would  be  eliminated. 

When  everyone  had  finished,  the  judges 
came  and  excused  four  of  the  contestants. 

I  wasn’t  one  of  them.  I  couldn’t  believe 
that  after  passing  out,  they  still  wanted 
me  to  continue. 

We  were  instructed  that  we  would  need 
to  wear  the  Cosmo  head,  perform  what  we 
considered  to  be  the  Cosmo  walk  and  try 
some  half  court  shots.  I  managed  to  hit  the 
rim  with  one  of  my  two  shots  but  was 
unable  to  sink  a  basket. 

Cosmo  speaks? 

We  each  were  then  given  the  opportun¬ 
ity  to  speak  with  the  judges  and  answer 
their  questions.  I  feel  very  comfortable 
speaking  in  public  so  I  knew  that  the  next 
part  would  be  fairly  relaxed. 

I  was  told  that  I  danced  very  well  and 
was  very  animated,  but  the  judges  were 
concerned  about  the  amount  of  time  that  I 
would  have  to  spend  away  from  my  wife 
and  two  children. 

At  the  end  of  that  round  I  was  elimin¬ 
ated.  They  had  selected  three  contestants 
for  further  review  and  I  knew  that  my 
opportunity  to  be  Cosmo  was  gone. 

Greatly  disappointed  yet  very  relieved, 

I  left  the  auditions  knowing  that  I  would 
never  again  need  to  wear  the  Cosmo  head 
that  became  so  frightening  to  me. 

Whoever  the  new  Cosmo  is,  I  wish  him 
luck.  Not  only  will  he  have  to  wear  that 
head,  but  he  will  have  to  wear  a  fur  cos¬ 
tume  to  every  game.  Imagine  Hawaii  at- 
100  degrees  in  all  that  fur.  Though  I 
wanted  to  be  Cosmo  I  knew  I  could  never 
do  what  is  expected  of  him. 


Many  people  do  not  know  how  to  use  their  eyes  to 
relax,  says  the  American  Optometric  Association. 
Few  realize  good  vision  is  as  important  to  recrea¬ 
tion  as  it  is  to  work. 

The  reader  who  gets  tired  after  a  few  chapters, 
the  television  viewer  who  sits  up  close  or  the  pool 
player  who  consistently  misses  the  corner  pocket 
may  have  vision  problems  in  need  of  care.  Or  he  or 
she  may  be  wearing  prescription  lenses  that  are 
perfect  on  the  job  but  not  for  enjoying  a  particular 
hobby. 

Canadian  monolith 
drawing  tourist  crowds 

PERCE ,  Quebec  (AP)  —  The  Rock  of  Gibraltar 
may  be  better  known,  but  the  Rock  of  Perce,  on 
Canada’s  Gaspe  Peninsula  in  eastern  Quebec,  is  an 
eye-catching  giant  monolith  that  is  drawing  visitors 
in  increasing  numbers. 

Le  Rocher  Perce,  or  the  Pierced  Rock,  is  some 
1,545  feet  long  and  300  feet  high.  It  juts  into  the  sea 
near  the  small  fishing  village  of  Perce  (pronounced 
Purr-Say),  the  focal  point  of  the  tourist  industry  on 
the  150-mile-long  peninsula  extending  into  the  Gulf 
of  St.  Lawrence. 

Despite  its  familiarity  through  travel  magazine 
photos  and  picture  postcards,  the  huge  rock,  com¬ 
ing  into  view  suddenly  around  a  bend  in  the  road  at 
the  aptly  named  La  Cote  Surprise,  is  breathtaking. 

The  arch  that  pierces  it  is  about  60  feet  in  height 
by  80  feet  in  width  and  at  high  tide  fishing  boats  can 
pass  through.  Originally  there  was  a  second  arch, 
which  collapsed  on  June  17,  1845,  leaving  what  is 
now  called  “the  split,”  a  second,  much  smaller  rock. 


optometric  association 

Changes  in  vision  are  often  so  subtle  that  people 
are  not  aware  they  are  not  seeing  as  well  as  they 
could.  So  they  put  aside  the  book,  needlework  or 
stamp  collection  when  they  feel  a  headache  coming 
on  or  they  give  up  tennis  or  a  musical  instrument 
because,  for  some  reason,  they  “just  don’t  feel  up  to 
it.” 

A  thorough  eye  examination  every  year  is  a  good 
way  to  keep  vision  up  to  par  for  recreation  as  well  as 
work.  It  would  cover  eye  health,  common  vision 
problems  and  vision  skills.  A  10-minute  examina¬ 
tion  covering  near  and  far  vision  is  too  superficial, 
the  association  says. 
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policies  undergo  changes 

ials  emphasize  class  selection  is  important 

including  University  Standards,  have  remained  basically  the 


iLLE  MELENDEZ 

IpStaff  Writer 


:ant  recent  change  at  B  YU  is  the  way  the  university  is 
tars  students  by  looking  at  the  kinds  of  classes  they  take 
mly  the  grade  point  average, 
jest  change  has  been  to  continually  reinforce  the  idea 
flection  is  as  important  as  good  grades  when  prepar- 
iHkversity  experience,”  said  Jeffrey  M.  Tanner,  director 
Inns. 

jldents  who  have  always  had  the  goal  of  attending 
^university  or  another,  they  have  already  prepared 
i  and  shouldn’t  have  as  hard  of  a  time  as  those  who 
spared  and  will  be  struggling.” 
aid  the  grade  point  average  doesn’t  tell  it  all.  A  sta¬ 
rve  a  high  GPA  in  shop,  physical  education,  and  home 
•but-  it  might  not  give  him  the  foundation  he  needs  to 
ta  university  setting. 

tl  Ither  side,  though,  students  aren’t  required  to  take 
a  tses,  although  many  are  highly  recommended. 

E:  e  no  desire  to  be  a  Harvard  or  Yale,  and  make  a 
»<  it  saying  you  can’t  get  in  because  you  only  had  three 
ol  f  glish  instead  of  four,  but  we  do  think  it’s  delightful  to 
d  crossection  and  we  want  to  put  our  emphasis  here,” 


r 

!  ige 


is  the  university, 
a :  ceiling  of  26,000  and  we’re  trying  to  stay  with  that. 
;n  bout  4,400  freshman  each  fall  semester,  depending  on 
u  students  leave.  But  it  usually  stays  about  the  same.” 
ill  -is  has  happened,  other  policies  at  the  university, 


“The  words  have  always  been  the  same,”  said  Standards  direc¬ 
tor  R.  Michael  Whitaker,  “but  the  interpretation  is  different.” 

For  example,  until  1982  men’s  hair  always  had  to  be  completely 
off  the  ear,  but  it  may  now  brush  over  the  top.  “What’s  hard  to 
decide  is  just  how  much  is  ‘over  the  top’,”  said  Whitaker. 

Another  change  came  when  girls  were  allowed  to  wear  slacks 
and  then  eventually  everyone  could  wear  nice  jeans.  “The  words 
in  the  book  never  changed;  it  still  says  slacks,  but  somewhere 
along  the  line  it  was  interpreted  to  include  jeans  that  weren’t 
frayed  of  fiill  of  holes. 

“Every  BYU  president  has  had  his  mark  in  the  history  in  the 
school  as  far  as  the  behavior  of  the  students  is  concerned.  Life 
was  simpler  then,  yet  there  is  less  radicalism  now  than  .20  years 
ago,”  he  said. 

Whitaker  hopes  there  is  more  of  a  commitment  to  obey  the 
Code  of  Honor  now  than  a  few  years  ago. 

“When  it  comes  down  to  obeying  the  rules,  it  shouldn’t  matter 
whether  they  agree  or  disagree  with  it,  but  it  becomes  an  issue  of 
integrity.  There  is  a  method  of  making  grievances  known,  but 
when  a  person  has  said  he  will  follow  the  rules,  he  should  do  it.” 

Unlike  University  Standards,  Academic  Standards  has 
changed  even  less.  Wendy  Anderson,  Academic  Standards  pub¬ 
lic  relations  diector,  said  that  what’s  there  now  has  always  been. 

“One  thing  that  has  changed  is  the  way  that  we  are  trying  to 
help  students  to  attain  academic  standards,  such  as  the  way  we 
have  stuaents  come  in.  The  university  has  tried  to  inform  stu¬ 
dents  better  of  th  policies  it  has  through  the  information  fair, 
advertisements  and  orientation,”  she  said. 


iht  truck  sales  keep  booming 


)  ASSOCIATED  SERVICES,  INC. 

[t.ated  400,000  Americans  will  trade  in  automobiles  for 
fluty  trucks  or  vans  this  year, 
ihree  out  of  10  new  vehicles  sold  in  theU.S.  today  are 
;  highest  truck-to-passenger  car  sales  rate  in  U.S. 
yiuck  sales  in  the  1985  model  year  totaled  4.6  million 
e  o  from  2.4  million  in  1981  and  light  trucks  accounted 
2  35  percent  of.  those  sales, 
f  light  trucks  and  vans  are  using  them  for  everything 
nal  business  needs  to  recreational  off-road  racing, 
ilarity  of  light  trucks  and  vans  is  due  partly  to  their 
fii  and  economy.  In  addition,  they  have  better  visibility 
j i]  it,  a  short  wheelbase  for  easy  turning  and  many  have 
j  i  drive. 

iht  truck  and  van  buyers  are  choosing  diesel-powered 
je  ’  heavy-duty  service  because  dieSel  engines  offer  25  to 


50  percent  better  mileage.  One  diesel  pickup  has  a  range  of  840 
miles  between  fill-ups. 

Diesel  engines  may  last  twice  as  long  as  gasoline-powered 
ones,  because  a  diesel  is  built  with  sturdier  engine  parts  to 
withstand  higher  operating  pressures  and  temperatures.  It 
could  last  well  over  the  traditional  100,000  miles  of  gasoline- 
powered  engiiies. 

Diesels  also  require  less  maintenance  because  there  are  no 
spark  plugs,  distributor  points  or  condensers. 

The  main  car  care  tip  for  owners  of  diesel  trucks  and  vans  to 
remember  is  to  use  good  quality  fuel  and  oil,  according  to  Sta- 
nadyne  Diesel  Systems,  the  nation’s  largest  manufacturer  of 
diesel  fuel  injection  equipment. 

Water  or  debris  in  fuel  can  damage  the  diesel  engine’s  preci¬ 
sion  fuel-injection  components.  Stanadyne  stresses  the  import¬ 
ance  of  using  high-quality  fuel  filters  and  water  separators  to 
keep  fuel  clean  and  water-free. 


Walkover 
for  more  than 


25  YEARS  AGO 

Heaps  of 
Pizza 
was  a 
favorite 
hang-out 
for  the  col¬ 
lege  crowd,' 

It  was  a 
place  where 
you  could 
nurse  a  soda 
most  of  the 
evening,  feed 
the  jukebox 
from  your  own 
table  or  leave  a  I 
message  on  the  1 
checkered  table 
cloth. 

Since  then,  the 
college  crowd  has  grown  up. 

Heaps  has  grown  up  too. 

We’ve  become  The  Brick 
Oven  Restaurant  where  you 
can  enjoy  a  full  menu  of  sand¬ 


wiches,  dinners, 

,  pizza,  soups, 
hearth-  baked 
breads,  and  one 
of  the  finest 
salad  bars  in 
the  valley. 

We  recom¬ 
mend  the 
Pizza 
Luncheon 
Special— 
a  salad  bar 
visit  and 
any  6" 
two-item 
menu 
pizza 
spe¬ 
cially  pre¬ 
pared  for  fast, 
between-class  lunch  service. 
The  Brick  Oven  Restaurant. 

Still  adjacent  to  the  southwest 
corner  of  campus.  Walk  over 
for  lunch  and  enjoy  great  food, 
great  value  and  great 
memories. 


.  BRICK  OVEN 


R  E  S  T  A  D 


Ll  EAST  800  NORTH  PHOVOt  374~8800  TAKE  OUT  AND  DELIVERY  SERVICE 


(Southwest  corner  of  campus 
across  from  the  Smith  Field  House) 


ired  Of  Looking  For  The  Most*” 

!arats  For  The  Least  Lettuce? 

#*) 


im 


Save  Some  Leg  Work  And 
Scamper  DownToday  To^ 

*H®R 


JEWELERS  A. 

327  East  1200  South  #5,  Orem 

(West  of  the  Mall)  ^ 


225-0909 


Free  Pizza 


Our  company  and  its  affiliates  employ  over  1,500  peopl 
and  is  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  state  of  Utah.  W 
are  currently  accepting  applications  for  our  summer  wor 
program. 


We  invite  you  to  meet  with  us  this  Tuesday,  Wednesday 
and  Thursday  at  7:30  for  a  brief  introductory  meetinc 
There  will  be  a  free  gift  and  pizza  for  those  that  attend.  ' 


Location:  455  N.  University  Ave., 

Suite  205  (next  to  La  France  restaurant) 
For  more  information  call  374-9405 
11a.m.  -5  p.m.  ask  for  Ted 


Reporters 
confront 
problems  of 
principle 

,>  The  Wilburg  mine 
accident  and  the  space 
shuttle  disaster  were 
two  examples  of  how  the 
press  intruded  upon  the 
lives  of  the  victims’ 
family  members  and 
friends  just  to  get  a 
stopr,  said  Milton  Holl- 
stein,  press  critic  and 
professor  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Utah. 

Punishment  by  pub¬ 
licity  is  another  media 
problem  where  the 
press  acts  as  an  extra 
arm  of  the  law.  Pub¬ 
lishing  people’s  names 
for  not  repaying  loans  is 
an  example  of  such 
punishment. 

Hollstein  said  repor¬ 
ters  should  not  act  as 
judges  or  jurors  but 
rather  as  journalists.  “I 
don’t  think  it’s  the  role 
of  the  paper  to  punish 
people  as  police.” 

Inaccurate  stories 
also  present  serious 
problems  for  reporters 
who  should  double  check 
all  the  information  used 
in  each  story  prior  to 
publication,  Hollstein 
said. 

He  said  that  the  press 
does  foolish  things  and 
makes  mistakes  occa¬ 
sionally  just  as  everyone 
else  does;  the  difference 
is  that  journalists  see 
their  mistakes  printed. 

The  media  are  always 
looking  for  solutions  to 
both  technical  and  ethic¬ 
al  problems.  Most  of  the 
technical  problems  are 
solved  rapidly.  There  is 
a  gap,  however,  be¬ 
tween  the  technical  and 
ethical  problems,  Holl¬ 
stein  said. 

Ethical  problems 
bother  Hollstein,  but  he 
said  a  great  deal  of  mor¬ 
al  evidence  is  also  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  media. 


Do  you  wear 
soft  contact  lenses? 
Guaranteed  new, 
replacement,  or 
back-up  lens  for 


tp  X  per  lens 

Featuring  hydrocurve 
daily  or  extended 
wear  lenses.  Other 
top  quality  name 
brands  available 
at  incredible 
savings. 

Eye  Deal  Contacts 
373-5214 
Steven  Fogg 
Optician 


BYU  student  government  began  in 
1909;  however  it  was  not  known  as 
-ASBYU  until  1933,  when  the  title, 
..Associated  Students  of  Brigham 
Young  University  was  used. 

.  Throughout  its  history  at  BYU,  the 
role  of  student  government  has  been 
questioned.  The  recent  constitutional 
restructuring  efforts  have  attempted 
to  create  more  power  for  ASBYU,  as 
'.well  as  better  student  representation 
fn  order  to  eliminate  the  current 
apathy  that  exists  towards  ASBYU. 

Max  L.  Pinegar,  the  student  body 
president  of  1960-61  defined  the  role 
tfof  student  government  from  his  pers- 
tective  in  a  “State  of  the  Student 
Jody  Address.” 

Reasons  for  asbyu 
„  He  said,  “Student  government  ex¬ 
ists  primarily  for  three  reasons:  first, 
that  the  opinions  of  the  students 
might  be  heard;  second,  that  students 
'.might  have  an  opportunity  for  growth 
:and  development  through  the  addi¬ 
tional  responsibilities  they  acquire  in 
student  government  itself;  and  third, 
that  the  programs  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  might  be  more  effectively  com¬ 
municated  to  the  students  through 
‘this  channel.” 

Chris  Doughty,  the  current 
ASBYU  president  believes  there  are 
two  reasons  for  student  government. 
The  first  reason  is  to  improve  the 
quality  of  student  life  by  responsibly 
representing  the  student  body  and 
running  programs.  The  second  reason 
is  to  provide  a  leadership  experience 
for  those  involved,  he  said. 

The  voice  of  students; 

John  Stohlton,  Executive  Vice- 
President  of  BYU  said  the  purpose  of 
ASBYU  is  to  serve  as  the  voice  of  the 
students. 

“It’s  the  one  way  that  student  voice 
will  be  heard,”  he-  said. 

Stohlton  said  he  hopes  that  in  the 
future  more  students  will  use 
ASBYU  to  make  suggestions  and 
that  the  programs  of  ASBYU  will 
better  serve  the  students. 

Because  of  its  program-directing 
role,  student  government  has  had  in¬ 
volvement  in  just  about  every  type  of 
activity  from  choosing  the  school’s 
colors  to  off-campus  housing  surveys. 

Student  government  has  not  al¬ 
ways  been  known  to  deal  with  impor¬ 
tant  student  affairs.  In  the  past,  it  has 
dealt  with  issues  such  as  determining 
the  size  of  letters  on  a  president’s 
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ASBYU  organized  to  serve  students 


By  VICKI  OLTROGGE 

Jniverse  Staff  Writer 


ASBYU  Executive  Council  of  1976-77.  Top  row  (left  to  right)  Steve  Madsen,  Ombudsman;  Clark  Richter, 
Exec.  V.P.;  Debbie  Hutchings,  Women's  V.P.;  Jim  Pederson,  Finance  V.P.;  Cheryl  Jacobson,  Exec.  Sec.; 
Russel  Dixon,  Athletics  V.P.;  Dan  Morgan,  Social  V.P.  Front  row  (left  to  right)  John  Plocker,  Organizations 
V.P.;  Scott  Earnshaw,  Freshman  V.P.;  Michael  Hutchings,  Culture  V.P.;  Bob  Henrie,  President;  Mark 
Harmon,  Academics  V.P.;  Sylvia  Law,  Student  Community  Services  V.P. 


sweater. 

Now  the  Executive  Council  tries  to 
deal  with  more  important  issues,  such 
as  restructuring  The  Daily  Universe. 

Doughty  said  some  of  the  biggest 
issues  dealt  with  by  the  Executive 
Council  were  it’s  constitutional  res¬ 
tructuring  attempts,  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  new  financial  accounting 
system,  and  the  attempts  to  make  the 
ASBYU  elections  more  professional 
and  issue  oriented. 

In  good  old  days 

For  many  years,  student  involve¬ 
ment  in  student  government  was 
high.  More  than  40  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dent  body  voted  in  the  student  elec¬ 
tions  of  1947.  Interest  in  student  gov¬ 
ernment  rose  steadily.  In  1951,  57 


percent  of  BYU  students  voted  in  the 
elections.  In  1955  the  figure  rose  to  80 
percent. 

In  the  years  following,  student  in¬ 
terest  declined.  This  has  been  attri¬ 
buted  to  a  high  participation  rate  in 
campus  ward  and  stake  organizations 
and  the  increasing  academic  aware¬ 
ness  of  BYU  students. 

Voter  decline 

In  1965, 45  percent  voted  in  student 
elections.  By  the  1970’s,  the  percen¬ 
tage  was  down  even  further:  36  per¬ 
cent  participated  in  the  elections  of 
1972.  In  this  year’s  ASBYU  final  elec¬ 
tions,  approximately  20  prcent  of  the 
students  voted. 

“Apathy  is  a  product  of  students 
feeling  that  the  student  government 


experience  is  not  meaningful,”  said 
Stohlton. 

He  said  it  is  their  aim  in  the  future 
to  make  student  government  more  re¬ 
levant  to  the  students  by  involving 
them  in  programs  and  .  services  that 
really  meet  their  needs. 

The  new  constitution 

In  the  future,  the  reorganization 
process  for  the  new  constitution  will 
get  more  students  involved,  he  said. 

Stohlton  said  the  structure  of  the 
new  constitution  is  for  the  students  to 
decide. 

“I  am  not  about  to  write  a  constitu¬ 
tion  for  the  students.  That’s  for  them 
to  determine  after  they  have  decided 
what  type  of  government  they  want,” 
he  said. 


The  proven  leader  in 
Same  -  Day  Surgery. 


Being  a  leader  isn't  easy.  But  when  you  strive  to  be  the 
best  by  providing  the  latest  in  technology,  a  professional 
staff  and  physicians,  and  most  important,  caring,  being  a 


leader  comes  naturally.  Highly  professional  service  with  a 
personalized  touch  .  .  .  that's  what  Provo  Surgical  Center 
is  all  about.  Ask  your  physician  or  call  375-0983. 


UTAH  COUNTY'S  ONLY 
LICENSED  FREE  -  STANDING 
SAME  -  DAY 
SURGERY  CENTER 


Health 

with 

Maternity 

•  100%  Maternity  Benefits 
Great  Health  Coverage 

•  We  can  fit  a  plan  into  almost  any  budget. 

•  We  have  the  most  competitive  rates. 

•  After  you’re  pregnant  it  is  too  late  and  much 
more  expensive. 

•  Financially  Strong  Insurance  Companies 
Prices  starting  as  Low  as  $61 00  per  month 

Don’t  buy  until  you  check  out  our 
money-back  maternity  plans. 

Call  for  a  free  consultation 
No  obligation  of  any  kind 

Bascom  Lender 
Insurance 

224-5100 


585  NORTH  500  WEST  PROVO,  UTAH  84601  375-0983 


PROVO 

SURGICAL  CENTER 


Specializing  In: 

•  Ophthalmology 

•  Ear,  Nose,  Throat 

•  Gynecology 

•  Orthopedics 

•  Plastic  Surgery 

•  General  Surgery 

•  Oral  Surgery 

•  Operative  Dentistry 

•  Pediatric  Surgery 

•  Podiatry 


irofessor  seeks  copies 
Sf  journals  for  book 
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*  Young  Ambassadors 

Auditions 

86/87  cast 


IS$|BECCA  BURGOYNE 

Staff  Writer 


U  professor  who  is  also  a  social  historian,  is  asking  young 
roughout  the  United  States  for  copies  of  their  diaries  or 
il  journals. 

itends  examining  the  contents  of  the  diaries  for  a  book  he 

3'  ing  on  titled  “The  Thoughts  and  Experiences  of  Teena- 
Modern  America.” 

igers  have  typically  been  studied  through  questionnaires 
by  adults,  said  B  YU  Historian  Michael  Quinn.  “I  want  to 
1  m  ?hat  teenagers  themselves  have  thought  was  important 
t  to  write  in  a  personal  record,  unstructured  by  adult 
ions  and  expectation.”  He  does'  not  need  to  know  the 
fof  any  of  those  who  submit  journals  or  diaries. 
r[|  ently,  Quinn  is  limiting  his  study  to  teenage  boys  but  plans 
Ibfi  jtually  compare  the  diaries  of  an  equal  number  of  boys  and 
via  ii  am  starting  data  gathering  with  the  group  I  think  is  least 
■  siki  o  keep  diaries,”  he  said. 

<<  j  if  expects  that  the  research  will  show  boys  have  written 
M  /out  their  feelings,  but  more  about  their  families,  friends, 


school,  sports  and  other  activities.  “That  is  just  a  guess.  I  hope 
the  diaries  of  young  men  will  provide  surprising  insight  into  their 
thoughts  and  experiences.  My  book  will  demonstrate  what  teen¬ 
age  boys  felt  was  important,  not  what  is  important  to  adults,”  he 
explained 

Quinn  said  he  hopes  to  obtain  diaries  of  at  least  500  young  men 
in  orrderto  do  a  statistical  analysis  of  the  their  contents.  “Most  of 
my  colleagues  doubt  I  will  succeed  in  obtaining  enough  diaries  to 
do  this  study,  but  I  am  hoping  that  young  men  throughout  the 
U.S.  will  prove  them  wrong.” 

.  “I  realize  that  a  diary  is  a  very  private  document  that  most 
young  men  would  not  share  with  anyone  who  knows  them,”  said 
Quinn,  “but  I  hope  that  they  will  be  willing  to  share  that  material 
with  someone  who  does  not  know  them  and  does  not  need  to  know 
their  names.” 

Quinn  will  reimburse  postage  and  five  cents  a  page  to  persons 
who  send  photocopies  of  the  diaries  of  teenage  boys  to  him,  or  he 
will  make  his  own  photocopy  and  return  to  the  sender  the  original 
diary  loaned  to  him.  Quinn  will  not  use  any  Mormon  missionary 
diaries,  but  only  those  written  during  the  teenage  years. 


Yfungsters  find  benefits 

Ichool  offers  alternative 
traditional  education 


yl  MTHIA  GLAD 

'ra  ise  Staff  Writer 


iy  hands  teach  your  hands.” 
s  the  motto  of  one  of  the  Montes- 
(ools  in  Provo. 

tntessori  school  is  an  alternative  to 
ipal  education  and  the  public  school 
f  The  school  instructs  young  chil- 
tised  on  an  internationally  known 
d  theory  of  teaching  children, 
ftessori  is  a  method  of  teaching 
I  n;  ihildren  on  an  individual  basis  using 
1  Bi  f  senses  as  possible,  based  on  a 
)sk  approach  with  natural  consequ- 
ic  b  the  form  of  discipline,”  said  Janet 
d||,  directress  of  a  local  Montessori 

Learn  by  doing 

children  learn  by  doing,  rather 
i  being  told.  Instructors  introduce 
i  Jfity  with  motions,  and  the  children 
i.p  by  mimicking  their  instructor.” 
sgsters  are  accepted  at  age  two  and 
|tut  some  areas  of  the  United  States 
pgrams  for  the  infant  and  mother, 
programs  continue  as  far  as  the 
jollege  level,  but  others  only  con- 
ftrtially  through  elementary  school, 
s  can  then  enroll  in  the  public 
/stem  or  some  other  private  school 

I  children  are  taught  things  they 
1  ecome  responsible  in  their  lives," 

‘jpk  it’s  the  best  program  around," 
'  me  student’s  mother,  Tamara 
ilie. 

Iiey  started  attending  the  school 


last  August  when  she  was  just  three  and  a 
half.  Now  she  is  four  and  can  write  her 
name,  repeat  the  pledge  of  allegiance,  and 
sing  the  Star  Spangled  Banner. 

Sending  others 

Her  parents  have  already  checked  into 
the  possibility  of  enrolling  her  in  a  Montes¬ 
sori  school  in  Texas  where  they  will  be 
moving  soon  Her  parents  would  like  her  to 
attend  at  least  until  the  first  grade.  They 
also  plan  on  sending  other  children  to  the 
school. 

Instruction  is  given  in  practical  experi¬ 
ence,  sensorial  development,  math,  read¬ 
ing,  and  miscellaneous. 

Practical  experience  includes  domestic 
activities  such  as  carrying,  washing  dis¬ 
hes,  and  using  scissors  and  tweezers. 

Sensorial  development  is  refinement  of 
the  senses.  Students  work  visual  color  dis¬ 
crimination,  and  distinquishing  size,  tex¬ 
ture,  color,  shade,  and  temperature.  Stu¬ 
dents  are  encouraged  to  notice'  things 

Reading  is  taught  phonetically.  Chil¬ 
dren  are  taught  the  sounds  of  the  letters 
before  they  are  taught  the  names  of  the 
letters.  Students  can  then  sound  out  new 
words  and  perhaps  determine  the  mean¬ 
ing,  rather  than  only  recognize  words  they 
have  learned  by  sight,  said  Colomb. 

Rotated  topics 

Miscellaneous  topics  include  zoology, 
botany,  geography,  history,  music  and 
art,  and  music  and  art  history.  These 
topics  are  rotated  every  six  weeks,  she 
said.  .  _  .  .... 

Some  have  cfiticized  the  Montessori 
method  by  saying  it  allows  no  creativity. 


aiow  delays  Yellowstone  opening 


jOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK,  Wyo.  (AP)  —  Deep 
y  lifts,  some  as  high  as  30  feet,  likely  will  delay  the  opening 
i  of  Yellowstone  National  Park’s  300  miles  of  roads  this 
ifficials  say. 

Road  clearing 

i.ng  of  the  park’s  roads  starts  in  early  March  and  ends 
o  opening  of  the  Beartooth  Highway  in  mid-June, 
rear’s  schedule  to  open  the  south  and  east  entrances  by 
j/  already  is  in  jeopardy  because  of  the  snow  and  ice 
is.  The  west  entrance  is  scheduled  to  open  April  26. 
stays  like  this,  we  probably  won’t  finish  on  time,”  said 
nwie,  operator  of  one  of  the  two  large  rotary  plows  trying 
Trough  the  unusual  snow  depths.  A  crew  of  18,  employees 
king  to  clear  park  roads. 

/ear’s  job  is  tougher,  he  said,  because  an  early  season 
llowed  by  a  refreeze,  turned  snow  that  normally  is  just 
el  into  hard  ice.  Many  of  the  roads  are  hard-packed  with 
as  .cause  they  are  used  by  snowmobilers. 

1  rews  start  from  Mammoth  and  head  south,  then  break 


ASB  YU  is  now  accepting 
applications  for  the 
student  body  offices  of: 

•  Attorney  General 

•  Ombudsman 

•  Public  Relations 
Director 

To  hold  office  a  student  cannot  be  on  probation  of  any  kind  and 
must ’have  a  G.P.  A.  of  2.25  or  better. 

Interested  students  should  submit  a  resume'  letter  of  intent, 
and  letters  of  recommendation  to  the  4th  floor  EL WC 
reception  desk  by  April  2nd . 

Term  of  office  is  1  yr. 


March  31  -  April  2, 9:00-3:00  & 
April  4, 8:00-1 2:00 
Room  15  KM  B 

April  3, 9:00-1 2:00  or  • 
1:00-4:00  — Room  29  KMB 


HOWTO  PREPARE 


if  VOCAL  —  Be  ready  to  sing  a  slow  bi 
if  DANCE  —  Come  dressed  to  dance.  You  will  be 
if  from  several  dance  styles. 

if  CURRENT  BYU  STUDENTS:  The  only  live  preliminary  audtions  will  be 
^  held  March  31  -  April  4, 1986. 

if  APPOINTMENTS:  Call  (801 )  378-2563  to  make  an  appointment. 

★  NEW  STUDENTS,  TRANSFER  STUDENTS,  NEW  FRESHMAN,  OR 

★  RETURNING  MISSIONARIES: 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★ 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★ 


in  up-tempo  pop  or  show  tune. 
>e  taught  short  sequences 


If  you  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  live  auditions,  you  must  send  in  a  complete 
resume,  a  photograph,  and  either  a  cassette  tape  including  1 )  a  slow  ballad 
and  2)  an  up-tempo  pop  or  show  tune  OR  a  video  tape  of  your  dance  abailities 
highlighting  contrasting  styles  of  dance  to:  YOUNG  AMBASSADOR  AUDI¬ 
TIONS,  20  KMB,  BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY,  PROVO,  UT  84602.  The 
deadline  is  June  1st .  All  singer/dancer  callbacks  will  be  notified  by  July  15«'. 
Based  on  the  taped  audition,  you  may  be  invited  to  participate  in  a  final 
callback  to  be  held  on  August  18. 

NO  FALL  AUDITIONS  WILL  BE  HELD! 

You  must  attend  a  preliminary  audition  to  be 
considered  for  the  callback  auditions. 

For  callback  audition  information  call:  378-2563 


This  is  countered  by  the  argument  that 
students  are  taught  one  constructive  way 
to  use  each  activity,  and  then  are  allowed 
to  use  their  creativity  from  that  point. 

A  Montessori  instructor  is  not  always  a 
certified  teacher.  This  is  because  the  name 
Montessori  is  not  protected  and  there  is  no 
legal  recourse  against  someone  who  uses 
it. 

In  the  upper  grades  of  Montessori  prog¬ 
rams  it  is  important  to  find  out  if  the  school 
is  accredited.  A  student  could  have  prob¬ 
lems  if  he  tries  to  transfer  schools. 

The  theory  was  developed  by  Italy’s 
first  female  physician,  Dr.  Maria  Montes¬ 
sori. 

Montessori  began  teaching  at  a  tax- 
supported  school  for  defective,  or  what 
were  then  called  “idiot”  children.  While 
working  thirteen  hours  a  day  directly  with 
the  children,  she  taught  them  to  perform 
fairly  well  on  school  problems  that  had 
been  thought  to  be  much  too  difficult  for 
such  children.  After  a  time  the  “idiot”  chil¬ 
dren  she  taught  were  able  to  pass  ex¬ 
aminations  given  to  normal  children  at  the 
highest  level  of  Italian  formal  education. 

Montessori  concluded  that  if  these  chil¬ 
dren  could  be  brought  to  normal  academic 
levels,  there  was  something  very  wrong 
with  the  education  of  normal  children. 

The  Italian  government  soon  asked 
Montessori  to  teach  the  children  in  the 
slum  areas  where  there  had  been  prob¬ 
lems  such  as  vandalism.  After  that,  Mon¬ 
tessori  devoted  her  life  to  teaching  chil¬ 
dren  and  refining  her  method. 

Today  there  are  Montessori  schools  in 
many  parts  of  the  world. 


into  separate  groups  heading  east  and  west.  Mechanics  and  cooks 
travel  with  the  crews,  who  stay  at  camps  in  the  park  as  they 
progress. 

To  make  the  initial  cuts  in  the  hard-packed  snow  this  year,  two 
bulldozers  are  linked  together  to  drag  a  tall  “wedge”  plow.  The 
plow’s  446-horsepower  engine  is  not  enough  to  force  its' way 
through  on  its  own  power. 

Rotary  plows  follow  and  begin  clearing  a  wider  path.  In  later' 
weeks,  the  rotary  plows  will  be  in  front  as  crews  move  into 
softer,  deeper  snow  in  the  west  and  southern  portions  of  the 
park. 

Plows  rebuilt 

“In  a  bad  year,  we  might  go  through  $125,000  in  parts,”  said 
Tim  Hudson,  chief  of  maintenance  at  Yellowstone.  To  try  and 
avoid  field  repairs,  the  plows  are  rebuilt  every  year.  A  new  plow 
costs  $250,000.  The  two  plows  now  in  use  are  20  years  old. 

“I  like  being  out  here  doing  this,  but  this  year  is  harder  than 
most,”  said  Howie. 


9426  S.  Union  Sq. ,  Sandy  571- 


Brides,  Did  You  Know  There 
is  a  Shop  Just  for  You? 


At  Silvercrest  Gowns  and  Fabrics  you 
can  buy  a  nationally  advertised  wedding 
gown,  or  rent  a  custom  designed  gown  or 
buy  elegant  wedding  laces  and  fabric  to 
make  your  dream  dress.  We  also  have 
those  hard  to  find  wedding  accessories  such 
as  tiara,  veils,  hats,  gloves,  pantyhose, 
parasols  and  a  wide  selection  fo  white 
shoes.  So  come  see  us  today  to  make  your 
wedding  perfect! 


Mention  this  advertisement  and  receive  your 
FREE  hand  made  bride’s  garter. 


STILL 

"BROWN  BAGGING" 
#  IT? 


If  your  hair’s  hot  looking  like  it  should  then  take  it  down  to 
HAIRCUTS  PLUS,  where  a  precision  cut  and  shampoo  is 
just  $8!  That’s  a  great  price!  And  don’t  forget  we  also  offer 
tanning  beds,  sculptured  nails,  perms,  frosting,  coloring 
and  cellophaning.  For  keeping  you  looking  great  the  right 
services  are  a  real  plus! 


MSS 

UNIVERSITY  MALL 
224-PLUS 
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Fake  Your  Pick 

From  Our  Selection  Of  180  Great  Merchants ... 


...And  A 
Heritage 
Of 

Excellence, 


-  *  - - ' - 

■■■ 

Kitchen  Collectibles 

Oak  Tree 

Snak  Shop 

Knighton  Optical 

Open  Country 

Soc  Shoppe 

Krystal  Kreations 

Orange  Julius 

Sounds  Easy 

Leather  Express 

Orem  Floral 

Sports  Fan 

Legacy  Keepsake  Diamonds 

Orem  Office 

Sticker  Stop 

Lemon  Tree 

Pacesetter 

Strol  A  Rent 

Learner’s 

Packaging  House 

Sugar  Shack 

Limited,  The 

Panchito’s 

Sun  N  See 

Lloyd’s  Computers 

Parklane  Hosiery 

Susie’s  Casuals 

Long  Branch 

Payless  Shoes 

Suzannah’s  Antique  Photos 

Magic  Wand 

Person  To  Person 

Swallow’s  Drugs 

Magelby’s  Muffins 

Pet  N  Garden 

Tanned  Hide  Leather 

Marco  Polo’s 

Plant  Depot 

Taylor  Maid 

Master  Cuts 

Poster  Factory 

Things  Remembered 

Med  Clinic 

Radio  Shack 

39  West 

Merle  Norman 

Rascals 

Thom  MCan 

Mervyn’s 

Record  Bar 

Tie  One  On 

Michael’s 

Rollnick  Shoes 

Top  Ten  Sports 

Missionary  Emporium 

Royal  Optical 

Tour  West  Travel 

Moms  &  Tots 

Sally’s  Donuts 

Tropical  Sno 

Morrows  Nut  House 

Sandia  Federal 

Tux  Shop 

Motherhood  Maternity 

Schubach's 

Two  Tiny  Tailors 

Mr.  Mac 

Second  Sole 

Univ-Mall  Theatres 

Mrs.  Fields 

See’s  Candies 

Wasatch  Bank 

Musicland 

Seifert’s 

Wiggle  Wear 

Music  Stop 

Shirt  Tales 

Wild  Pair 

My  Favorite  Things 

Shirtworks 

World  of  Pro’s 

Nations  Crations 

Shoe  Box,  The 

World  of  Sew 

Naturalizer 

Sindt  Jewelers 

Young’s  Chinese  Food 

New  Sleep 

Size  5-7-9 

Z.C.M.I. 

New  York  Pizza 

Slice  A  Pizza 

Zales 

UNIVERSITY 

MALL 


Angie’s 
Athlete’s  Foot 
B.  Dalton  Bookseller 
Back  Porch 
Bakers  Shoes 
Baskin  Robbins 
Bentley’s  Diamonds 
Bernina  Sewing 
Bonkers 
Brooks 

Bullock  &  Losee 
Burts  Shoes 
Bylund  Optical 
Calder  Music 
Camera  Corner 
Castleton’s 
Catherines 
Check  Point 
Chess  King 
Closet,  The 
Colorworx 
Copper  Rivet 
Corn  Dog  Factory 
Creative  Trends 
D.C.  Cutter 
Dairy  Queen 
Deseret  Book 
Dial  a  Gift 
Downery,  The 
Earport 

Elf  Shoe  Repair 


Hava  Bagel 
Hickory  Farms 
Hole  In  The  Mall 
Homeshow 
House  of  Fabrics 
Imagine  That 
Italian  Place 
J.B.’s  Big  Boy 
J.C.  Penney’s 
Jarman  Shoes 
Jean  Nicole 
Jeans  West 
Jewel  Magic 
Juliette’s 

Kara’s  Chocolates 
Kay  Bee  Toys 
Keith  Jorgensen’s 
Kiddieville 
Kiddie  Kandids 
Kinney  Shoes 


Engravings,  Etc. 
Family  Dental 
Family  Fabrics 
Fashion  Conspiracy 
Florsheim  Shoes 
Foxmoor  Casuals 
Frameworks 
Fryer  Tucks 
Fun  Uv  It 

Fruit,  Nuts,  &  Stuff 
Gallenkamp 
Gap,  The 
Gatsby’s 
General  Nutrition 
Gold  N  Links 
Hair  Cuts  Plus 
Hair  Safari 
Hallmark 
Hanover  Shoes 
Hatch’s 


1 
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/etotaff  Writer 


g  SYU’s  programs,  whether  educational 

3  f)ff-campus  members  and  friends  of  The 
i|:esus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  is  be- 

I  %lity. 

Jl  le  study  students  may  one  day  find 
4 using  their  VCRs  for  their  independent 

4  (t  doing  that  yet,  but  we  like  that  idea,” 
al  1.  Rowley,  director  of  BYU  Indepen- 
3 '  Currently,  approximately  16,500  stu- 
Jl^hout  the  world  are  enrolled  in  home- 
^program's  classes,  which  number  close 
1  available  to  people  in  areas  including 
D$:  e  and  the  South  Pacific,  said  Rowley. 
4 1  to  Duane  E.  Hiatt,  producer/director 
fflintinuing  Education’s  media  produc¬ 
er, apes  are  currently  produced  for  non¬ 


credit  use.  Anything  involving  credit  would  have  to 
be  worked  out  primarily  with  the  university’s 
academic  administrators,  he  said. 

“A  videotape  can  benefit  a  lot  of  people,  but  it’s 
costly  (at  the  present  time)”,  Hyatt  said.  “It’s  a 
growing  area  and  we  are  proceeding  very  mod¬ 
estly. 

“You  know,  this  stuff  is  just  bubbling,”  he  said. 
“It’s  the  coming  thing,  especially  if  the  technology 
gets  easier,  more  people  have  VCR’s,  and  it  becom¬ 
es  more  cost-effective.” 

Two  major  non-credit  videos,  which  are  available 
for  LDS  stake  centers  to  purchase,  include  “The 
Divine  Center”  by  Stephen  Covey  and  “Streng¬ 
thening  Families.” 

“The  Divine  Center”  is  a  four-hour  video  with  a 
syllabus  and  take-home  exercises.  The  other  video, 
“Strengthening  Families”  includes  the  movie, 
“Where  the  Red  Fern  Grows.” 


A  videotape  of  about  17  BYU  faculty  members 
commenting  on  various  scenes  from  the  movie  is 
included  in  the  package.  Both  packages  cost  appro¬ 
ximately  $200. 

Stakes  centers  have  served  as  links  with  BYU  in 
more  ways  than  one. 

BYU  football  and  basketball  games  are  broad¬ 
cast  over  satellite  to  centers  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada,  said  Dale  R.  McCann,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  Cougar  Club. 

The  cost  of  the  broadcasts  are  supported  by  the 
Cougar  Club  which  has  3,586  members,  of  which 
945  are  out-of-state,  McCann  said. 

A  sports  update  broadcast  is  being  planned  for 
June  13, 1986,  McCann  said.  The  2V4  hour  broadcast 
will  include  a  half  hour  of  call-ins  to  a  panel  of  BYU 


At  some  point  in  the  future,  some  of  BYU’s  prog¬ 
rams  may  be  broadcast  worldwide. 


Grapevine 

South  state  Street- Orem,  fit 

CjUtcfahlbh 

^  Source!  d 


226-8W6 

Visit  our  very  special  shop 


1 0:00a j*. -bOOpm.  Mon  sat. 


r&n  ewers  say  grads  seem  naive 

udents  need  to  be  aware 


IEf  HOFFMAN 

ta^itaff  Writer 


,  graduating  from  BYU  is  an  ' 
nent  and  may  improve  job 
;s,  professionals  suggest  that 
•nember  what  the  real  world  is 
diijimsidering  their  futures. 

?n(j  ,y,  I  have  received  good  re- 
lat  !BYU  graduates,”  said  Wayne 
en  octor  of  placement  services  at 
qU  rmajority  of  students  have  in- 
i  *  k:  (edge  in  their  field  and  are  well 
'fire 

(fpoi  t  to  Carr  Krueger,  graduating 
ipE  lent  at  BYU,  50  professionals 
all  r  the  nation  come  to  BYU  to 
id  .udents. 

net  (heir  comments  after  meeting 
he  dents  is  that  they  can’t  believe 
laij  ronie  of  them  are. 

I  udents  are  off-base 
i  pi  ssionals  also  said  that  some  of 
ad  ;  get out  of  college  not  knowing 
thjlal  world  is  like, and  they  are 
se  Ivhat  occurs  after  graduation, 
y  gest  that  graduates  must  be 
y  1  rork  hard  enough,  having  to 
un  ae  job  is  done  even  if  it  means 
as  (hours  a  week  instead  of  40. 
tajuember  at  the  BYU  Alumni 
iai  said  that  some  students  have  a 
ac] ;  expect  to  enter  at  the  top  of 
iin  /  rather  than  starting  at  the 
a  j  working  their  way  up.  Also, 
xg  top  salaries,  instead  of  paying 
iui  srst. 


iiios  moves  into  beachfront  estate 


1Q  LU  (AP)  —  Exiled  Philippine  Presi- 
er  ind  Marcos  has  moved  into  a  private 
•O]  state  after  spending  nearly  a  month  in 
[ui  rs  on  an  Air  Force  base, 
os  y  stay  in  the  four-bedroom  house  for 
w  |  of  several  months,  according  to  Stan 
oi  ho  said  he  is  an  attorney  for  Marcos. 
;rs  cold  reporters  that  Marcos  is  leasing 
ar  *ole  Highway  house  and  adjoining  cot- 


iptlOtOi 


The  professionals  also  told  Krueger  that 
some  graduates  from  BYU, .  as  well  as 
from  Other  universities,  tend  to  be  gullible 
and  sexist.  They  added  that  if  graduates 
can’t  work  well  with  women,  it  is  going  to 
be  a  disadvantage  to  them. 

While  there  may  be  sexism,  there  are 
women  in  every  maj  or  at  BYU  and  some  of 
them  are  exceptional  in  their  fields.  Plac¬ 
ing  women  “hasn’t  really  been  a  problem  if 
they  can  produce  the  work,”  Hansen  said. 

Also,  some  Mormon  BYU  graduates 
who  go  out  into  non-Mormon  communities 
have  serious  adjustments  to  make. 

It  is  important  to  be  careful  not  to  con¬ 
demn  those  people  not  of  the  same  religion 
and  beliefs.  Just  because  one  works  with 
them,  doesn’t  mean  one  has  to  live  like 
them. 

“How  you  handle  yourself  as  an  LDS 
person  out  in  the  working  field  is  an  indi¬ 
vidual  thing,”  Hansen  said. 

To  overcome  some  of  the  problems  that 
come  with  graduation,  Hansen  suggests 
that  students  leave  with  good  writing 
skills  and  good  communication  possibili¬ 
ties  with  a  background  in  computer  litera¬ 
cy.  “You  are  at  a  disadvantage  if  you 
don’t.” 

BYU  students  should  look  for  employ¬ 
ment  that  has  good  growth  opportunities. 
“Growth  and  development  can  be  a  step¬ 
ping  stone  to  something  else,  something 
better,”  he  said. 

Hansen  doesn’t  suggest  a  specific  ma¬ 
jor.  “Mainly  all  of  the  majors  are  good,  if 
you’re  good  at  them.” 


Starting  incomes  for  graduates  vary 
from  $15,000  to  $28,000  per  year.  “This 
depends  on  their  skill  and  how  good  they 
are  at  it,”  he  said. 

Prestigious  name 

In  terms  of  placement  and  as  an  institu¬ 
tion,  “overall,  BYU  is  recognized  by  most 
everyone,”  said  Krueger.  He  added  that 
BYU  has  a  prestigious  name.  But  diffe¬ 
rent  departments  definitely  have  different 
levels  of  recognition.  “Certain  fields  are 
very  respected.” 

In  December  1985,  Dayton  Hudson  De¬ 
partment  Store  Company,  one  of  the 
largest  and  most  respected  department 
stores  in  the  nation,  selected  BYU  as  one 
of  four  universities  from  which  it  will  re¬ 
cruit  MBA  students.  The  other  universi¬ 
ties  are  Harvard,  Northwestern  and  Indi¬ 
ana,  according  to  the  records  office. 

BYU  pre-veterinary  graduates  have  a 
superior  acceptance  rate  to  veterinary 
schools,  with  about  82  percent  of  the  1984 
graduates  accepted  compared  to  a  national 
average  of  35  percent. 

The  acceptance  rate  of  BYU  students 
into  dental  schools  in  1984  was  92  percent 
compared  to  the  national  average  of  70 
percent.  The  medical  school  acceptance 
rate  was  65  percent  compared  to  the 
national  average  of  47  percent. 

A  recent  national  report  on  U.S.  higher 
education  recommended  that  general 
education  be  strengthened  to  represent  a 
full  two  years  of  university,  and  BYU’s 
general  education  program  has  been  domi¬ 
nating  this  recommendation  for  years. 


tage  in  Niu  Valley  for  “an  undetermined  amount  of 
money.” 

Marcos  and  his  wife  Imelda  were  driven  to  the 
house  by  limousine  Monday  night.  Secret  Service 
agents  there  said  only  Marcos  and  his  wife  were  to 
live  in  the  house.  No  children  or  grandchildren 
were  present,  they  said. 

It  was  believed  to  be  the  first  time  Marcos  had 
left  Hickam  Air  Force  Base  since  he  arrived. 


Call  in 

NEWS  TIPS 

378-3630 


but  only  when  it  is  used  effectively.  People  who 
know  themselves,  their  community,  their  people 
and  the  political,  social  and  economic  forces  that 
control  them  are  valuable. 

That’s  why  you  should  study  for  a  career  in  Li¬ 
brary  Sciences.  You  can  extend  the  valuable 
knowledge  you  obtained  in  undergraduate  work 
and  gain  meaningful  opportunities  in  this  expand¬ 
ing  field.  And  BYU  has  the  only  Master  of  Library 
Science  Program  in  many  intermountian  state , 
which  is  accredited  by  the  American  Library  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

If  you’re  nearing  graduation  but  haven’t  quite 
found  what  you’re  looking  for  in  life,  check  into 
Library  and  Information  Sciences.  We  could  have 
just  the  call  number  you’ve  been  looking  for. 

For  information,  call  378-2976  or  drop 
in  and  see  us  today  at  5042  HBLL. 

Master  of  Library  Science 


Mountain  View  Hospital  in  Payson  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  arrival  of  The  Birthplace.  A  center 
devoted  to  one  thing— the  joyous  birth  of  your  baby. 

Our  reputation  as  a  warm,  friendly,  personal  care 
hospital  has  made  us  the  choice  of  thousands 
since  our  opening  in  August  of  1979.  Our  newly 
decorated  birthing  and  labor  rooms  offer  a  pleasant, 
comfortable  setting  where  our  skilled  staff  will  attend 
to  your  needs. 

Our  parental  classes  will  prepare  you  for  childbirth 
and  your  new  role  as  a  parent.  The  medical  facilities 
are  excellent  at  Mountain  View  with  a  team  of  highly 
skilled  physicians  and  nurses.  All  designed  to  give 
you  and  your  baby  the  best  start  possible. 

Call  465-9201,  ext.  125  for  questions  about  the  best 
rates  in  Utah  County. 

Each  and  every  day.  Small  Miracles  happen  at  The 
Birthplace. 


^Mountain 
View  Hospital 


1000  East  U.S.  Highway  6,  Payson,  Utah  84651 

801-465-9201 
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WHAT  A  WEEK! 

OFFERS  GOOD  EVERY  0AY, 
EVERY  WEEK!  JUST  ASK* 


Call  Us! 


In  Provo  In  No.  Orem  In  So.  Orem 

65  East  1150  North  1549  N.  State  St.  538  S.  State  St, 


374-5800  226-2100 


226-6900 


‘All  offers  but  Fri.,  Sat.,  Sun.  are  "Just  Ask  Offers".  Fri. ,  Sat.,  Sun. 
requires  use  of  coupon  below.  Domino's  Pizza  reserves  the  right 
to  cancel  or  change  offers  at  any  time.  Just  Ask  offers  good  only 
on  days  listed. 

Offers  valid  from  Provo  and  Orem  locations  only. 


Order  any  16"  large 
pizza  and  we  will  charge 
you  the  price  of  an 
identically  topped  12" 
pizza.  One  offer  per 
pizza.  Just  ask! 

Limited  Delivery  Areas 


Free  Pop  Your  choice  of  3  160. 
Night!  Coke  ®  or  Sprite  ® 
Sprites  ®  anv 12" or  six  ’6oz  w 
Back1  any  16”.  One  offer  pe 


II 


Tremendous 

"2-Fers" 


Order  two  toppings  pay 
for  One! 

Order  four  toppings  pay 

Order  six  toppings  pay 
for  Three! 

One  offer  per  pizza.  Just 


WED. 


$3  Off 


only 


(  Save  $1  off  any  12”r«K,  m\« 

Save  $2  off  any  i6"umc 
pizza. 

Save  $3  off  any  Price 
Destroyer  ® 

Combination  Pizza.  One 
offer  per  pizza.  Just  ask! 

Limited  Delivery  Areas 
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Fine  arts  building  bulges 


Department  plans  for  a  new  facility 


(&AVE$5PERM0M 


By  CYNTHIA  GLAD 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  five  departments  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  of  Fine  Arts  and  Communication 
report  they  are  slightly  cramped  in 
quarters  originally  built  to  house  just 
three  departments,  but  the  college  is 
looking  forward  to  two  new  buildings 
within  the  next  few  years. 

“Approval  has  been  given  to  begin 
planning  for  an  art  museum,”  said 
Assistant  Dean  M.  Dallas  Burnett. 
This  building  would  be  in  addition  to 
the  building  planned  to  house  the 
Communications  Department.  This 
building  was  announced  earlier  this 
year. 

Plans  for  the  commmunications 
building  are  in  the  stage  of  fund  rais¬ 
ing  activities  and  it  will  still  be  several 
years  before  either  building  is  ready 
for  occupancy,  said  Burnett. 

The  Harris  Fine  Arts  Center  was 
constructed  23  years  ago  in  1963  — 
when  the  total  BYU  enrollment  was 
15,000  —  to  accommodate  the  depart¬ 
ments  of  music,  art,  and  speech  and 
dramatic  arts.  As  soon  as  the  building 
was  ready  for  occupancy,  the  fourth 
department  —  communications  — 
was  added,  immediately  making  the 
college  too  big  for  its  current  facility. 

Since  then,  the  college  has  also  ac¬ 
quired  the  Department  of  Design, 
which  uses  the  George  H.  Brimhall 
Building  for  many  of  its  classes. 

There  are  now  approximately  2,311 
majors  in  the  college.  The  programs 
actually  serve  more  people  than  are 
registered  in  the  departments  be¬ 
cause  of  the  general  education 
courses  taught  there  and  non-majors 
who  enjoy  taking  some  of  the  offered 
courses,  said  Beverly  Chynoweth,  su¬ 
pervisor  of  the  advisement  center. 

But  the  departments  are  going  ab¬ 
out  their  regular  business  and  streng¬ 
thening  their  programs  in  spite  of 
the  overcrowding. 

The  success  the  college  has  had  so 
far  results  from  a  combination  of  stu¬ 
dents,  faculty  and  facilities.  Although 
the  facilities  are  very  good  —  with 
four  major  well-designed  theaters  in 
the  building  —  they  are  not  nearly  as 
important  as  the  students  and  facul¬ 
ty,  said  Burnett. 

The  addition  of  the  motion  picture 
and  broadcast  programs  within  the 
past  two  years  has  allowed  for  a  close 
working  relationship  within  the  col¬ 
lege,  Burnett  said. 

The  communications  department  is 
currently  the  largest  of  the  five  in  the 
college.  Its  goal  is  to  give  graduates  a 
“better  than  fighting  chance  of  get¬ 
ting  a  job  and  moving  up,”  aid  De¬ 
partment  Chairman  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Barney.  “We  are  continuing  to  build 
our  program  and  strengthen  it.” 

The  students  are  a  major  strength 
in  the  department;  the  teachers  are 
frying  to  catch  up  with  them.  Those 
here  are  “good  students”  because 
they  are  not  distracted  by  a  lot  of 
other  things.  It  is  a  challenge  to  give 
them  enough,  he  said. 

The  purpose  of  the  department  is 
two-fold.  First,  to  make  students 
good  thinkers,  and  second  to  teach 
them  the  skills  needed  to  function  in 
the  work  world,  he  said. 

Two  of  the  programs  offered  are 
among  the  best  in  the  country  and 
others  are  also  very  good  on  a  nation¬ 
wide  basis,  he  said. 

The  department  is  very  proud  of  its 
broadcast  program.  BYU  is  known  as 
an  “anchor  factory”  and  the  graduates 
tend  to  do  very  well. 

Another  source  of  pride  is  the 
media  sales  program.  Almost  no 
other  university  has  such  an  offering, 
Barney  said. 

The  advertising,  public  relations, 
and  journalism  are  “old  line  prog¬ 
rams”  that  are  harder  to  improve,  he 
continued.  But  the  school  is  constant¬ 
ly  working  to  improve  these  prog¬ 
rams  and  graduates  are  competing 
very  well. 

The  faculty  is  working  harder  to 
have  a  direct  impact  on  the  world, 
rather  than  just  through  their  stu¬ 
dents.  There  is  an  “explosion  of  re¬ 
search”  being  done,  he  said. 

The  first  volume  of  a  journal  on 
ethics  was  published  at  Christmas, 
and  a  second  volume  is  expected  in 
April  or  June,  said  Barney. 

The  music  department  is  another 
very  visible  part  of  the  college  of  Fine 
Arts  and  Communication. 

The  department  has  an  “interna¬ 
tional  reputation,”  and  is  “known  for 
excellence  in  performance.”  It  differs 


from  many  music  departments  at 
other  universities,  said  Department 
Chairman  K.  Newell  Dayley. 

If  he  were  to  name  a  strength  of  the 
department  it  would  be  the  faculty. 
There  are  very  few  problems  among 
the  members  and  they  often  work 
together  very  well,  he  said. 

It  is  a  very  good  experience  to  be 
able  to  discuss  music  in  gospel  terms 
within  the  classroom,  he  said. 

The  atmosphere  permitting  gospel 
insights  allows  the  instructor  to  “pull 
everything  to  one.  ”  When  the  instruc¬ 
tor  is  not  allowed  this,  he  feels  a  “hun¬ 
ger”  for  it,  said  Dayley. 

The  programs  offer  an  “unusually 
strong  balance  between  theoretical 
and  applied  studies.” ' 

.  The  department  is  “unusually  bles¬ 
sed  with  a  lot  of  majors  from  other 
areas,”  said  Dayley.  He  estimates 
that  only  one  third  of  all  students  who 
take  classes  in  the  department  are 
actually  music  majors. 

This  number  of  non-major  students 
is  higher  than  at  other  universities. 
One  study  suggested  that  students  in 
schools  with  a  religious  affiliation  are 
more  aware  of  developing  skills  and 
talents,  he  said. 

Because  of  this  unusual  number  of 
non-major  students,  the  department 
offers  some  unique  programs.  Its 
group  piano  and  voice  classes  are  not 
found  at  most  other  universities. 

In  addition  to  the  group  classes,  be¬ 
tween  600  and  800  private  lessons  are 
taught  each  semester.  These  offer¬ 
ings  accommodate  many  of  the  non¬ 
music  students  who  wish  to  keep  up 
on  their  musical  skills,  he  said. 

The  teacher  training  program  here 
is  very  strong.  Students  are  actually 
in  the  schools  from  the  time  they  are 
sophomores  right  up  to  the  time  they 
are  seniors.  Thus  they  are  very  well- 
prepared  for  the  classroom  when  they 
leave  the  university,  he  said. 

Developments  in  the  art  depart¬ 
ment  include  new  masters  programs 
in  art  history  and  art  education,  as 
well  as  a  program  to  introduce  high 
school  students  to  the  campus,  said 
Art  Department  Chairman  Dr.  Sher- 
ron  Dee  Hill. 

The  masters  programs  seenjs  to  be 
doing  pretty  well  at  this  point,  said 
Hill. 

Starting  this  summer,  the  depart¬ 
ment  will  invite  high  school  students 
to  participate  in  a  three-week  art 
workshop  for  which  they  can  earn  up 
to  six  BYU  credit  hours. 

The  students  can  participate  in  the 
summers  after  their  sophomore  and 
junior  years  and  earn  three  credits 
each,  year. 

This  workshop  will  be  used  as  a  re¬ 
cruiting  tool  and  will  hopefully  attract 
more  art  majors  to  the  college,  said 
Hill. 

The  Theatre  and  Cinematic  Arts 
Department  encompasses  all  aspects 
of  theatrical  production. 

“A  great  strength  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  is  in  the  diversity  of  back¬ 
grounds  in  our  faculty,”  said  Dr.  Max 
Golightly,  the  temporary  acting  de¬ 
partment  chairman. 

Most  of  the  faculty  members  have  a 
foreign  language  that  contributes  a 
great  deal  to  the  programs.  It  is  im¬ 
portant  for  an  actor  to  have  a  “sensi¬ 
tivity  to  everything.”  This  foreign 
language  ability  allows  the  instruc¬ 
tors  to  expose  the  actors  to  different 
cultural  backgrounds. 

The  faculty  have  also  received 
numerous  awards  for  various  aspects 
of  theatre. 

Many  of  the  students  have  also  won 
national  prizes  in  playwriting. 

The  department  is  constantly  doing 
research  on  how  to  improve  course 
offerings  and  to  better  meet  the  needs 
of  the  students. 

Theatre  students  from  BYU  are 
“often  preferred  above  others  coming 
from  other  universities,”  he  said. 

It  is  the  goal  of  the  department  to 
have  graduates  go  out  as  scholars  in 
addition  to  being  talented.  They  try 
to  equip  students  for  better  lives,  he 


It  is  constructed  to  be  a  free  work¬ 
shop  that  is  not  as  structured  as  a 
conventional  class,  he  said. 

The  Department  of  Design  has 
been  a  part  of  the  college  for  five 
years  now.  Before  that  time,  the 
programs  were  scattered  about  in  the 
college  of  Family  Living  and  the  Art 
and  Design  Department,  said  Depart¬ 
ment  Chairman  John  Sipherd. 

“Since  the  department  was  created 
we  feel  very  good  about  the  interfac¬ 
ing  of  the  programs,”  he  said. 

“We  feel  good  about  our  facilities 
and  are  pleased  with  the  studios,”  he 


said. 


All  but  the  photography  program 
work  in  the  George  H.  Brimhall 
Building.  It  is  very  nice  to  have  the 
rest  of  the  programs  working 
together  in  the  same  building,  he 
said. 

Officials  are  in  the  process  of  get¬ 
ting  accreditation  for  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This  should  be  final  in  about 
two  years,  he  said. 

Like  just  about  all  departments,' 
“we  are  constantly  evaluating,  re¬ 
viewing,  updating,  and  changing  the 
programs,”  he  said. 


Stpre  your  goods 
during  Semester  Break 


This  ad  and  Student  I.D.  entitles  new  student  r- 
tomers  to  $5  per  month  of  regular  price  for  Ant ' 
Map,  June  and  July. 


EXTRA 


SPACE 


226-0050 

1401  W.  Center 
Orem 


Affliplete  Security  —  Call  now  for  more  inform* 


JfcLOST  AND  FOUND 

March  Mini  Sales 


Stock  up  for  next  winter  at  the  next  two  March 
Mini  Sales. 


Regular  sales  items  such  as  backpacks,  calculators 
tapes,  Cross  pens,  sports  equipment,  tape  recorders,  ther¬ 
mos  ,  etc.  will  be  available. 

Additional  items  at  special  prices  will  be  featured  at 
each  of  the  sales. 


Time: 

Place: 


9:00  a.m.  to  11:00  a.m. 
120  ELWC 

(Craft  Studio) 


lanced  budget 
lendment  out 


sNGTON  (AP)  —  The  Sen- 
™yly  rejected  Tuesday  a  con- 
1  amendment  requiring  a 
„  tederal  budget,  killing  by  a 
4j)l  a  a  proposal  that  opponents 
I  laid  “grind  the  government 


issue. 

“It’s  a  big  disappointment,”  said 
Sen.  Dennis  DeConcini,  D-Ariz.  “It’s 
going  to  be  a  long  time  before  we  get 
an  opportunity  to  pass  it  again.” 

“Unless  we  replace  some  of  the 
members  who  voted  against  this,  I 
don’t  see  any  way  we  are  going  to  pass 
this  in  the  next  Congress,”  said  Sen. 
Orrin  G.  Hatch,  R-Utah,  another 
sponsor  of  the  amendment.  “This  was 
a  very,  very  crucial  vote.” 

“Gramm-Rudman  was  a  crucial  fac¬ 
tor,  people  say  ‘we  have  Gramm- 
Rudman,  we  don’t  need  this,’  ”  said 
Sen.  Paul  Simon;  D-Ill. ,  another 
sponsor. 

Sen.  Daniel  Evans,  R-Wash.,  who 
,  .  T,  led  the  opponents,  agreed  with  Simon 

pg  that  President  Reagan  the  deficit-reduction  law  had  an 
Dinted  that  the  Senate  failed  jmpact  on  the  outcome.  But  “I  think  it 
had  a  proper  impact.” 

.  congress  iu  uu  wuau  eveij  «j  think  there  is  a  great  reluctance 
0  family  must:  spend  no  more  to  amend  the  Constitution,  our  for.e- 
i  in  they  take  m.  fathers  were  wise  to  require  a  two- 

«t’s  close  vote  merely  spurs  thirds  vote;>  Evans  said. 


was  66-34,  one  vote  short 
(votes  — •  two-thirds  of  the 
100  members  voting  — 
r  approval. 

aiate’s  vote  reversed  one 
l years  ago,  when  the  cham- 
l|j  t/ed  a  fialanced-budget  con- 
si  ( amendment  by  a  vote  of 
^  imilar  proposal  in  the  House 
tailed  by  66  votes  to  get  the 
j  o-thirds  margin, 
kite  House  issued  a  state- 


|  jingle  vote  to  simply  ask  the  • 

"Congress  to  do  what  every 
family  must:  spend  no  more 
in  they  take  in.” 
ft’s  close  vote  merely  spurs 
I  back  and  try  again,”  the 
:use  statement  said.  Pres¬ 
pokesman  Larry  Speakes 
arlier  that  Reagan  was  lob- 
*1  iators  by  telephone  on  the 

llalgia  is  part  of  school  history 


Ten  Republicans  joined  24  Demo¬ 
crats  in  voting  against  the  proposal 
while  23  Democrats  and  43  Republi¬ 
cans  voted  for  the  measure. 


'Y'  remains  unlit 
until  light  bill  paid 


By  VALERIE  SEELY 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 


considerably  higher  than  that,  and 
still  has  not  been  paid. 

Ban  on  lighting 

The  administration  has  put  a  ban  on 
lighting  the  letter  until  the  conflict 
has  been  resolved  as  to  who  will  pay 


A  controversy  presently  exists 
over  how  or  even  whether  the  block 

‘Y’ on  the  mountain  should  be  lighted.  _ 

Traditionally,  the  ‘Y’  has  been  lit  dur-  the  bill.  The  donated  money  has  not 


ing  Homecoming  in  the  fall,  the  Fes¬ 
tival  of  the  Arts  Ball  in  the  winter  and 
graduation  in  the  spring. 

Last  fall,  a  new  electrical  system  of 
lighting  the  ‘Y’  with  150  bulbs  and  a 
generator  was  used.  The  system  was 
purchased  to  encourage  progress  to¬ 
ward  a  permanent  electrical  system 


gift,  and  therefore  will  not  be  used  for 
its  intended  purpose. 

The  Intercollegiate  Knights,  one  of 
the  clubs  on  campus,  has  been  in¬ 
volved  in  lighting  the  ‘Y’  since  the 
tradition  began  in  1941.  The  tradi¬ 
tional  method  is  to  carry  buckets  of 


like  the  one  used  by  the  University  of  oil-soaked  rags,  or  “goop”  as  they  call 


Utah  to  light  the  ‘U’. 

Senior  class  gift 

Since  the  present  equipment  is 
portable,  the  1985  graduating  class 
jdonated  $15,000  to  facilitate  the 
^transport  of  the  equipment  by  heli¬ 
copter  to  the  site. 

The  original  cost  estimate  of  $150 
per  trip  would  have  allowed  the 
equipment  to  be  used  for  a  number  of 
years  in  the  future,  according  to  Rush 
Sumptor,  ASBYU  advisor.  Howev¬ 
er,  the  actual  bill  for  one  trip  was 


it,  up  the  mountain,  place  them 
around  the  letter  and  light  them 
simultaneously,  said  Mike  McCleve, 
IK  president. 

This  method  posed  no  cost  to  the 
school  for  materials  or  labor  because 
it  was  all  donated  by  the  club 
bers. 

However,  the  Forest  Service  has 
voiced  concern  about  having  so  many 
people  on  the  mountain  and  the  dan¬ 
ger  of  fire.  As  a  result,  the  fate  of  this 
one  school  tradition  is  riding  on  the 
decision  of  the  administration. 


1 1 ome  traditions  still  alive  at  BYU 


iRIE  SEELY 

Staff  Writer 


_ an  all-purpose  word  used  to  describe 

tat  were  begun  before  any  of  us.  were 

mes  we  just  do  things  because  they’ve 

:en  done,”  said  Dr.  Richard  Cracroft, 

ne  College  of  Humanities  at  a  meeting  of 

historical  society.  One  nostalgic  part  of 

tlory  is  its  traditions. 

tet  published  in  1967  cited  these  reasons ' 

tons: 

nomote  interest  and  pride  in  BYU. 

;eate  loyal  alumni. 

dace  greater  emphasis  on  what  BYU 

ve  students  a  better  feeling  for  the  his- 
I  sir  alma  mater. 

/  editions  have  been  lost  because  of  B  YU’s 
/  d  present  size,  but  many  have  survived  a 
student  body  and  retained  their  principle, 
:>nly  in  practice. 

imple,  Lamanite  Week  began  as  Indian 
|966.  Although  the  tradition  of  honoring 
;is  moved  to  encompass  all  Lamanites  in 
j  e  with  the  LDS  belief  in  ancestoral  ties 
§  he  Polynesian,  Latin  and  Indian  peoples, 
I  5  Miss  Indian  BYU  pageant  was  canceled 
V  k  of  interest. 

y  i|  tradition  that  was  lost  when  the  school 
n,  exploded  was- the  ringing  of  the  Y  Bell 
ting  seniors.  In  the  early  twenties,  it  was 
ir  every  student  to  feel  a  real  and  physical 
it  to  the  old  Y  .Bell. 

( ,  iditions  booklet  suggests,  however,  That 
I  lan  still  feel  a  kinship  to  the  bell  when  they 
W  paging  at  graduation  and  at  sports  viC- 

m  holds  that  the  first  bell  came  to  Utah 
«  arly  pioneers  who  used  it  to  call  people  to 
and  worship  services.  The  bell  was  used 
m  Young  Academy  to  begin  classes  until 
itroyed  by  fire  in  1884.  A  steel  triangle 


was  used  until  the  bell  was  replaced  by  the  students ' 
at  a  cost  of  $60. 

The  cast  iron  replacement  was  used  until  1919, 
when  a  nickel  bell  was  acquired  from  the  Provo 
meetinghouse  when  it  was  razed.  Authorities  are 
not  sure  when  the  tradition  of  ringing  the  bell 
faded,  but  it  was  revived  in  1949,  by  the  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Knights,  according  to  Doug  Nicholes,  a  IK 
alumnus  of  BYU. 

“We  found  it  in  the  old  Education  Building  and 
started  ringing  it  at  football  and  basketball  victor¬ 
ies,”  Nicholes  said,  expressing  the  interest  of  his 
classmates  in  reactivating  traditions  that  were  old 
even  to  them. 

The  Belle  of  the  Y  dance  and  contest  began  short¬ 
ly  thereafter  when  it  became  necessary  to  recast 
the  bell.  An  overzealous  knight  cracked  the  bell 
while  ringing  it  after  a  victory  over  University  of 
Utah. 

The  Intercollegiate  Knights  joined  Y  Caleares  in 
sponsoring  a  contest  to  find  the  young  woman  who 
best  represented  BYU.  Proceeds  went  to  recast 
the  bell  which  is  said  to  ring  true  even  in  its  present 
location  south  west  of  the  Marriott  Center. 

Although  it  served  its  original  purpose  in  1949, 
the  contest  continued  to  be  sponsored  every  year 
by  IK’s  and  Y  Caleares  until  1975,  according  to  a 
memo  from  IK’s  to  the  ASBYU  Women’s  Office.  A 


on  the  mountain.  A  day  was  set  aside  for  the  letter’s 
upkeep,  although  later  it  became  impossible  for  the 
whole  student  body  to  climb  the  mountain.  Town 
clean-up  became  the  alternative. 

That  first  letter  was  considerably  smaller  and  not 
as  white  as  the  present  one,  since  it  was  only  a  layer 
of  lime  powder  spread  over  the  ground  in  the  shape 
ofaY. 

Originally,  the  senior  class  of  1906  wanted  to 
honor  their  class  year,  but  they  were  beaten  to  the 
punch  by  the  junior  class  putting  the  numbers  “07” 
on  the  mountain.  To  prevent  further  clashes,  it  was 
decided  the  letters  “BYU”  would  be  appropriate 
for  the  whole  school,  but  the  Y  was  the  only  one 
completed  in  1911.  The  fighting  of  the  Y  began  in 
1923  and  h^s  been  kept  up  by  the  Intercollegiate 
Knights  local  chapter. 

The  history  of  BYU  said  this  tradition  was  “bred 
as  much  from  rustic  rowdyism  as  from  a  self- 
conscious  desire  to  imitate  neighboring  schools.” 

The  fostering  of  school  spirit  is  the  purpose  of 
fighting  the  Y  and  ringing  the  bell.  The  school  mas¬ 
cot,  a  cougar,  was  also  chosen  along  these  fines. 

The  traditions  booklet  said  the  cougar  “embodies 
the  strength  of  the  lion,  symbol  of  kings;  the  speed 
of  the  cheetah ,  symbol  of  pharaoh;  the  beauty  of  the 
leopard;  and  the  cunning  of  the  panther.” 

BYU  had  two  wild  cougar  cubs  as  five  mascots  in 


joint  Belle  of  the  Y  and  Homecoming  Queen  was  the  1920s.  The  cubs,  named  Cleo  and  Tarbo,  were 


chosen  as  the  “Centennial  Belle  of  the  Y”  to  climax 
the  tradition.  -I 

The  Homecoming  Committee  continues  to  spon¬ 
sor  the’ contest  to  choose  the  Homecoming  Queen, 
also  known  as  Miss  BYU. 

With  the  growth  in  student  population,  ASBYU 
has  taken  over  many  traditions  that  were  originally 
sponsored  by  clubs.  Other  traditions  in  this  categ¬ 
ory  include  a  snow-sculpturing  contest  which  be¬ 
came  Winterfest,  Founders  Day  which  became 
Homecoming,  and  “Vodies,”  presumably  short  for 
Vaudeville  shows,  which  turned  into  the  present 
“Concerts  Impromptu.” 

“Y  Day,”  which  became  spring  clean-up  day,  be¬ 
gan  in  1906,  when  the  first  school  symbols  were  put 


taken  to  athletic  events  until  1930  when  one  died 
and  the  other  was  taken  to  a  zoo  in  Salt  Lake  City. 

Afterwards,  five  mascots  were  reserved  for  spe¬ 
cial  occasions  only.  Currently,  the  five  mascot  —  in 
the  form  of  Cosmo  —  has  a  human  body  inside. 

Cosmo  was  created  by  pep  chairman  Dwayne 
Stevenson  in  1953.  The  story  in  The  Universe  is 
that  Cosmo,  the  space-age  cougar,  “zoomed  down 
from  outer  space  onto  the  BY0  campus.” 

Although  continuing  from  half-forgotten  origins, 
Cosmo,  the  block  Y,  the  Y  Bell,  and  Lamanite 
Week  have  survived  the  changing  years  and  helped 
students  to  understand  their  place  at  BYU.  These 
traditions  stem  from  a  loyalty  to  the  school  and  to 
what  has  been  called  “the  spirit  of  the  Y.” 


"We  at  Heads  Up 
strive  to  serve  you  with 
quality  haircuts  and 
friendly  service." 


Don't  You  Think  You 
Owe  It  To  Her? 


Before  you  buy  any  Diamond  Engagement  Ring,  care  enough  to  let  her  look  over  one  of  the  largest 
selections  of  engagement  rings  in  Utah  County.  At  Pioneer  Diamond.  Company,  not  only  will  you 
find  selection,  but  the  finest  craftsmanship  that  can  be  put  into  the  construction  of  fine  engagement 
rings  at  prices  that  will  make  it  easy  on  your  pocketbook.  Besides,  if  you  haven't  heard,  Pioneer 
Diamond  Company  is  the  easiest  place  in  Provo  to  buy  a  Diamond  Engagement  Ring. 


377-2660 
470  North  University  Ave. 


DIAMOND  COMPANY 


Visa  -  Mastercard 
Hours:  10-6  pm  Mon-Sat. 


Computers  important  in  education 


By  CHRISTY  IBA 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Computers  and  computer  technolo¬ 
gy,  spanning  over  three  decades  have 
made  fast  progress.  The  first  compu¬ 
ter  produced  in  quantity  for  computer 
data  processing  tasks  in  1951  weighed 
30  tons- and  could  only  fit  in  a  large 
room. 

Since  BYU  bought  its  first  compu¬ 
ter  in  1958,  there  have  been  “enor¬ 
mous  changes  in  the  industry,”  said 
Norman  Wright,  an  assistant  profes¬ 
sor  in  the  Computer  Science  Depart¬ 
ment.  The  first  computer  cost  the 
school  $75,000,  and  now  computers 
cost  between  $1,000  to  $2,000  and  can 
do  almost  anything  people  require 
them  to  do,  Wright  said. 

Experts  predict  that  by  1990,  half 
of  U.S.  homes  will  have  at  least  one 
computer  system,  and  computers  will 
play  an  even  more  important  role  in 
education. 

“Computer  literacy  wifi  be  an  in¬ 
creasingly  important  requirement  for 
students,  regardless  of  the  field  they 
go  into,”  said  William  H.  Baker,  de¬ 
partment  chairman  of  Information 
Management. 


In  the  future  there  will  be  more 
off-campus  education,  said  Larry 
Christensen  of  the  Computer  Science 
Department. 

“I  see  in  the  future  students  tying 
into  the  computer  network  and  re¬ 
ceiving  tutorials  on  computers  in 
dorms,”  Christensen  said. 

“Students  with  their  own  compu¬ 
ters  in  dorms  or  apartments  may  be 
able  to  interconnect  with  the  compu¬ 
ter  their  professor  is  using,  and  will 
be  able  to  submit  assignments  that 
way,”  he  said.  “Professors  and  stu¬ 
dents  will  be  able  to  leave  messages 
for  each  other  through  electronic 
mail,”  said  Baker. 

Taking  tests  on  computers  is  also  a 
possibility,  although  computer  secur¬ 
ity  measures  would  need  to  be  taken. 
“There  could  be  computerized  finger¬ 
prints  or  passwords  to  be  used  as 
screening,”  Baker  said. 

Already,  admission  pre-requisites 
in  about  50  colleges  include  owning  a 
personal  computer. 

“I  see  this  as  a  future  requirement 
for  BYU,  since  the  computer  is  such  a 
useful  tool,  and  since  the  personal 
computer  will  continue  to  drop  in 
price,”  said  Wright. 


An  Invitation  For  You 

from  Joyce  Ward, 
proud  own< 


13  i 


n  counting  sheep 
;  into  counting  pa- 
count  on  Kinko’s. 

(ben  24  hours 

ti\  Monday  March  24  - 
l\  Saturday  April  5th 
1 5  a  week  (closed  Sundays) 
m:ondays  open  at  6  a.m. 

kinko's 


835  N.  700  E. 
377-1792 


"We'll  make  sure  you 
leave  with  a  haircut 
that's  right  for  you." 

We're  here 
to  serve  you. 


Call  us  today  for  an  appointment. 


486  N.  900  E. 
Provo  (next  to 
Smith's)  . 
373-2972 
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Syria  becomes  fifth  country 
making  chemical  weapons 


WASHINGTON 
(AP)  —  Syria  is  produc¬ 
ing  chemical  weapons, 
using  technology 
obtained  from  a  number 
of  other  countries,  a 
knowledgeable  U.S. 
source  said  Tuesday. 

The  disclosure  came 
at  a  briefing  for  repor¬ 
ters  at  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  on  the  status  of 
U.S.  arms  control  nego¬ 
tiations,  It  would 
appear  to  .expand  the 
number  of  countries 
known  to  possess  che¬ 
mical  weapons  from  four 
to  five. 

The  others,  named 
last  year  in  Chemical 
and  Engineering  News, 
an  authoritative  trade 
publication,  were  the 
United  States,  the 
Soviet  Union,  France 
and  Iraq. 

A  U.S.  Intelligence 
report  in  1983  said  Syria 
had  probably  the  most 
advanced  chemical  war¬ 
fare  capability  in  the 
Arab  world,  with  the' 


mssible  exception  of 
Egypt.  But  the  report, 
drawn  from  the  Central 
Intelligence  Agency  and 
other  U.S.  offices,  said 
no  Syrian  facility  pro¬ 
ducing  chemical 
weapons  had  been  iden¬ 
tified. 


Syria  is  one  of  the  few 
Arab  countries  siding 
with  Iran  in  its  prot¬ 
racted  war  with  Iraq. 
Asked  if  Syria  was  pro¬ 
viding  Iran  with  chemic¬ 
al  weapons,  the  source 
said  “I  think  I  better  not 
answer  that  question.” 
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Provo  Taco  Time 
46  W.  1230  N. 

(expires  3/31/86) 


t“This  good  Em 
i  only  at 
-  Taco  Time 


HAIR  STYLING  BY  BODY  STRUCTURE 

First  Time  Only 
WOMEN  $10.00 
MEN  $7.00 

You  Save  $5.00! 

To  acquaint  you  with  our  quality  cuts  by  body 
structure,  we’ll  cut  your  hair  for  the  first  time 
for  just  $1 0.00  &  $7.00.  Expires  4-16-86 

“if  You  Want  it  Done  Right,  Go  to  Avedon” 


Qvebdn 


669  EAST  800  NORTH,  PROVO.  CALL  374-6606 


What  a  Bunch  of  Babies! 


Over  the  years  we’ve  been 
responsible  for  the  biggest  bunch  of 
babies  you’ve  ever  seen.  Since  we 
first  opened  our  doors  in  1939,  our 
staff  of  highly  trained  and 
experienced  doctors  and  nurses  have 
welcomed  86,000  baby  boys  and  girls 
into  the  world. 

What  a  bunch  of  babies,  indeed!  And 
the  “UVRMC  Bunch”  keeps  growing 
by  about  4,000  babies  each  year. 
.Mothers  love  our  large  selection  of 
excellent  obstetrical  specialists  and 
our  friendly,  expert  nurses. 

Moms  also  love  our  beautiful  new 
private  rooms  with  bath  and  24  hour 


movie  channel;  elegant  birthing 
rooms;  liberal  visiting  hours;  a  steak 
dinner  for  Mom  and  Dad;  *  a  free 
deluxe  car  seat  for  baby;  and  a 
designer  T-Shirt  in  which  to  go  home. 

And  for  safety  and  comfort,  moms 
love  our  24  hour  OB  anesthesiologists 
and  our  certified  perinatologist  and 
neonatologist  who  care  for  high-risk 
moms  and  babies. 


At  UVRMC  you  can  be  sure  that  yo 
will  receive  all  the  amenities  that 
major  medical  center  can  provide,  c 
costs  as  low  as  any  in  the  valley  fc 
comparable  services. 

To  recieve  a  FREE  Directory  c 
Physicians  or  for  a  tour  of  our  excitin' 
new  Maternity  Center,  call:  379-7128 


(  *  Advance  deposit  and  insurance 
verification  must  be  made  prior  to 
receiving  free  car  seat.) 


379-7128 

“  The  Health  Experts  You  Grew  Up  With  " 

ESteJiUtah  Valley  Regional  Medical  Center 

f  HllirM  An  Intermountain  Health  Care  Facility 


changes  over  the  yea 


Hartshorn,  also  a  former  BYU  student,  currently 
teaching  in  the  Church  History  Department.  Dances  were 
always  fun  entertainment  and  a  good  way  to  meet  people, 
and  a  few  years  ago,  taking  a  girl  to  dinner  didn’t  mean 
breaking  your  piggy  bank,  said  Hartshorn. 

“There  were  matinee  dances  every  Friday  afternoon  in 
the  social  hall.  The  more  formal  dances  were  in  the  Joseph 
Smith  Ballroom,”  said  Hartshorn  of  the  grand  hall  and 
ballroom  that  formerly  stood  where  the  offices  and  the 
auditorium  are  presently  located. 

Church  activities  have  always  been  big  in  this  area,  said 
Wheelwright.  “The  church  was  strong  for  entertainment, 
with  mutual  dances,  plays  and  a  lot  of  creative  entertain¬ 
ment.”  More  campus  events 

There  was  a  greater  range  of  on-campus  activities  for 
students  in  previous  years  said  Quinn.  The  cultural  arts 


years,  said  Wheelwright.  “We  went  to  more  pla’ 
and  traveling  theatres.  There  were  many  things 
performance  that  we  went  to.” 

Hartshorn,  referring  to  the  limited  seating 
when  the  basketball  games  were  in  the  Spring’ 
School  Gymnasium,  said,  “When  I  was  a  studen 
ball  was  big.  We  spent  most  of  our  time  trying  t 
the  games.”  Athletics  is  one  source  of  entertain! 
has  always  been  popular  here  at  BYU,  he  said 
Wheelwright  said  entertainment  was  someth! 
his  day  you  had  to  earn.  Hartshorn  said  they  pa: 
in  more  cultural  activites  and  took  advantage 
nyon  for  picnics  and  hikes,  as  many  students  d 
“I  guess  things  that  are  entertainment  now 
even  on  the  scene  then,”  said  Hartshorn  of  th 
change  from  going  out  for  art  and  athletics  to  brii 
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Student  entertainment 


for  years.  “Everyone,  went  to  dancing  school  to  learn  the 
jitterbug  and  the  turkey  trot,”  these  dances  were  very 
athletic,  said  Wheelwright.  “People  really  enjoyed  dan¬ 
cing;  we  didn’t  have  as  many  wallflowers  as  they  do 
today.” 

Michael  D.  Quinn,  a  former  student,  now  a  professor  in 
the  history  department,  said,  “When  I  was  a  student,  they 
had  ‘stomps’  (dances)  every  night  of  the  week  except 
Sundays.”  According  to  Quinn,  there  was  a  lot  more  parti¬ 
cipation  in  on  campus  activities.  “In  my  experience,  there 
was  a  wider  diversity  of  activities,”  he  said. 

A  lot  of  the  on-campus  activities  were  sponsored  by 
students  from  different  areas,  said  Quinn.  “The  Varsity 
Theater  used  to  show  movies  from  about  1  p.m.  until  late 
evenings,”  reported  Quinn,  who  enjoyed  the  matinees 
after  class. 


By  HEIDI  CRAIG 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 


From  silent  movies  to  sock  hops  to  pizza  and  videos, 
BYU  students  have  seen  a  lot  of  changes  in  entertainment 
throughout  the  years. 

Lorin  Wheelwright*  76,  former  dean  of  communica¬ 
tions,  spent  some  time  in  his  younger  years  playing  the 
organ  for  silent  movies.  Movies  have  always  been  widely- 
utilized  entertainment. 

Wheelwright  recalled  that  ice  skating  was  a  big  activity 
during  the  winter  months.-  Skiing,  however,  was  only  done 
occasionally,  because  climbing  the  mountain  was  a  prere¬ 
quisite  to  skiing  down,  and  lift  chairs  were  only  a  skiers 
dream,  Wheelwright  said. 

Dancing  popular 


alamander  Letter  raises  history  questions 


'!  FEN  K.  KENT 

Staff  Writer 
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se  value,’  I  wrote  that  evening  in  my  journal,  ‘it 
eled  “Salamander  Letter”)  is  explosive,’  ”  begins 
■:er,  the  senior  historian  of  the  Joseph  Fielding 
ititute  for  Church  History.  “These  ‘finds’  will 
"«  me-examination  and  rewriting  of  our  origins.” 
'$■.  :r*ticle,  “Joseph  Smith:  The  Palmyra  Seer,”  in  the 
gig  issue  of  BYU  Studies,  Walker  explains  that 
ivestigation  into  the  letter  provided  valuable  in- 
3  the  life  and  times  of  Joseph  Smith. 

-rh  the  journal  BYU  Studies  is  not  an  official 
n  of  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
(represents  the  best  scholarship  in  the  church, 
first  saw  a  copy  of  the  Salamander  Letter  on 
8,  1984,  at  the  home  of  Leonard  Arrington,  the 
4|  f  the  Smith  Institute, 
j  -issing  the  authenticity  of  the  Salamander  Let- 
;  er  indicated:  “All  you  can  do  is  go  on  the  evi- 
ised  upon  the  study  that  we  conducted,  so  far  it 
it  the  letter  is  authentic.  The  paper  is  the  right 
nk  is  the  right  age.  Experiments  prove  that  the 
out  on  the  paper  shortly  after  the  paper  was 
*ured.” 

er,  the  authenticity  of  the  Salamander  Letter 
I  325  letter  of  Joseph  Smith  to  Josiah  Stowell  has 
iome  into  question.  Bombings,  suspected  to  be  in 
n  with  these  letters,  have  focused  national  atten- 

I.  matter. 

?h  almost  a  year  has  passed  since  the  letters  first 
news,  questions  still  exist  as  to  their  meaning 
ficance.  Some  of  those  questions  will  be  dealt 
e  next  issue  of  BYU  Studies,  which  has  just  gone 

their  disclosure  nearly  a  year  ago,  the  Salaman- 
•  and  the  Josiah  Stowell  letter  have  caused  LDS 
to  re-examine  our  beginnings,”  said  Walker. 


Dated  October  23,  1830,  the  letter  is  purported  to  be  a 
communication  from  Martin  Harris,  one  of  the  three  wit¬ 
nesses  of  the  Book  of  Mormon,  to  William  W.  Phelps,  a 
newspaper  editor  who  was,  at  the  time  of  the  letter,  not  a 
member  of  the  church.  In  the  letter  Harris  gives  an 
account  of  Joseph  Smith’s  “digging  up”  the  gold  plates  on 
which  the  Book  of  Mormon  was  inscribed. 

Harris  describes  a  spirit  that  stopped  Smith  from 
gathering  the  plates.  “.  .  .  the  spirit  transfigured  himself 
from  a  white  salamander  in  the  bottom  of  the  hole  and 
struck  me  three  times  and  held  the  treasure  and  would  not 
let  me  have  it .  .  .” 

Since  traditional  accounts  of  the  Mormon  prophet  do  not 
include  the  mystical  symbol  of  a  white  salamander,  ques¬ 
tions  have  beeh  raised  as  to  how  this  document  reflects  on 
the  origins  of  the  LDS  Church. 

The  Joseph  Smith  Letter  to  Josiah  Stowell,  supposedly 
written  in  1825,  brings  up  the  issue  of  money  digging. 
Accounts  referring  to  Joseph  Smith  as  a  money  digger 
have  long  been  circulated.  Enemies  of  the  LDS  Church 
have  told  such  stories  to  weaken  the  credibility  of  the 
prophet  since  the  Church’s  founding. 

Since  little  evidence  existed  to  prove  that  Smith  did  lead 
expeditions  searching  for  lost  or  hidden  money,  most  Lat¬ 
ter-day  Saint  scholars  have  disregarded  the  stories  as 
spurious. 

In  the  Stowell  letter,  supposedly  written  in  Smith’s  own 
handwriting,  Smith  explained  how  to  determine  what  was 
hidden  in  a  mine.  “.  .  .  Take  a  hasel  stick  one  yard  long 
being  new  cut  and  cleave  it  just  in  the  middle  and  lay  it 
assunder  on  the  mine  so  that  both  inner  parts  of  the  stick 
may  look  one  right  against  the  other  one  inch  distant  and  if 
there  is  treasure  after  a  while  you  shall  see  them  draw  and 
join  together  again  of  themselves  ...” 

“This  issue  of  BYU  Studies  will  be  available  in  the 
bookstore  and  at  the  BYU  Studies  office  in  1102  of  the 
JKHB  before  the  end  of  the  month,”  said  Linda  Hunter 
Adams,  managing  editor,  who  provided  much  of  the  in¬ 


formation  for  this  article.  “BYU  Studies  has  been  very 
careful  not  to  take  a  stand  on  the  authenticity  of  the 
letters,”  she  added.  Edward  Geary,  editor  of  BYU  Stu¬ 
dies,  is  in  England  on  Semester  Abroad. 

In  his  second  article,  “The  Persisting  Idea  of  American 
Treasure  Hunting,”  Walker  traces  the  history  of  treasure 
hunting.  Long  before  it  became  popular  in  Europe,  trea¬ 
sure  hunting  was  practiced  in  Egypt.  The  tradition  carried 
over  into  colonial  America  and  extended  into  the  19th 
Century. 


"Since  their  disclosure  nearly  a  year 
ago,  the  Salamander  Letter  and  the 
Josiah  Stowell  letter  have  caused  LDS 
historians  to  re-examine  our  begin¬ 
nings." 

—  Ron  Walker 
—  senior  historian 
Joseph  Fielding  Smith  Institute 


According  to  Walker,  mass  searches  for  the  treasure  of 
the  pirate  Edward  Teach  —  Black  Beard  —  were  con¬ 
ducted  along  the  East  Coast  of  the  United  States.  Furth¬ 
er,  Walker  quotes  Benjamin  Franklin  talking  about  many 
of  his  contemporaries  hunting  for  the  buried  treasure  of 
Captain  Kidd. 

The  topic  of  ;  Dean  Jessee’s  article  in  the  journal  is  the 
testing  of  the  authenticity  of  the  two  letters.  In  “New 
Documents  and  Mormon  Beginnings,”  Jessee  gives  the 
complete  texts  of  both  letters  and  comments  on  their 
contents. 

Reporting  on  the  tests  conducted  by  noted  handwriting 
expert  Kenneth  Rendell  and  forensics  specialist  Albert 


diversity  faculty  continues  to  grow 


f  HUNTER 

Staff  Writer 


he  days  of  the  Brigham  Young 
many  things  have  changed. 

.ve  changed  for  the  better  —  like 
lament  and  facilities,  some  have 
ibr  the  worse  —  there  was  once 
parking,  and  some  are  still  under 
—  like  ladies’  swimwear, 
aspect  of  BYU  life  that  can  be 
10m  all  three  perspectives  is  the 
1  amount  of  outside  consulting  and 
fflnterests  of  BYU  faculty  members. 
Jiyears  ago,  faculty  members’ 
esponsibilities  were  so  heavy  they 
:ie  for  anything  else,”  said  Eliot  A. 
(sociate  academic  vice-president. 

V  World  War  II  and  the  depression 
|  mount  of  outside  consulting  went 
|  mtially  in  response  to  the  strong 
H  rmake  a  contribution  to  the  war 
also  the  desire  for  additional  in- 
time  of  low  university  pay,”  he 

Indicated  that  the  trend  has  in- 
fesppnse  to  the  development  of 


both  the  Mountain  West  and  the  university 
itself. 

While  the  motivation  for  activities  outside 
the  academic  setting  varies,  those  activities 
are  generally  considered  very  positive  by 
both  faculty  members  and  administration. 

“There  are  many  positive  aspects.  Staying 
close  to  the  industry  helps  us  keep  in  touch 
and  current  in  our  field,”  said  S.  Olani  Dur- 
rant,  associate  dean  of  Engineering  and 
Technology.  “We  also  welcome  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  our  faculty  to  have  ah  additional 
source  of  income,”  he  said. 

According  to  Dr.  Farrell  Jensen,  profes¬ 
sor  of  agricultural  economics,  “Outside  con¬ 
sulting  gives  me  the  chance  to  do  practical 
work  that  people  can  use  and  really  benefit 
from.” 

“It  is  an  excellent  way  to  increase  the 
breadth  of  your  experience,  and  usually 
offers  high  financial  incentives  too.  But  it  has 
to  be  appropriate,”  he  said. 

The  term  “appropriate”  is  defined  by 
Douglas  Smoot,  dean  of  the  College  of  En¬ 
gineering  and  Technology,  as  activties  with¬ 
in  administration  guidelines,  which  are 
“above  and  beyond  the  full  measure  of  uni¬ 


versity  service”  and  are  cleared  in  advance 
with  the  department  chairman. 

“As  members  of  the  faculty,  we  have  three 
overlapping  responsibilities:  to  be  a  teacher, 
a  scholar  and  a  citizen  of  the  University,” 
Butler  said. 

“It  isn’t  just  a  40  hour-a-week  job.  As  a 
member  of  the  faculty,  I  don’t  have  any  time 
that  I  can  go  out  moonlighting  —  that’s  im¬ 
moral.” 

He  defines  “moonlighting”  as  working  in 
an  outside  activity  which  does  not  contribute 
to  the  scholarly  and  professional  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  faculty  member. 

“We  are  not  designed  to  be  a  service  orga¬ 
nization  to  businesses.  Universities  are  the 
only  institutions  I  know  of  which  are  dedi¬ 
cated  to  scholarship  and  the  discipline  of 
learning,”  he  said. 

While  agreeing  that  this  is  the  ideal  and 
the  appropriate  stance  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  to  take,  Professor  Adrian  Vanmond- 
frans,  of  the  School  of  Education,  says  “at 
times  it  is  unrealistic.” 

Vanmondfrans,  who  does  a  wide  range  of 
consulting  and  evaluation  work,  said  “There 
is  a  time  to  rest  from  learning  and  capitalize 


on  what  you  have  learned  in  significant  ser¬ 
vice  to  others.” 

The  financial  aspect  is  an  important  one 
for  many  reasons. 

First,  it  can  be  an  important  source  of 
additional  income.  According  to  Durrant. 

“Generally,  academics  does  not  provide  an 
adequate  income  and  educators  find  a  need 
to  supplement  it  by  writing  texts,  consult¬ 
ing,  or  starting  a  business  venture,”  said 
Bruce  Kimzey,  professor  of  economics,  and 
founder  of  Questmark  Financial  Specialists. 

The  BYU  policy  on  outside  activities  is 
administered  by  the  individual  departments 
and  colleges,  with  the  following  guidelines: 

There  is  a  maximum  of  four  days  per 
month  allowed  for  approved  outside  consult¬ 
ing.  Also,  a  faculty  member  cannot  hold  a 
line  position  in  a  company  and  still  teach 
full-time,  although  part-time  teaching  may 
still  be  an  option. 

According  to  Smoot,  if  a  professor  has  an 
idea  for  a  new  major  product,  he  may  be  able 
to  take  a  leave  of  absence  to  develop  it. 


Lyter,  Jessee  shows  the  strengths  and  flaws  of  both  the 
arguments  for  and  against  the  authenticity  of  the  lettersj 
although  he  does  indicate  that  the  documents  are  authen¬ 
tic.  In  the  end,  he  takes  no  stand  on  the  present  status  of 
the  argument. 

Proceeding  on  the  idea  that  it  makes  no  significant  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  letters  are  authentic  or  not  since 
other  early  documents  make  the  same  claims,  Marvin  Hill 
contributes  an  interpretive  history  of  the  origin  of  the 
church.  In  “Money  Digging  Folklore  and  the  Beginnings  of 
Mormonism:  An  Interpretive  Suggestion,”  he  says  that 
Joseph  Smith  may  have  been  looked  on  as  a  “village  wise 
man”  by  many  early  Mormon  converts. 

Since,  at  the  time  of  Joseph  Smith,  money  digging  was  a 
popular  trend  and  many  well-respected  people  partici¬ 
pated  in  it,  it  is  not  impossible  that  Smith  was  looked  on  as 
skilled  in  mystic  areas. 

The  last  article  in  this  issue  oiBYU  Studies  is  a  lengthy 
one  by  Richard  L.  Anderson.  The  thrust  of  Anderson’s 
article  “The  Mature  Joseph  Smith  and  Treasure  Sear¬ 
ching”  is  that,  regardless  of  the  newly  disclosed  docu¬ 
ments,  there  is  no  evidence  Joseph  Smith  participated  in 
money  digging  after  the  founding  of  the  Church  in  1830. 

“These  documents,  authentic  or  not,  don’t  matter,” 
said  Anderson.  “What  is  important  is  the  new  perceptions 
we  have  about  the  prophet.” 

Two  sections  of  the  Doctrine  and  Covenants  have  often 
been  pointed  to  as  proof  of  Smith’s  mystic  practice.  These 
include  Sections  8  and  111.  Anderson  points  out,  however, 
that  taken  in  context  these  sections  are  not  about  treasure 
hunting  at  all. 

In  Section  8,  the  rod  of  nature  is  not  a  mystic  symbol  but 
a  reference  to  Oliver  Cowdery’s  spiritual  gifts.  The  hidden 
treasure  in  Salem,  referred  to  in  Doctrine  and  Covenants 
111,  was  reported  to  Joseph  Smith,  who  went  to  investi¬ 
gate  it,  according  to  Anderson,  much  like  modern-day 
treasure  hunters  research  reports  of  sunken  ships. 


Mountain  Bikes 
Now  In  Stock! 


Utah  Valley  Bicycle 

165  West  400  North 
Orem,  Utah  84057 

PHONE:  226-  BIKE 


liss  BYIT  is  only  surviving  pageant 


LY  GOLD 

i  Staff  Writer 


ie  pageant  to  name  a  queen  at  BYU  has 
1  (the  changes  of  the  years  according  to  the 
ASBYU  Homecoming  Committee.  That 
s  BYU  pageant. 

past  there  were  queens  for  about  every- 
I  rinter  fbrmals,  springtime  and  Belle  f  the, 
Tom  Kallunki,  ASBYU  adviser, 
tally  the  trend  is  to  get  away  from 
,  said  Kallunki.  However,  when  BYU  con- 
IHomecoming  Queen  and  Belle  of  the  Y,  it 
jifferent  reasons. 

itially  pageants  lost  a  lot  of  interest  and  we 
an’t  really  trying  to  promote  that  kind  of 
said  Kallunki. 

YU  is  a  different  type  of  pageant  than  the 
;eauty  pagents,  according  to  Kallunki. 
:U  represents  the  best  of  Latter-day  Saint 
omanhood.  It’s  not  a  requirement  to  be 
t  it  is  important  to  represent  those  ideals.  ” 

!  (he  judging  criteria  is  different  for  the  on- 
oageants.  Kallunki  said  the  judges  are 
the  ecclesiastical  and  homemaking 

yord  beauty  is  never  mentioned  in  the 
criteria.  We  are  looking  more  for  inner 
id  that  radiates  in  one  way  or  another,” 


said  Kallunki.  , 

“Important  issues  are  poise,  talent  and  the  abil¬ 
ity  to  express  themselves  about' spiritual  matters,” 
said  Kallunki. 

The  pageant  itself  hasn’t  really  changed,  said 
Kallunki.  “There  never  has  been  a  swimsuit  compe- 
tion  or  any  glitzy  thing.” 

"The  word  beauty  is  never  mentioned  in 
the  judging  criteria.  We  are  looking  more 
for  inner  beauty  and  that  radiates  in  one 
or  another." 


way  c 

—  Toi 

—  ASBYU  advisor 


“The  year  Sharlene  Wells  won  Miss  America,  she 
was  in  a  completely  different  competion  than  the 
year  she  won  Miss  BYU,”  said  Kallunki.  “I  think 
they  (Miss  America)  were  looking  for  our-type  of  * 
queen  that  year  — the  wholesome  image.” 

For  the  30  to  40  girls  that  compete  for  the  title 
each  year,  the  homecoming  committee  tries  to 
make  the  pageant  a  “growth  experience.” 


Sharlene  Wells  was  Miss  BYU 
and  became  Miss  America  for 
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First  comes  love  .  .  .  then  comes  marriage. 
Legacy  Keepsake  offers  one  of  Utah's 
largest  selections  of  wedding  sets, 
iversity  Mall  •  Crossroads  •  Fashion  Place  •  Layton  Hills 


Egyptian  Jewelry 

To  remember  Ramses  II, 
choose  from  our  selection  of 
10K  Gold  or  Sterling  Silver 
Penants  or  Pins.  Designed 
exclusively  for  the  exhibition. 
Limited  number  of  pieces 
produced. 

Two  locations: 

Ramses  II  Gift  Shop  or  the 
BYU  BOOKSTORE. 

Prices 

Range  from  $39.00  to 
$159.00 
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FREE. 
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BYU  athletic  programs 
committed  to  excellence 


Cougar  nine  wins  two  at  Riverside  tournamen 


By  KERRY  O'BRIEN 

Universe  Sports  Writer 


Since  the  turn  of  the  century,  the  men’s 
athletic  program  at  B  YU  has  gained  credi¬ 
bility  throughout  the  nation.  Now,  the 
BYU  women’s  athletic  program  i^ gaining 
credit  where  credit  is  deserved.  Both 
programs  prove  to  give  the  balance  BYU 
is  looking  for  —  developing  strong  men’s 
and  women’s  athletic  programs. 

“We  feel  we  have  a  strong  program,” 
said  Lu  Wallace,  the  BYU  women’s  athle¬ 
tic  director.  “We  have  a  very  good  com¬ 
mitment  from  the  coaches  and  athletes  to 
do  the  best  they  can  for  themselves,  the 
university  and  the  church.” 


"We  are  developing  a  strong 
program  on  our  terms  with 
good  guidelines  and  a 
strong  commitment.” 

—  Dave  Schulthess 
Sports  Information  Director 


According  to  David  Schulthess,  BYU 
sports  information  director,  the  men’s 
program  also  shares  this  commitment. 
“We  have  a  commitment  to  a  balanced 
approach  to  athletics,”  said  Schulthess. 
“In  this  very  competitive  world  of  athle¬ 
tics,  this  (commitment)  is  a  strong  founda¬ 
tion.” 

According  to  Wallace,  it  takes  at  least . 
one  generation  to  make  an  impact  on  social 
change  in  any  area,  including  athletics. 
“There’-s  about  10  years  to  go  to  complete 
this  generation.  I  think  there  will  be  a  lot 


more  change  in  the  future  of  women’s 
sports  at  BYU,”  said  Wallace.  “Not  that  in 
10  years  we  will  have  finer  athletes,  but 
the  women’s  program  is  becoming  more 
acceptable  to  the  public  because  it  (the 
public)  is  more  educated  about  women’s 
athletics.” 

“We  are  developing  a  program  on  our 
terms  with  good  guidelines  and  a  strong 
commitment,”  said  Schulthess.  “In  the  fin¬ 
al  analysis,  we  will  benefit  by  the  teams 
we  produce.” 

“I  feel  good  about  the  future  (of  BYU 
athletics),”  said  Glenn  Tuckett,  BYU 
athletic  director,  fie  added  that  a  lot  of 
hard  workand  effort  will  need  to  be  placed 
in  continuing  such  a  strong  program. 

Tuckett,  who  has  been  at  BYU  for  27 
|  years,  has  seen  many  changes  in  the  athle¬ 
tic  program  at  BYU.  “We’ve  seen  a  lot  of 
sports  that  Were  successful  maintain  their 
success  and  those  sports  that  were  not 
successful  improve  —  namely  football,” 
said  Tuckett. 

The  strength  of  the  BYU  athletie  prog¬ 
ram  is  coupled  with  the  athletes  and  the 
coaches.  “We  have  excellent  coaches  and  a 
high  caliber  of  performers  which  is  veri¬ 
fied  by  the  All-American  selections,”  said 
Wallace.  “As  of  now,  we  (women)  have 
never  placed  lower  than  second  in  the 
program.” 

“The  outlook  for  athletics  at  BYU  is 
very  bright.  We  have  very  good  support, 
our  facilities  are  excellent  and  we  have  a 
top  notch  staff,”  said  Schulthess.  “Our 
program  is  as  good  as  any  school  in  the 
nation  and  we  should  enjoy  the  benefits  of 
a  good  solid  program.” 

Generally  speaking,  all  programs  are 
not  free  of  problems  and  BYU  is  no  excep¬ 
tion.  “We  still  need  to  improve  but  the 
future  looks  very  favorable,”  said 
Schulthess. 


“We  are  trying  to  continue  to  schedule 
effectively  and  intelligently  which  is  the 
key  to  success  in  athletics,”  said  Tuckett. 


“We  must  also  have  facilities  that  keep 
pace  with  the  program.” 


The  Cougar  baseball  team  has  captured  its  first 
two  victories  in  the  19th  Annual  Riverside  Baseball 
Invitational. 

BYU  defeated  Washington  on  Tuesday  14-8  in 
the  first  game  of  a  doubleheader.  The  results  of  the 
second  game  against  Tulane  could  not  be  received 
at  press  time. 

The  Cougars’  defense  was  led  by  junior  pitcher 
David  Wrape  who  now  owns  a  record  of  1-0.  BYU’s 
Heber  Crockett  relieved  Wrape  in  the  sixth  inning. 

BYU’s  Gary  Cooper  hit  a  double  which  was  the 
only  extra  base  hit  of  the  game  for  the  Cougars. 


In  baseball  action  on  Monday,  the  Cougs 
host  Cal-Riverside  by  a  score  of  10-1. 

BYU  was  led  by  the  four-hit  pitching  ol 
Keliipuleole.  After  surrendering  an  earnedM 
the  first  inning  to  the  Highlanders,  Kehij 
rallied  to  strike  out  eight  in  going  the  dista, 
BYU’s  victory.  He  improved  his  record  to  1 
The  Cougars  had  a  total  of  10  hits  to  UCR’s 
ended  the  game  with  one  error.  J 

BYU  faces  Cornell  Wednesday  at  8  p.m.l 
KXYC  Radio  1400  AM  will  broadcast  the  ga l 
with  Stan  Sorensen  and  Raeldon  Palmer.  ! 


“We  are  trying  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  schedule  effec¬ 
tively  and  intelligently 
which  is  the  key  to  suc¬ 
cess  in  athletics." 

—  Glen  Tuckett 
Athletic  Director 


Track  teams 
get  suspension 


According  to  Tuckett,  the  athletic  facili¬ 
ties  have  changed  dramatically  in  the  past 
27  years  that  he  has  been  at  BYU.  “We’re 
playing  baseball  on  a  new  diamond,  we’re 
playing  basketball  in  a  new  arena,  we’re 
playing  football  in  a  new  stadium,”  said 
Tuckett.  “We’re  swimming  in  a  new  pool 
and  golfing  on  a  different  course.  We’re 
even  running  on  a  new  track;” 

Wallace  believes  that  future  facilities 
can  be  anticipated  for  both  men  and 
women,  jointly.  “Presently,  gymnastics 
and  weight  training  rooms  are  being  consi¬ 
dered  together  for  male  and  female,”  Wal¬ 
lace  explained. 

“I  have  been  at  BYU  for  25  years  — 
from  the  ‘paper  sack’  days  to  the  present 
program.  I  have  seen  tremendous  im¬ 
provement,  especially  with  the  positive 
and  good  education  to  the  public  about 
athletics,”  said  Wallace. 


San  Diego  (AP)  — 
San  Diego  State  Uni¬ 
versity  suspended  com¬ 
petition  in  men’s  and 
women’s  track  and  field  . 
in  the  wake  of  allega¬ 
tions  of  steroid  use  by 
members  of  the  Aztecs’ 
track  team. 

San  Diego  State 
Athletic  Director  Fred 
Miller  said  the  suspen¬ 
sion  from  competition  is 
effective  immediately. 


Looking  for  a  great  place  to  eat? 

Enjoy  our  Chinese  Mandarin  Szechuan  Cuisine.  I 


Lunch  Special 
Combination  . . 


Dinner  Special 
Combination  . . 


250 

495 


Many  other  lunch  and  dinner  selections  also. 


MAPLE  GARDEN  m 


SPRING  FLAG  TRYOUTS 


+  The  Cougar  Band  flags  are  holding  spring 


’  tryouts.  If  you  think  you  would  like  to  be 


a  member  of  this  group,  come  and  find 


Rematch  between 
NCAA  top-two  teams 
slated  for  semifinals 


By  THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 


One  of  the  reasons  36-2  Duke  is 
ranked  No.  1  and  35-3  Kansas  No.  2 
leading  into  Saturday’s  NCAA  semi¬ 
final  showdown  in  Dallas  is  because 
when  they  met  back  in  December, 
Duke  came  out  No.  1  and  Kansas 
No.  2. 

“We’re  a  much  better  team,  but  So 
4’ethey,”  says  Danny  Manning,  Kan¬ 
sas’  6-foot-ll  sophomore  and  Player 
ifer- 


of  the  Year  in  the  Big  Eight  Confe 


And,  adds  the  hero  of  Kansas’  75-67 
victory  over  North  Carolina  State  in 
the  Midwest  Regional  final,  the 
Jayhawks  will  lose  again  to  the  Atlan- 
;ic  Coast  Conference  champions  — 

No.  7  Louisville  faces  LSU  in  the  first  them  to  stumble. 


back  in  December,”  he  said.  “I  want 
the  kids  to  be  proud  of  what  they 
accomplished  in  getting  to  the  final 
four,  but  I  don’t  want  them  to  be  con¬ 
tent.  Not  yet.  We  still  have  a  goal  of  a 
national  championship.  That’s  within 
our  grasp.” 

And  it  is  certainly  within  Duke’s 
grasp,  evennthough  coach  Mike 
Krzyzewski  doesn’t  necessarily  agree 
with  the  Blue  Devils’  role  as  favorite. 

*T  think  we’re  Cinderella.  The’ 
dance  is  just  longer^  Krzyzewski 
said. 

But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  Duke 
lacks  for  confidence.  Since  the  Blue 
Devils  became  No.  1  in  the  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  poll  on  Feb.  25,  the  collej 


★  out  what  it  is  like.  If  you  have  always 


★  wanted  to  be  a  flag,  but  have  no 


+  experience,  come  anyway  and  we 


will  train  you.  Cougar  Band  is  a  very 


rewarding  experience,  don’t  be  left  out! 


Date:  Thursday,  March  27, 1986 
Time:  7-9  p.m. 

Place:  HFAC  E-251 

For  further  information  please  contact 


Dr.  David  Blackinton  378-3284 

★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★★•j 


semifinal — if  they  play  with  the  same 
ack  of  intensity  as  they  did  in  the 
earlier  game. 

“It  was  like  they  wanted  to  win 
more  than  we  did,”  Manning  said,  re¬ 
calling  the  championship  game  of  the 
rig  Apple  NIT  Tournament. 

“The  thing  I  remember  about  that 
game  is  all  the  loose  balls  we  didn’t 
(et  and  all  the  rebounds  they  got  and 
we  didn’t  get.  They  have  a  great  team 
and  they  beat  us,  but  we  really  we¬ 
ren’t  very  aggressve  that  night.” 

Senior  forward  Ron  Kellogg  also 
has  bitter  memories  of  that  game. 

“I  remember  the  man  I  was  guard¬ 
ing,  David  Henderson,  scoring  30 
points  against  us,”  he  said.  “It’s  the 
most  points  anybody  ever  scored 
against  me.  He  was  making  his  first 
start  of  the  year,  and  I  didn’t  have  any 
dea  of  what  to  expect. 

Brown  agreed  that  the  Jayhawks 
lave  improved. 

“I  know  as  a  coach  I’m  more  com¬ 
fortable  with  this  team  today  than 


“Teams  come  into  games  thinking 
they  can  beat  us,”  Krzyzewski  said. 
“  ‘We  match  up  well  with  Duke.’  I’ye 
heard  that  for  38  games.” 

Of  course,  if  the  Blue  Devils  don’t 
play  tough  defense,  forget  it. 

“I’ve  given  them  a  lot  of  freedom  on 
offense,  but  we’re  strict  on  defense,” 
Krzyzewski  said.  “On  defense,  they 
are  supposed  to  be  at  a  proper  place  at 
a  proper  time.  If  they  don’t,  We  get 
beat.” 

Uhranked  LSU  is  the  surprise 
team  of  the  Final  Four,  having  knock¬ 
ed  off  Purdue,  Memphis  State,  Geor¬ 
gia  Tech  and  Kentucky  to  get  to  Dal¬ 
las.  A  national  championship  will 
come  as  no  surprise  to  senior  forward 
Don  Redden. 

“Everybody  is  hungry  now,”  said 
Redden,  who  scored  27  points  against 
Georgia  Tech  and  15  against  Ken¬ 
tucky  in  the  Southeast  Regional. 
“Once  we  get  five  players  clicking  at 
the  same  time,  we  should  win  the 
national  championship.” 


Come  Home  to 
Jamestown 
Condominiums 


*  1  Block  south  of  campus 

*  Fully  furnished 

*  Washer/ Dryer 

*  Garage 

*  Central  Air  Conditioning 

*  Spacious  Rooms 

*  Only  90  +  utilities 
spring/summer 

*  No  contract  period  required 
during  spring/summer 

*  Limited  spaces  for  men 

Jamestown  Condominiums 

782  North  800  East 
Provo,  Ut.  84601 
377-0603 


no  nHstaKe  about  it! 


this  is  the  place 


togetaG.S.L.  Loan 


OREM  GENEVA 
FEDERAL 
CREDIT  UNION 


Orem  Geneva  Federal 
Credit  Union  offers  the 
Guaranteed  Student 
Loan  Program.  Students 
may  borrow  up  to  $2,500  per  academic  year  and 
graduate  students  may  borrow  up  to  $5,000  per 
graduate  year.  Special  repayment  plans  make 
these  loans  very  affordable  once  the  student 
ceases  full-time  study.  Our  Student  Loan  Offi¬ 
cers  can  answer  your  questions  regarding  this 
program. Phone  621  -4550 


Call  us  now  to  see 
if  you  qualify  to  join. 


Two  locations 
to  serve  you. 

115  N.  1600  W.  or 
175  E.  200  S. 
Orem,  Ut. 

Phone  225-6080 


s  hoop  roller-coaster  ride 
untains  a  bit  of  everything 
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Louisville  coach  protecting  players 


'0  WALTON 

iiitor 

_ BYU’s  18-14  record  dur- 

>55-86  basketball  season  doesn’t 
frjie  particularly  noteworthy.  A 
i  reveals  the  season  contained 
•irigue  and  surprises  to  fill  the 
grade  motion  picture:  the  disas- 
meback,  the  momentary  relapse 
rimate  triumph.  The  only  thing 
as  the  happy  ending  —  in  this 
^jj  TT  title. 

aras  the  disaster  of  a  3-9  start, 

J  departure  of  former  junior  col- 
aerican  Averian  Parrish  —  who 
it  to  be  the  best  Cougar  player 
e  squad  at  mid-season, 
team  rose  from  the  ashes  be- 
«Jagic  of  Coach  Ladell  Andersen’s 
Mppper  sports,  coat,  constructing 
gMfwinning  streak  that  lifted  BYU 
jissession  of  first  place  in  the 
Athletic  Conference  with  only 
is  left  on  the  schedule, 
gars  couldn’t  stand  the  prosper- 
iwhen  we  seemed  to  be  going 
let  down  a  little,”  said  center 
[ting.  BYU  proceeded  to  drop 
t  next  five  contests.  Losing  its 
list  place  and  bowing  out  of  the 
[(season  tournament  with  a  first- 
|i>8  loss  to  New  Mexico, 
hieless,  the  Cougars’  16-13  sea- 
merited  a  berth  in  the  32-team 
e  National  Invitation  Touma- 
most  fans  believed  this  was  lit- 
ithan  a  consolation  prize  and 
l;ay  in  droves  from  the  two  NIT 
che  Marriott  Center. 

—  they  missed  some  of  the  best 
:  BYU  played  all  year,  defeating 
_  J3  and  Cal-Irvine  93-80.  The  fairy 
Mi  in  Columbus,  Ohio,  where  Ohio 
ined  the  Cougars  79-68. 
r  —  despite  the  lack  of  local  fan 
-was  the  best  thing  that  could 
rave  happened  to  the  team.  The 
Jsiscovered  they  could  beat  good 
jlafacrucial  times,  something  they 
ne  in  the  past  two  years, 
season  of  redemption  for  Head 
lell  Andersen.  After  BYU  stum- 
■9  record  in  the  early  part  of  the 
lere  were  rumblings  about  the 
|f  Andersen’s  job.  In  retrospect, 
have  been  his  best  coaching  job 

/ill  into  the  season,  Andersen  was 
a  team  that  lost  three  starters 
rcent  of  its  offensive  productions 

lent  qualifies 
iBoston  race 

w  ious  Boston  Marathon  is  run  on 
ll  BYU  will  be  represented  by  Phil  Pyron 

T!  a  sophomore,  majoring  in  Mechanical  En- 
,  qualified  for  the  Boston  run  at  St. 
a  time  of  2:50  is  required  to  compete  in 

love  for  running  started  at  a  young  age. 
_ars  ago  we  had  an  Indian  placement  stu- 
icame  to -stay  with  us,”  Pyron  said.  “He 
mer  and  that  got  me  interested  in  it. 
l  running,  then  I  had  the  desire  to  run  a 
he  said.  “Once  I  started  running 
|s  I  just  wanted  to  qualify  for  Boston.” 
Hoped  that  training  in  the  high  mountain 
Mill  help  him.  “I  would  hope  to  run  a  2:45 
1  ”  he  said.  “I’ve  never  run  at  sea  level 
.  t  from  what  I  hear  it  should  help  me  if  I 
ijusted  right  away.” 
s  looking  forward  to  running  the  race, 
cement  and  tradition  of  running  the  Bos- 
jisthon  is  the  goal  of  just  about  any 
to  or,”  he  said.  “The  qualifying  time  is  so 
tj  1  it  is  the  oldest  marathon  in  the  United 
ea 

)  jar  men's  golf  team 
ijrth  aater  first  round 

ae  U  men’s  golf  team  was  in  fourth  place  in  a 
cJ  ceams  after  Monday’s  first  round  action  of 
Mtm  Intercollegiate  Golf  Tourney  in  Santa 

k  [if. 

igars  were  just  five  strokes  off  the  pace 
i  University  of  Pacific,  372  first  round 
two  teams  between  BYU  and  UOP  were 
;h  State  in  second  place  with  375  and  the 
vt  f  of  Southern  California  in  the  third  spot 

M  tre  at  a  disadvantage  playing  this  after- 
91 !  I  feel  very  fortunate  that  we  are  in  a 
«  g  position,”  said  BYU  coach  Karl  Tucker. 
:  aimly  five  shots  out  of  first  place.  I  think 
ll  feht  in  the  thick  of  things  come  tomorrow 
si  .We  get  to  play  early  and  I  think  we’ll  be 
ig;  ie  pretty  good  damage  in  the  morning.” 

,  Yj  Eduardo  Herrera  was  in  a  tie  for  fourth 
ie'  (Weber  State’s  Miguel  Puller  at  72.  Other 
igi  cores  have  Jamie  Harper  shooting  73, 
nti  anklin  at  74,  Jonathan  Baker  with  78, 
.cq  ockbank  at  80  and  Steve  Schneiter  with 

Hi  illy  we’ll  do  good  enough  that  we  can 
ter:  in  the  lead  or  be  in  a  good  situation  come 
hi  lay.  I  feel  very  good  about  what  we’re 
ngj  iv  we’re  doing,  and  our  position  for  the 
todays,”  added  Tucker. 
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)  West  200  North 


LOUISVILLE,  Ky.  (AP)  —  If  there’s  one  thing 
Coach  Denny  Crum  has  learned  in  five  previous 
trips  to  the  NCAA  Final  Four  with  Louisville,  it’s 
to  protect  his  players  from  the  hoopla. 

“My  experience  .  .  .  is  that  it  gets  to  be  a  zoo, 
more  so  for  the  players  than  me,”  Crum  said 
Monday. 

“Everywhere  they  walk  on  campus,  everyone 
wants  a  piece  of  them.  Everywhere  they  go,  fans 
want  to  talk,  to  inflate  their  ego.  I’ve  been  through 
it  so  much,  I  know  how  to  handle  it.” 

Crum  is  most  concerned  about  his  younger  play¬ 
ers,  including  freshman  center  Pervis  Ellison  and 
sophomore  forward  Herbert  Crook,  whose  per¬ 
formances  have  been  a  key  to  the  seventh-ranked 
Cardinals’  success  in  the  tournament. 

So  Crum  has  closed  practices  to  the  media  and 
forbidden  player  interviews.  He  said  Monday  he 
might  make  his  three  senior  starters  —  forward 
Billy  Thompson  and  guards  Milt  Wagner  and  Jeff 


Hall,  each  a  member  of  the  1983  Final  four  team  — 
available  for  about  15  minutes  one  day  this  week. 

“I  think  they  can  handle  it,”  Crum  said.  “I’m  not 
trying  to  punish  anybody.  I’m  just  trying  to  do  1 
what  I  think  is  best.” 

Louisville,  30-7  and  the  West  Regional  cham¬ 
pion,  will  face  Louisiana  State,  26-11  Saturday  at 
Dallas  in  the  first  semifinal  game. 

Crum,  a  former  assistant  at  UCLA,  guided  his  j 
first  Louisville  team  to  a  Final  Four  berth  in  1972. 
The  Cardinals  also  made  it  in  1975, 1980, 1982  and 
1983,  winning  the  title  in  1980. 

After  repeat  performances  though,  Crum  said  he  ! 
looks  at  a  trip  to  the  Final  Four  as  just  another  day 
at  the  office. 

“To  me,  it’s  still  my  job,”  he  said.  “It  feels  good  to 
see  that  the  team  has  progressed  enough  to  make  it 
this  far,  but  I  feel  more  of  the  pressure  and  other 
(intangibles)  that  others  like  fans  don’t,” 
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Averian  Parrish's  decision  to  leave  the  basketball  team  was  one  of  the  low- 
points  on  the  Cougar  basketball  season. 


from  1984-85.  During  the  course  of  the 
year,  five  more  players  left  the  team  for 
various  reasons.  Still,  Andersen  tightened 
the  ranks  and  guided  the  team  to  a  win¬ 
ning  record.  Along  the  way,  he  was 
selected  as  District  7  coach-of-the-year. 

And  hope  springs  eternal  when  discus¬ 
sing  next  season’s  possibilities.  BYU  re¬ 
turns  four  starters,  including  leading  scor¬ 
ers  Jeff  Chatman  and  Bob  Capener,  Gneit- 


ing  and  forward  Brent  Stephenson;  its 
three  top  reserves  in  Alan  Pollard,  Greg 
Humphreys  and  Brent  Wade;  and  six  re¬ 
turning  missionaries  — -  7-2  Carl  Pollard, 
Mike  Smith,  Jim  Usevitch,  Brian  Taylor, 
Alan  Astle  and  Marty  Haws. 

After  a  season  of  ups  and  downs,  the 
Cougars  may,  be  on  a  prolonged  upswing 
for  the  next  few  years. 
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Watts  coached  Cougars 
for  23  transitional  years 


By  STEPHEN  BINGHAM 

•  Universe  Sports  Writer 

As  you  walk  through  the  Smith  Field- 
|  house  looking  at  pictures  of  the  BYU  bas- 
'  ketball  teams  of  the  50’s  and  60’s  one  face 
|  remains  constant;  that  of  Stan  Watts,  who 
i  brought  Cougar  basketball  into  the  mod- 
fern  era. 

$  Watts  had  quite  a  record  at  BYU.  He 
|  coached  every  one  of  the  46  games  played 


Universe  photos  by  Scott  McCuistion 

STAN  WATTS 


Earlier  this  month  Watts  was  selected 
to  the  Basketball  Hall  of  Fame.  “There  are 
people  from  all  over  the  country  (in  the 
hall  of  fame),  and  even  some  from  outside 
(the  country,  so  it  is  quite  an  honor  for  a 
(local  country  boy  to  be  in  there,”  Watts, 
■said. 

I  Watts’  involvment  in  athletics  started 
•at  a  young  age.  Growing  up  on  a  farm  in 
(Murray,  his  family  was  too  poor  to  afford  a 
‘basketball,  so  they  would  fill  a  bag  with 
straw  and  shoot  it  through  a  barrel  rung 
Snailed  to  the  bam.  Other  makeshift  balls 
fwould  come  from  blowing  up  the  bladder 
after  slaughtering  a  pig.  “One  year  Mom 
and  Dad  bought  us  a  basketball,  and  we 
wore  it  right  down  to  the  bladder,”  he’ 


Watts  went  on  to  participate  in  three 
sports  at  Murray  High  School.  “The  de¬ 
pression  hit  when  I  graduated,  so  I  had  to 
wait  a  while  (to  go  to  college),  but  I  went  to 
Weber  and  played  football,  basketball  and 
track.”  After  three  years  at  Weber  State 
he  transfered  to  BYU  where  he  played 
basketball. 


His  first  coaching  job  was  at  Millard 
High  school  in  Fillmore,  Utah,  where  he 
coached  football,  basketball  and  track. 
Then  after  a  stint  in  St.  George  where  he 
coached  a  6-2  football  team  with  only  15 
players,  Watts  ended  up  at  Jordan  High 
School  in  Salt  Lake  as  head  basketball  and 
assistant  football  coach. 

“In  ’47 1  had  the  chance  to  come  back  to 
BYU  as  freshman  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  coach,”  Watts  said.  “That  year 
we  were  undefeated  in  basketball  and  the 
baseball  team  won  the  western  region.” 

The  next  year  Watts  was  made  the 
assistant  football  and  basketball  coach 
while  taking  over  as  head  track  coach.  “In 
those  days  we  had  to  coach  all  the  sports  as 
well  as  teach  school,”  he  said. 

In  1949  Watts  became  the  head  basket¬ 
ball  coach  and  assistant  athletic  director 
for  the  University.  “When  I  first  came  to 
BYU  we  were  playing  (bask,etball)  over  in 
the  Springville  gym  where  we  could  seat 
about  1,700  people,”  he  said. 

“People  would  stand  up  all  night  down 
at  Center  Street  and  University  and  we 
would  pass  out  tickets  at  6  a.m. ,”  he  said. 

Forced  out  of  the  Springville  Gym  in 
1950,  the  Cougars  were  offered  the  use  of 
the  University  of  Utah’s  home  floor,  the 
Einer  Nielsen  Fieldhouse. 

Even  though  BYU  had  to  travel  45 
miles  to  play  its  home  games  they  had  a 
banner  season,  capturing  the  Skyline  Con¬ 
ference  Championship,  and  then  going  on 
to  win  the  National  Invitational  Tourna¬ 
ment  in  Madison  Square  Garden. 

“When  we  won  the  NIT  the  alumni  got 
all  excited  and  said  ‘we  need  a  place  for  the 
team  to  play,’  ”  Watts  said.  “When  the 
alumni  group  went  to  see  the  church  offi¬ 
cials  they  said  ‘we’ll  raise  half  if  you’ll  give 
us  half,’  so  that’s  how  the  Smith  Field- 
house  was  contracted.” 

In  December  of  1951.the  Cougars  finally 
moved  into  the  10,200  seat  Smith  Field- 
house. 

“In  the  23  years  I  coached  we  played  all 
over  the  world,”  Watts  said.  “We  played 
in  all  the  big  tournaments  in  America,  we 
went  to  South  America  twice  and  the  far 
east  once.  BYU,  Provo  and  the  State  of 
Utah  was  well-advertised  by  BYU  basket¬ 
ball.” 

Watts  fondly  remembers  the  two  NIT 
championships.  “I  think  my  greatest 
thrills  were  the  NIT  Championships,”  he 
said.  “Ip  those  days  they  only  picked  16 
teams  for  the  NCAA  tournament  and  12 
for  the  NIT. 

“In  ‘66  we  had  a  great  year  in  western 
basketball,”  he  said.  “We  beat  Utah  twice 
ih  the  league,  and  they  won  the  league  by 
one  game.  Utah  took  fourth  in  the  NCAA, 
we  won  the  NIT  and  Texas  Western, 
which  is  now  UTEP,  won  the  NCAA.” 

Watts  also  brought  the  Cougars 


through  one  of  the  most  difficult  periods  of 
their  history.  In  1969  students  from 
opposing  campuses  were  staging  demon¬ 
strations  against  BYU,  protesting  The 
Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints’  policy  of  not  allowing  blacks  to  hold 
the  priesthood. 

Watts  said  he  remembers  one  occasion 
when  the  demonstration  turned  violent. 
“At  Colorado  State  they  had  a  Coke  bottle 
filled  with  gasoline  and  shoved  a  towel  in 
it,  lighted  it  and  threw  it  from  the  bal¬ 
cony.”  The  glass  failed  to  break,  and  the 
fire  was  quickly  put  out  by  a  student  who 
had  a  broom  with  a  towel  on  it  wiping  up 
eggs  that  had  been  thrown  at  the  BYU 
team.  “If  it  would  have  exploded  it  would 
have  been  a  tragedy. 

“We  told  the  kids  if  there  was  trouble  on 
the  floor  to  get  to  the  bench  and  if  it  con¬ 
tinued  once  we  got  to  the  bench  we  would 
go  to  the  dressing  room  where  there  was 
more  security,”  he  said,  Watts  had  a  lot  of 
praise  for  that  1969  team  saying  that  even 
with  all  the  adversity,  it  never  gave  up. 

In  December  1971,  Watts  guided  BYU 
basketball  into  another  era  as  the  Marriott 
Center  offically  opened  before  a  sellout 
crowd.  “After  we’d  been  in  the  Fieldhouse 
20  years  we  had  26,000  students  and  we 
could  let  only  2,400  in  a  game  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Fieldhouse,”  Watts  said. 
“From  that  demand  the  Marriott  Center 
was  built.” 


STAN  WATTS 


Even  though  he  retired  from  coaching  in 
1972  Watts  remains  active,  working  in  his 
garden  and  if  the  weather  permits  he  goes 
fishing  twice  a  week.  “We  still  go  to  all  the 
football  and  basketball  games,”  he  said. 

When  asked  what  he  missed  most  about 
i  coaching  Watts  said  it  is  the  association 
with  the  players.  “We  had  a  reunion  a  few 
years  back  to  honor  the  NIT  teams  and  it 
was  just  a  thrill  to  see  all  these  guys  com¬ 
ing  back  successful  in  their  professions.” 


Jayhawks  want  hustle 
in  rematch  with  Duke 


LAWRENCE,  Kan.  (AP)  —  The  Kansas  basket¬ 
ball  team  that  will  play  Duke  in  the  semifinals  on 
the  NCAA  basketball  tournament  is  much  im¬ 
proved  over  the  one  that  lost  92-86  to  the  Blue 
Devils  in  December,  Danny  Manning  said. 

“We’re  a  much  better  team,  but  so  are  they,” 
Kansas’  6-11  sophomore  said. 

The  Kansas-Duke  game  Saturday  at  Dallas  will 
-  match  the  No.  1  and  No.  2  teams  in  the  country. 

Manning,  the  Player  of  the  Y ear  in  the  Big  Eight 
Conference  and  hero  of  the  75-67  victory  over 
North  Carolina  State  in  Sunday’s  Midwest  Region¬ 
al  final,  said  the  Jayhawks  again  will  lose  to  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  champions  —  if  they 
play  with  the  same  lack  of  intensity  as  in  the  earlier 
game. 

The  prelude  to  the  NCAA  semifinal  game  came 
early  in  December  at  New  York  in  the  final  of  the 
NIT  Big  Apple  tournament. 

“It  was  like  they  wanted  to  win  more  than  we 
did,”  Manning  said  “The  thing  I  remember  about 
that  game  is  all  the  loose  balls  we  didn’t  get  and  all 


the  rebounds  they  got  and  we  didn’t  get.  They 
a  great  team  and  they  beat  us.  But  we  real! 
ren’t  very  aggressive  that  night.” 

Perhaps  the  sharpest,  most  painful  memo 
the  loss  to  Duke  belongs  to  senior  forward 
Kellogg,  one  of  four  Kansas  starters  with; 
than  1,000  career  points. 

“I  remember  the  man  I  was  guarding,* 
Henderson,  scoring  30  points  against  us,”  hef 
“It’s  the  most  points  anybody  ever  scored  al 
me.  He  was  making  his  first  start  of  the  year!' 
didn’t  have  have  any  idea  of  what  to  expect* 
(Larry)  Brown  told  me  to  be  careful  because  $i 
a  tough  player.  He  was.  He  penetrated  hard! 
basket  and  went  right  past  me.  That’s  one  ! 
things  we’re  going  to  have  to  correct.”  1 
Brown  agreed  with  Manning  on  the  imp 
ment  of  his  35-3  team,  which  won  the  Big! 
regular  season  and  postseason  titles  and  set;! 
ference  record  for  victories. 

“I  know  as  a  coach  I’m  more  comfortabH 
this  team  today  than  back  in  December,  ”  he  sj 
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LIFT  TICKET 

For  the  rest  of  the  season,  when  you  present 
your  student  I.D.  at  the  SUNDANCE  Ticket 
Office,  you  can  ski  fullday  or  halfday  for 
only  $5.00.  This  year  Sundance  has  added  140 
new  acres  and  a  new  chair  lift  for  a  total  of 
400  acres,  2  Triple  Chairs,  2  Double  Chairs 
with  2100  Vertical  Feet  of  Skiing. 


Stiff  neck,  sore  back 
Sampson's  diagnosis 


BOSTON  (AP)  —  Ralph  Sampson 
walked  out  of  a  hospital  early  Tues¬ 
day  with  a  sore  back  and  a  stiff  neck 
four  hours  after  a  doctor  raised  the 
possibility  that  Houston’s  All-Star 
center  had  broken  his  back. 

“I  feel  pretty  good,”  Sampson  said 
as  he  left  Massachusetts  General  Hos¬ 
pital  where  X-rays  on  his  head,  neck 
and  back  were  negative.  “We’ll  take  a 
couple  of  days  and  get  the  stiffness 
out,  get  the  soreness  out.” 

The  7-foot-4  Sampson  was  injured 
Monday  night  with  2:19  left  in.  the 
second  quarter  of  Boston’s  114-107 
|  NBA  victory  over  the  Rockets. 

|  While  jumping  for  an  offensive  re- 
fbound,  he  fell  backward  and  hit  his 

•  head  and  back  on  the  floor  without 
■ apparent  hard  contact  from  any  other 
(players.  He  initally  lost  feeling  and 
;  motion  in  his  right  leg,  Celtics’  team 
;  physician  Thomas  Silva  said  through 

•  club  spokesman  Jeff  Twiss. 

•  He  was  carried  off  the  court  on  a 
[■  stretcher. 

;  A  half  hour  later,  he  was  taken  on 
(another  stretcher  out  of  Boston’s 
locker  room  and  into  an  ambulance. 

Soon  after,  Twiss  quoted  Silva  as 
saying  there  was  “a  possibility  of  a 
•mid-back  fracture.” 

But  an  examination  at  the  hospital 
showed  the  injury  wasn’t  as  serious  as 
,  first  thought. 

1  “I  have  a  sore  back  and  a  stiff 
neck,”  Sampson,  who  has  played  in  all 
72  of  Houston’s  games  this  season, 
said  as  he  left  the  hospital  for  the 


team’s  hotel. 

Houston  trainer  Dick  Vandersoort, 
who  accompanied  Sampson  to  the 
hospital,  said  the  earlier  loss  of  feel¬ 
ing  and  motion  “was  just  from  the  jar 
and  the  shock  ...  he  has  the  feeling 
back  in  his  leg.” 

He  said  Sampson  never  lost  con¬ 
sciousness. 

’  Asked  whether  Sampson’s  playing 
status  would  be  determined  on  a  day- 
to-day  basis,  Vandervoort  said, 
“We’ll  see  how  he  feels.  We  don’t  play 
Tuesday.” 

Houston’s  next  game  is  Wednesday 
night  at  Indiana. 

Rockets’  Coach  Bill  Fitch,  who 
coached  the  Celtics  from  1979  to  the 
end  of  the  1982-83  season,  said  the 
Sampson  incident  reminded  him  of 
the  demolition  several  years  ago  of 
the  Hotel  Madison,  down  the  street 
from  the  Boston  Garden. 

“When  they  tore  down  the  hotel 
over  here,  that  was  the  last  time  I  saw 
something  fall  that  hard,”  he  said. 

Boston  forward  Scott  Wedman, 
who  was  standing  beside  Sampson 
when  he  fell,  said,  “It  seemed  like  he 
tried  to  take  a  shot  while  he  was  fall¬ 
ing  down.” 

Sampson  had  been  the  most  domi¬ 
nating  player  in  Monday  night’s  game 
before  being  hurt.  He  had  scored  17 
points  and  had  five  rebounds  in  22 
minutes  and  left  with  the  Rockets 
leading  53-51.  They  trailed  61-57  at 
halftime. 


now  serving 


Wedding  Breakfast 


534-1900 


Saturday,  1:00  p.m 


The  most  frequently  asked  question  in  Utah 
these  days  is  regarding  the  quarterback  position 
at  BYU.  Who  will  be  the  Air  Apparent  to  the 
Robbie  Bosco-Steve  Young-Jim  McMahon-Marc 
Wilson-Gifford  Nielsen-Gary  Sheide  legacy? 

Come  see  for  yourself  Saturday  at  1:00  at 
Cougar  Stadium.  It's  the  Cougar  Club's  Fourth 
Annual  Pigskin  Preview,  otherwise  known  as  the 
Spring  Football  Game.  It's  the  culmination  of  a 
month  of  workouts  in  which  players  have  been 
battling  for  starting  positions.  The  Pigskin  Pre¬ 
view  lets  the  coaches  observe  the  players  in  a 
game  situation.  Plus,  the  fans  can  watch  the  play¬ 
ers  who  will  be  starting  for  the  Cougars  next  fall. 

Steve  Lindsley,  Mike  Young,  Bob  Jensen  and 
Sean  Covey  have  been  competing  for  the  quarter¬ 
back  position  this  spring  and  will  have  one  last 


Cougar  Stadiu 

chance  Saturday  to  impress  the  coaches  before  fall 
practice.  Fans  also  will  get  to  watch  the  players 
who  will  be  filling  vacancies  in  the  offensive  line, 
in  the  secondary  and  in  the  linebacking  corps. 

Once  again  the  "steaks"  are  high  for  the 
game.  The  winning  team  gets  a  steak  dinner  after 
the  game,  while  the  losers  must  eat  beans. 

Tickets  for  the  game  are  on  sale  at  the  Mar¬ 
riott  Center  Ticket  Office  and  will  be  on  Sale  at  the 
stadium  on  the  day  of  the  game.  Cost  is  $1.00  for 
students  and  faculty  and  $2.00  for  general  public. 
All  chair  seats  in  the  West  stands  are  sold  on  a 
reserved  basis.  Bleacher  seats  are  general  admis¬ 
sion. 

Don't  miss  this  sneak  preview  of  the  1986 
Cougars. 


ilford  takes  tennis  seriously 

She  likes  BYU  atmosphere 
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By  STEPHEN  BINGHAM 

Universe  Sports  Writer 

Sydney  Fulford  takes  her  tennis  so 
seriously  that  when  she  was  going 
through  high  school  it  determined 
which  high  school  she  attended. 

After  playing  for  her  home  high 
school  in  LaGrange,  Ga.,  Fulford 
transfered  to  a  private  boarding 
school  in  Memphis,  Tenn. ,  to  improve 
her  game. 

“I  went  to  boarding  school  when  I 
was  16  so  I  could  play  tennis,”  she 
said.  “I  grew  up  in  a  really  small  town 
in  Georgia,  so  I  left  to  get  more  com¬ 
petition.” 

When  she  was  a  junior  in  high 
school,  BYU  assistant  coach  Keith 
Neilsen  saw  her  playing  in  the 
National  Indoor  Tournament  in  Kan¬ 
sas  City.  • 

“I  watched  her  play,  was  impressed 
with  her  athletic  ability  and  started 
the  recruiting  process  at  that  time,” 
said  Nielsen. 

“At  first  when  BYU  started  re¬ 
cruiting  me,  I  was  kind  of  laughing, 
like,  where  is  it?  I  had  no  idea,”  she 
said.  “The  more  I  talked  to  Keith 
(Nielsen),  the  more  I  found  out,  and 
the  more  I  liked  it. 

“It  was  really  rough  because  the 
south  is  such  a  ‘Bible  Belt’  and  there 
is  such  strong  opposition  to  the  Mor¬ 
mons  moving  in,”  she  said.  “When 
they  built  the  temple  in  Atlanta  there 
was  a  lot  of  opposition  to  that.” 

Fulford  said  that  she  didn’t  let  the 
negative  things  she  heard  about  BYU 
phase  her  —  she  is  not  a  member  of 
The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter- 
day  Saints.  “I  considered  it  a  chal¬ 
lenge  coming  out  here  and  doing  well 
without  offending  anybody,  ”  she  said. 

Fulford  decided  to  attend  BYU 


even  though  several  other  schools 
were  recruiting  her.  “I  came  out  and 
saw  the  campus  and  met  the  people,” 
she  said.  “I  came  at  a  really  good  time 
of  year;  it  hadn’t  snowed  yet  and  it  is 
so  pretty  out  here.” 

She  said  she  also  really  enjoyed  the 
team  and  the  atmosphere  the  coaches 
presented  for  the  team. 

“It’s_professional,”  said  Fulford. 
“Everyone  gets  along  really  well. 
There’s  not  as  much  competition  be¬ 
tween  team  members  as  there  is  at 
other  schools  sometimes.” 

Fulford  is  happy  with  her  decision 
to  come  to  BYU.  “I  think  it’s  the  right 
school  for  me  because  down  south  it’s 
just  not  the  same,”  said  Fulford.  “No 
one  concentrates  on  athletics  or 
school  as  much.  Here  you  are  cen¬ 
tered  towards  tennis  and  school  and 
the  socializing  comes  when  you  have 
the  time.” 

Fulford  has  been  a  iriajor  force  for 
the  Cougars  in  doubles  this  year. 
“The  last  match  against  North  Caroli¬ 
na  she  played  as  inspired  a  doubles 
match  as  I  have  ever  seen  in  her  two 
years  here,”  said  Nielsen.  “She  has 
really  added  a  lot  of  strength  to  that 
doubles  team  because  of  her  big 
serve,  her  court  coverage,  her  over¬ 
head  and  her  backhand.” 

These  are  some  of  the  qualities  that 
Neilsen  noticed  the  first  time  he  saw 
Fulford  in  Kansas  City.  “She  was 
playing  against  a  very  high  ranked 
girl  and  was  having  a  very  good 
match,”  he  said. 

“We  look  for  players  who  can  serve 
and  volley  because  of  our  altitude 
here,”  Nielsen  said.  “At  4,000  feet  we 
are  much  more  effective  using  that 
style  of  play  than  baseliners.” 

“I’m  going  to  try  to  keep  improving 
like  I  have  been,”  said  Fulford. 


|  •Leather  Attaches  o1  $99.00  Reg.  $200.00 
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(with  leather  lining) 

(•Canvas Briefcases u $29.00 Reg.  $45.00  | 

•Lowest  eelskin  prices  in  town  o’  Great  variety!? 
•Designer  Watches  o-  $39  -$49  k 
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Univ.  Mail  Next  to  See's  Candv 

225  3004 

I  was  tired  of  being  told  I 
had  a  great 
personality 

“I  wanted  to  lose  weight-fast-and 
once  and  forall.There  isaway.  It's  called: 
Diet  Center." 

Lose  up  to  10  pounds  your  first  two 
weeks!  Watch  the  inches  disappear— 
without  drugs,  stress,  fatigue  or 
hunger!  And,  compared  to  the 
.  national  average,  at  Diet  Center, 

■  you're  16  times  more  certain 
that  the  weight  you  lose  will  . 
stay  lost.  We  can  show  you  how. 
right  now.  Your  first  personal 
consultation  is  free.  Call  now! 

You're  going  to  make  it 


I 


Village  Green 
1675  N.  200  W.  #10 
375-6000 


10% 

Student  Discount 


!C  sports  announcers 
it  new  assignments 


YORK  (AP)  —  Joe  Namath’s  career  as  a 
malyst  at  ABC  is  over, 
h,  the  Hall  of  Fame  quarterback  with  the 
•k  Jets  who  joined  Monday  Night  Football 
lyst  last  year,  has  been  dismissed  by  ABC, 
’k  source  said  early  today, 
il  Cities,  which  now  owns  ABC  and  is  in  the 
cost-cutting  measures,  bought  Namath’s 
for  “less  than  $1  million  but  more  than 
“  said  the  source,  who  asked  not  to  be 
in  1985,  Namath  signed  a  two-year  con- 
rth  approximately  $1  million  a  year, 
lease  of  Namath  was  not  the  only  change 
de  in  its  Monday  Night  Football  lineup, 
ampson  was  offered  a  position  as  analyst  on 
^  Dotba.ll  and,  the  source  said,  will  accept  it. 
iifford,  who  did  the  play-by-play  on  the 
i<  lery  year  since  1971  —  Keith  Jackson  hand- 
ii  :  duties  in  the  series’  debut  year  of  1970  — 
jl  ..offered  the  analysis  spot  on  Monday  Night 

fUidhaels,  currently  ABC’s  top  baseball 
[Iqrar,  who  also  does  play-by-play  on  some 
ja  ootball  games,  will  take  over  as  the  NFL 
yi  blay  announcer  for  the  network. 

’'“■on,  who  worked  three  years  on  Monday 
Dotball,  had  been  contacted  by  CBS  and 
jut  working  NFL  games.  But,  instead  of 
iBC,  the  source  said  he  will  join  Jackson  on 
scasts,  replacing  Frank  Broyles, 
jlroyles  could  be  reached  for  comment  and 
(itic  director  at  Arkansas  told  USA  Today, 


lerella  Tigers 
Hast  ill-fortune 
wway  to  Final  4 

IN  ROUGE,  La.  (AP)  —  With  two  players 
fill:  from  the  chicken  pox,  the  loss  of  its  cap- 
aliscpring  leader  and  three  defeats  in  five 
j,  're  was  no  place  for  Louisiana  State’s  bas¬ 
il  earn  to  go  but  up,  senior  guard  Derrick 
1  lid. 

j.d  to  get  down  a  little  before  we  started  to 
i  ither,”  said  Taylor,  who  combined  with 
t)  (serves  Don  Redden  and  Ricky  Blanton  to 
igj!  llth-seeded  Tigers  through  four  NCAA 
unt  upset  victories  en  route  to  a  Final  Four 
tagainst  seventh-ranked  Louisville. 

>sing  7-foot- 1  Tito  Horford  to  Miami  and 
’  Zoran  Jovanovich  to  a  knee  injury,  the 
inted  to  build  an  offense  around  Nikita 
id  John  Williams. 

,  the  team’s  captain  and  scoring  leader, 
j  ut  of  school  in  late  January  —  the  same 
i  liams  and  another  player  were  hospital- 
chicken  pox. 

5rs  then  went  on  to  lose  three  games 
re-day  period.  The  losses  were  to  Ken- 
argia  and  Georgetown, 
list  of  us  knew  we  had  to  pick  up  the  slack,” 
or,  who  scored  23  points  in  the  Tigers’ 
rer  Georgia  Tech  last  Thursday, 
iver  you’re  looking  to  score  more,  it  gives 
aggressive  attitude,”  he  said.  “The  rest 
’  playing  more  aggressively.” 


Looking 
fora 
career 
within 
7  months? 

*  Dental  Assistant 
'  *  Medical  Assistant 
g  *  Executive 
|  Medical  Secretary 

CALL  375-6717 

for  details 

HERE’S  WHAT  WE  OFFER: 

1 .  Morning,  afternoon,  and  evening  classes 

2.  Courses  start  continuously 

3.  Small  classes 

4.  High  placement  rate 

5.  Government  grants  —  student  loans 

6.  Accredited  school 

^INSTITUTE  OF  MEDICAL-DENTAL  TECHNOLOGY 


“The  reorganization  by  the  new  owners  at  ABC  in 
understandable.  A  new  broom  sweeps  clean.” 

Though  it  was  not  known  if  Gifford  would  accept 
the  switch  in  assignments,  he  did  begin  his  football 
broadcasting  career  as  a  color  analyst  at  CBS. 

Though  Monday  Night  Football’s  ratings  soared 
last  year,  the  network’s  sports  operations  lost  be¬ 
tween  $30  million  and  $50  million.  Capital  Cities 
apparently  felt  Namath  and  Simpson  had  nothing 
to  do  with  those  improved  ratings. 

ABC  is  planning  to  go  with  only  two  announcers 
for  Monday  Night  Football  for  the  first  time.  Ever 
since  the  series  began,  with  Jackson,  Howard 
Cosell  and  Don  Meredith  in  the  booth,  there  have 
been  three  voices  doing  the  games. 

ABC  is  also  making  some  announcing  changes  on- 
its  baseball  telecasts,  with  Jackson  returning  to 
Monday  night  games.  He  will  handle  backup  con¬ 
tests,  with  Michaels  doing  the  main  telecasts. 

It  has  also  been  reported  New  York  Mets 
announcer  Tim  McCarver  will  join  the  ABC  “A” 
team  for  Monday  night  baseball  telecasts. 

On  the  production  side,  Chuck  Howard,  a  long¬ 
time  producer  of  college  football,  will  be  replaced 
by  Bob  Goodrich,  while  Howard  moves  into  the 
studios  on  Saturdays.  Andy  Sidaris,  a  longtime 
director  of  college  football,  is  being  reassigned. 

In  addition,  there  has  been  speculation  that  ABC 
is  interested  in. dropping  Monday  Night  Football 
after  the  contract  rufis  out  following  the  1986  sea¬ 
son.  All  three  networks  will  conduct  negotiations 
with  the  NFL  following  next  season. 


hor  over  30  years,  couples  looking  lor  that  special  wedding  set  have  trusted  Bullock  &  Losee 
Jewelers.  Our  selection  of  quality  and  value  has  seft  the  standard  by  which  others  are  judged.  So, 
when  shopping,  the  three  things  you  need  to  know  about  Diamonds.  .  . 

Bullock  &  Losee 

J  €  W  €  L  €  R  5 


University  Mall  •  19  N.  University,  Provo  •  Z.C.MJ.  Center 


SERVICE 


Ar  Universal  Campus  Credit  Union, 
you  can  earn  more  on  savings  and 
pay  less  for  service. 

Although  we  provide  a  selection  of 
do  carte  services,  we  would  like  to 
assist  you  with  all  your  financial 
needs. 

When  you  need  to  borrow  money 
fora.car,  home  improvement  loan 
or  an  education,  our.  no-hassle 
Credit  Union  loan  may  bejust  what 
you  need.  Our  Credit  Union  offers 
a  wide  variety , of  savings  options 
that  wi  1 1  fir  you  r  specific  needs  and 
pays  more  for  regular  savings, 
accounts  over  $50.00  than  any 
bank  or  savings  and  loan. 

All  DYU  students,  employees, 
Alumni  and- their  families  living  in 
Utah  County  can  join  the  Credit 
Union.  If  you  are  already  a 
member,  come  in  and  let  us  serve 
you  better. 

Uniycr/ol  Com pu/  Credit  Union 

We  re  glad  to  be  part  of  your  life." 

1900  North  Canyon  Road  •  Provo,  Utah  84604  •  Phone  377-8188 
For  out-of-town  members:  WATS  line  for  Utah  1-800-662-1517  USA  WATS  (except  Utah)  1-800-453-1415 


■ 
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Took  10  years  to  create 


Y  registration  first  in  field 


Student  wards  progres 
as  Y  continues  to  gro 


By  DONNA  R.  KELLY 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


The  years  of  research  and  technology 
responsible  for  the  evolution  of  BYU’s 
registration  process  can  be  represented 
by  this  familiar  phrase:  “Welcome  to 
Brigham  Young  University’s  Telephone 
Information  System.  Enter  an  action  code 
—  now.” 

Dean  Robert  Spencer  of  Admissions 
and  Records  pushed  his  dream  of  an  easy 
and  advanced  registration  system  forward 
until  BYU  became  the  first  university  in 
the  nation  to  use  the  touchtone  telephone 
system. 

“Dean  Spencer  was  visionary  enough  to 
see  the  application  of  the  touchtone  tele¬ 
phone,”  said  BYU’s  Registrar  Erlend 
Peterson.  “He  is  very  concerned  about 
serving  the  students.” 

Spencer  and  Peterson  were  the  keynote 
speakers  at  a  touchtone  registration  con¬ 
ference  at  Georgia  State  University  in  De¬ 
cember.  Representatives  from  250  diffe¬ 
rent  universities  attended. 


Spencer  said  BYU  has  not  actively 
advertised  the  touchtone  system.  Instead, 
students  went  home  and  told  the  colleges 
in  their  hometowns  about  it. 

“We’ve  been  contacted  by  more  than 
200  major  universities,”  he  said.  The  in¬ 
quiries  come  weekly  in  the  forms  of  per¬ 
sonal  visits,  letters  and  phone  calls. 

Explaining  why  he  spent  more  than  ten 
years  of  his  life  researching  the  registra¬ 
tion-system,  Spencer  said,  “I  had  a  terr¬ 
ibly  disappointing  experience  with  reg¬ 
istration  as  a  student.  I  didn’t  understand 
why  it  had  to  be  so  negative.” 

In  contrast,  today’s  students  have  a 
very  positive  view  of  registration.  “It’s 
been  delightful  to  see  the  student  re¬ 
sponse,”  Peterson  said.  “We’ve  had  un¬ 
solicited  compliments  of  the  touchtone 
system  and  no  negative  comments.” 

Merritt  Orton,  a  sophomore  from  Mar¬ 
tinez,  Calif.,  majoring  in  elementary 
education,  said,  “I  love  it.  The  touchtone 
system  is  easy  to  use  and  works  very  well. 
It’s  nice  to  know  the  school  is  spending 
money  on  a  program  that  benefits  all  of  the 


students.” 

Until  1972,  registration  took  place  in  a 
large  arena.  Peterson  said  the  cost  to  stu¬ 
dents  in  terms  of  time,  disappointments 
and  frustration  was  especially  great.  “The 
lines  were  unbelievable,”  he  said.  “Some 
students  spent  two  to  three  hours  in  line, 
while  others  spent  a  . whole  day.  It  was 
very  inefficient.  There  were  some  great 
social  benefits  though.” 

Then  came  the  mail-in  system  in  the 
mid-1970’s.  “It  was  hailed  as  a  great,  great 
step  forward,”  Spencer  said.  “But  it  did 
have  some  serious  drawbacks.” 

Because  the  computer  selected  the 
alternative  sections,  the  mail-m  system 
didn’t  allow  students  to  make  adjust¬ 
ments.  Juniors  and  seniors  were  given 
first  priority,  and  so  only  40  to  50  percent 
of  the  student  body  got  every  class  they 
wanted. 

During  this  time,  the  touchtone  system 
was  being  explored.  “We  reached  out  and 
tapped  our  resources  in  the  BYU  faculty 
and  the  business  world,”  Spencer  said. 
“Students  conducted  a  lot  of  the  research 
themselves.” 

One  important  decision  that  had  to  be 
made  was  whose  voice  to  use  for  the  com¬ 
puter.  The  original  choice  was  a  17-to  22- 
year-old  female.  However,  pre-testing  re¬ 
sults  showed  a  male  in  his  mid-40’s  who 
had  been  a  radio  announcer  was  the  pre¬ 
ferred  choice. 

For  the  Fall  1984  semester,  70  percent 
of  the  student  body  participated  in  an  ex¬ 
perimental  touchtone  registration.  The 
next  semester,  99.9  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  used  it. 

Those  who  have  used  both  the  mail-in 
and  the  touchtone  agree  the  current  sys¬ 
tem  is  superior.  “It’s  a  total  management 
system  benefiting  students,  faculty  and 
the  administration,”  Spencer  said. 

Kathleen  Pack,  a  junior  from  Saratoga, 
Calif. ,  majoring  in  fashion  merchandising, 
said  she  likes  the  touchtone  system  much 
better  than  the  mail-in.  “It’s  a  lot  less  has¬ 
sle  and  very  accessible.  I  can  get  to  it 
anytime,  and  I  always  know  what  my 
schedule  is;  I  hate  not  knowing  what  my 
classes  are.” 

In  the  future,  BYU’s  touchtone  system 
is  expected  to  expand  into  other  high- 
demand  information  services,  such  as 
checking  admission  or  graduation  status, 
calculating  student  financial  need  and  eva¬ 
luating  eligibility  for  financial  aid,  accom¬ 
modating  student  voting  and  distributing 
athletic  tickets. 


By  VALERIE  SEELY 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 


VW  Bug  celebrates  50th  anniversary 


By  SHEILA  VAN  CAMP 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


To  many  BYU  students,  having  a  car  is  essential  because  of 
transportation  needs,  but  some  students  brought  their  cars  up  to 
school  because  they  consider  it  their  best  friend,  a  lifelong  family 
member  and  their  only  way  of  getting  around  school. 

This  year  Americans  celebrate  the  Volkswagen  Bug’s  50th 
anniversary,  “The  car  isn’t  too  popular  in  New  York,  but  its 
really  popular  in  Provo  because  it’s  so  convenient  and  economic¬ 
al.  It  has  been  in  our  family  for  21  years.  My  dad  bought  it  when  I 
was  born.  The  car  is  really  like  a  member  of  our  family,”  said 
Kristin  L.  Kimball,  a  junior  from  Long  Island,  N.  Y.  majoring  in 
organizational  psychology. 

According  to  Walter  Henry  Nelson,  author  of  the  book,  “Small  - 
Wonder:  The  Amazing  Story  of  the  Volkswagen,”  the  first 
sketches  of  the  car  were  weird  looking  and  radical. 

“The  hood  was  dropped  forward  in  a  graceless  curve  to  the 
front  fender;  the  windshield  stood  upright  and  robbed  the  car  of 
any  slipstream  look;  the  sharply  sloping  roof  line  seemed  to  allow 
little  or  no  gearoom  for  rear-seat  passengers,  and  the  rear  win¬ 
dow  apparently  afforded  a  view  only  of  the  sky,”  he  writes.  And 
yet  people  still  love  this  car. 

It  all  started  in  Germany  in  1933  with  one  man  whose  ideas 
would  not  only  change  the  face  of  Europe,  but  also  in  later  years 
change  the  thinking  of  automobile  manufacturers.  Adolph  Hit¬ 
ler,  pursuing  prestige  for  the  German  people  created  an  econo¬ 
mic  policy  that  would  fleece  the  “fat  cats”  of  Germany  into  contri¬ 
buting  to  the  Nazi  party. 

However,  Ferdinand  Porsche  and  Heinz  Nordhoff  were  the 
ones  who  designed  and  built  the  car.  Hitler  had  the  determina¬ 
tion  to  make  Porsche’s  dream  a  reality;  Porsche  had  the  dream; 
and  Heinz  Nordhoff,  turned  Porsche’s  vision  into  the  “bug.” 

Porsche’s  dream  consisted  of  a  small  car  that  would  be  econo¬ 
mical,  easy  to  drive  and  that  would  provide  transportation  for  the 
poor  at  a  time  when  cars  were  thought  to  be  only  “for  the  rich  and 
for  the  very  rich.” 


Hitler  provided  Porsche  with  the  means  to  build  his  people’ 
car  and  Porsche  perfected  the  beetle.” 

Today  the  car  has  become  what  America  has  called  the  “bug,” 
the  “beetle,”  “the  people’s  car.”  The  Volkswagen  still  bears  the 
•  design  and  the  dreams  Porsche  had  for  it. 

F ord  envisioned  a  good  use  for  the  new  German  creation  in  the 
American  society.  He  believed  the  car  would  have  a  great  impact 
in  the  United  States  because  the  car  had  an  odd  shape  and  design. 

“I  love  my  car  because  its  so  easy  to  get  around  in.  It’s  so  cute 
and  small,  and  you  don’t  feel  like  you’re  driving  a  big  tank  around 
the  road,”  Kimball  said. 

“The  sloping  hood  gives  the  car  a  beetle  shape.  It  was  designed 
this  way  to  minimize  the  power  needed  in  high  speed  driving, 
explained  Frank  Haines,  a  mechanic  at  the  “Bug  Hut,”  a  local 
auto  repair  shop  in  Provo. 

“My  bug  is  really  dependable,  easy  to  work  on  and  its  virtually 
maintenance  free.  All  you  really  need  to  keep  the  car  running  in 
good  condition  is  some  brake  fluid,  oil  and  gas,”  said  Kevin  N. 
Peterson,  a  senior  from  Eugene,  Oregon  majoring  in  physical 
education! 


According  to  Chipper  Andrews,  a  local  Volkswagen  salesman, 
the  ‘beetle’  is  no  longer  available  because  the  EPA  has  made 
changes  in  pollution  and  safety  standard  laws. 

The  EPA  along  with  the  Department  of  Transportation  have 
enforced  stricter  laws  because  the  requirements  for  safety  and 
pollution  are  too  expensive  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  car.  “If 
they  wanted  to  meet  the  requirements  they  would  have  to  re¬ 
design  the  car.”  he  said. 


“Not  having  the  car  available  anymore  has  been  good  for  two 
reasons:  it  has  forced  the  companies  to  create  new  technology 
(they’ve  had  to  redesign  the  car),  and  its  made  the  car  more  of  a 
collectors  item.  The  price  demand  on  the  air-cooled  beetle  is 
higher,”  he  explained. 

Andrews  said  the  only  way  the  car  can  be  purchased  now  in  the 
United  States  is  from  dealerships  who  have  taken  them  on  trade 
or  from  individuals. 
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URGENTLY  NEEDED 


For  research  study,  the  Health  Center  needs  male 
and/or  female  patients  who  have  developed  di¬ 
arrhea  within  the  past  48  hours.  You  must  be  18 
years  of  age  or  over. 


A  stipend  will  be  paid  for  your  participation  which 
is  safe  and  painless.  However,  you  can  not  be 


considered  for  this  research  if  you  have- any  of  the 
following: 


-  Any  treatment  in  the  last  24  hours  or  any 
antibiotic  in  the  last  week. 

-  Severe  pain,  vomiting,  or  fever. 

-  Chronic  bowel  disease. 


FOR  FURTHER  INFORMATION 
CALL: 

378-2771 

Ask  for  Beth  or  Dr.  Clarke 
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,  nald  had  been  sure  that  a  church  progral 
produce  increased  spirituality,  but  the  wi 
dent  body  was  not  systematically  divided  into  s 
branches  until  the  Wilkinson  period.  fl 
The  creation  of  the  Campus  Branch  in  1947, 


Walking  on  campus  on  a  Sunday  morning  can  be  a 

confusing  experience.  At  least  it  was  for  an  editor  _ _ _ _  _ w ...  . 

from  the  Reader’s  Digest  who  was  not  familiar  with  -  minated  over  72  years  of  experimenting  with' 
LDS  practices.  .  gious  programs,  but  it  was  so  large  and  cun 

The  unidentified  editor  was  surprised  to  see  so^  some  that  only  a  few  students  could  be  involvi 
many  young  people  up  so  early,  and  asked  if  they  leadership  positions.  Many  continued  attendinj 
were  going  to  school  on  Suhday.  When  they  told  local  wards,  according  to  Montell  Seely,  from 
him  they  were  attending  church  services,  he  was  so  tie  Dale,  Utah,  who  attended  BYU  as  a  fre  Jffl 
amazed  he  stayed  over  another  night,  according  to  lnro  ““ 

the  history  of  BYU:  A  School  of  Destiny. 

President  Earnest  Wilkinson  believed  student 
wards  to  be  an  important  facet  in  the  over-all 
growth  of  his  students. 

Although  President  Brigham  Young  told  Karl  G. 

Maesar;  in  1875,  that  “not  even  the  alphabet  nor  the  _ _ ...  |IP„^ 

multiplication  tables  should  be  taught  without  the  ber  of  Provo  wards  were  “overwhelmed”  ™ 
spirit. of  God,”  there  was  no  specific  religious  in-  dents  during  the  year, 
struction  in  the  early  days  of  Brigham  Young'  A  recommendation,  was  made  in  1956, 
Academy.  Antone  K.  Romney  was  appointed  stake  presi1 

More  stakes  were  created  in  the  ensuing  years,  of  the  BYU  Stake,  making  it  the  first  tiffl 
but  Cora  Guymon  Bohleen,  from  Ferron,  Utah,  church  had  granted  religious  power  to  jr 
said  she  and  her  classmates  didn’t  hold  positions  in  Twelve  bishops  were  unanimously  sustai] 
the  town  wards  they  attended  when  she  was  at  the  year,  but  time  showed  a  need  for  smallei 
BYA  in  1923.  Five  more  wards  were  created  and  the  meij 

“We  didn’t  really  feel  a  part  of  the  ward,”  she  was  reduced  from  500  to  350  students,  i 
said,  expressing  the  feelings  of  many  students  from  In  1959,  before  the  Wilkinson  Student 
the  early  days  of  BYA  to  the  present  day  at  BYU.  was  completed,  enrollment  was  up  and  the  iSN 
This  lack  of  student  involvement  grew  despite  a  of  wards  had  increased  to  26,  all  of  which  i 
series  of  experimental  programs  such  as  the  Mutual  clamoring  for  space  on  campus. 


The  branch  boasted  an  enrollment  of  1,209 
dents  in  1953,  even  after  the  creation* 
Wymount  Branch  for  married  students  and  aifi; 
North  Campus  Branch  for  single  students* 
The  Provo  East  Stake  did  its  best  to  care  foj 
students,  but  a  survey  in  1955  showed  thatf™ 


Improvement  Association  (MIA)  and  devotionals 
every  Friday  at  noon. 

A  controversy  over  social  clubs'  had  also  been 
growing  and  culminated  with  WilkinsQn’s  ban  on 
social  units. 

He  wanted  to  see  social  activities  restructured  IUR8UII _ d _ _ |j(l„  .JP  ,„v 

along  Church  lines  without  the  selectivity  which  he  some  areas.  Student  stakes  number  15 
saw  as  inherent  to  the  Greek  fraternity  system.  one  for  non-students  and  those  attend!] 
Earlier;  in  the  1940’s,  Pres.  Howard  S.  McDo-  Technical  College  in  the  area. 


“Presently  nearly  every  stake  has  its  ovi 
ing,  although  some  are  scattered  in  two  or  t|, 
places,”  said  Gene  Libutti,  Special  Projects  01, 
nator  for  the  physical  facilities  department®! 

In  1986,  there  are  150  numbered  wards,  althi1 
some  meet  jointly  due  to  low  student  popuir 
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fessor  talks  of  last  days 


^servant  can  profit  from  prophecy 
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asifj  years,  the  word  “Middle  East” 
ftflanjured  up  images  of  conflict  and 
:sajrfare  in  the  minds  of  most  Amer- 

m|  n  particularly  has  been  the  scene 
ta?ges,  said  George  A.  Horton  Jr., 
d  man  and  associate  professor  of 
,;ni  \pture. 

i  no  spot  on  earth  that  has  witnes- 
gs,  or  been  the  scene  of  so  much 
iloodshed,  and  sorrow,  as  Jeru- 
d  Horton,  who  addressed  about 
eqltat  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  Sym- 
irtfl  Saturday. 

roisr  sieges  occurred  as  recently  as 
J  67,  and  a  third  was  threatened  in 

,  in  Joseph  Smith-Matthew  it 
jffwill  be  another  occurrence  in  the 


latter  days,”  said  Horton,  whose  speech 
Saturday  was  titled  “Joseph  Smith- 
Matthew:  Profiting  From  Prophecy.” 

Joseph  Smith-Matthew,  which  is  found  in 
the  Pearl  of  Great  Price,  is  taken  from  chap¬ 
ter  24  of  Matthew  in  the  Bible. 

“The  Lord  warns  us  of  the  calamities,”  he 
said.  “He  never  sends  or  allows  a  major 
calamity  to  come  upon  his  children  without 
forewarning. 

“His  warnings  become  our  opportunity  to 
make  changes  and  preparations  for  coming 
events  in  such  a  way  that,  if  they  are  not 
blessings,  at  least  they  do  not  turn  out  to  be 
catastrophes.” 

The  Second  Coming  is  an  event  that  re¬ 
quires  preparation.  Many  people  wonder 
when  it  will  take  place,  he  said. 

Instead  of  considering  when  the  Lord  is 
coming,  Horton  said,  we  should  be  ready  and 
focus  on  when  our  time  will  come  to  meet  the 
Savior. 


The  prophesies  in  the  Bible  concerning 
Jerusalem  and  Solomon’s  temple  reveal  how 
Jesus  warned  his  disciples  of  the  city’s  im¬ 
pending  destruction,  said  Horton. 

“His  (Jesus’)  prophecy  and  discourse  on 
coming  conditions  and  the  consequences  of 
wickedness  were  recorded  and  have  come  to 
us  in  Matthew  24.” 

One  major  clue  as  to  why  only  Matthew  24 
was  included  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price  is 
that  the  Olivet  prophecy  pertains  directly  to 
us  in  the  latter  days.  It  is  a  voice  of  warning, 
he  said. 

Horton  considered  the  questions  of 
whether  all  of  the  prophesied  calamities  will 
take  place  and  whether  they  will  transpire  in 
the  last  days. 

In  response  to  a  former  president  of  the 
United  States  who  was  worried  about  the 
possibility  that  Middle  East  conditions  were 
shaping  up  for  the  prophesied  Battle  of 
Armageddon,  an  Israeli  corespondent  gave 


his  views  on  prophecy.  “Prophecy  is  not 
synonymous  with  prediction.  When  the  fu¬ 
ture  is  foreseen  and  foretold,  it  is  not  an 
unconditional,  inevitable  future. 

“The  outcome,  whether  redemptive  or 
destructive,  is  always  conditional  —  for  it  is 
dependent  on  human  behavior  in  response  to 
God’s  word,”  he  said. 

Horton  asked  if  it  is  possible  that  prophe¬ 
sied  calamities  in  the  last  days  can  be 
avoided. 

President  Ezra  Taft  Benson  has  com¬ 
mented  on  this,  saying  these  particular 
prophecies  seem  not  to  be  conditional,  said 
Horton. 

President  Benson  clarifies  this  by  pointing 
out  that  the  Lord,  with  his  foreknowledge, 
knows  they  will  happen. 

Because  of  the  inevitability  that  men  will 
fail  to  keep  the  commandments  and  persist  in 
spiritual  rebellion,  the  Lord  is  able  to  declare 
that  calamities  will  come. 
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Consumer  prices  fall 
0.4  percent  in  February 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  —  Tumbling  energy  and 
food  costs  combined  to  produce  a  rare  month  with¬ 
out  inflation  in  February  as  consumer  prices  fell  0.4 
percent,  the  largest  monthly  decline  in  more  than 
30  years,  the  Labor  Department  reported 
Tuesday. 

February’s  decrease  in  the  Consumer  Price  In¬ 
dex  followed  modest  increases  of  0.4  percent  in 
December  and  0.3  percent  in  J anuary ,  after  adjust¬ 
ments  for  seasonal  factors. 

Department  analysts  said  inflation  slowed  to  an 
annual  1.1  percent  rate  over  this  three-month 
period,  compared  to  a  3.8  percent  level  for  all  of 
1985. 

“For  the  moment,  inflation  is  well  under  control. 
But  it  is  obviously  too  good  to  last,”  said  Mike 
Evans,  president  of  a  Washington-based  economic 
forecasting  service. 

"  "  "y  video”  “ 1 

New  Lower  Than  Ever  Prices  I 

All  Movies  $1 

Mon.-Thurs.  (Except  New 
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Conkie  says  prophet 
> serves  recognition 


BRIGHAM  YOUNG  UNIVERSITY  JERUSALEM  CENTER 
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tilth  deserves  to  be  recognized  with  Sir 
n  and  Albert  Einstein  for  the  contribu- 
ight  forth  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price, 
•scar  W.  McConkie. 

Keynote  speaker 
_  JiConkie,  a  Regional  Representative  of 
ui  i  of  the  Twelve  Apostles,  was  the 
1  tker  Saturday  at  B  YU’s  Pearl  of  Great 
isium. 

I  of  Great  Price  contains  information 
r  as  the  world  is  concerned,  we  just 
tow,”  Elder  McConkie  said, 
les  a  part  of  the  fabric  of  the  entire 
part  of  the  standard  works,  the  gauges 
Lng  rods,  against  which  all  truth  is  to  be 

to  the  concepts  in  the  Book  of  Abra¬ 
ding  the  nature  of  man  and  pre-mortal 
dlder  McConkie  said,  “If  Joseph  Smith 
(thing  else  than  give  us  this  much  detail 
tlbncept  of  the  immortal  nature  of  man 
.  ojf  he  should  be  accorded  a  position  of 
1  (i«!)  among  the  great  contributors  to  the 
wisdom  of  the  ages.” 

1  contributions  are  also  found  in  the 
ses,  including  the  historical  reality  of 
i  the  doctrine  of  the  city  of-  Zion, 
ly,  I  don’t  know  of  an  accepted  scholar 


eking  skills  are  survival 
/omen  face  challenges 
tab's  rising  divorce  rate 

^  She  said  men  are  realizing  the  need 

el  >btan  Writer  for  women  to  gain  marketable  skills. 


mainline  Christianity,  and  in  most  of  modern 
Judaism,  who  so  much  as  believes  that  there  was  a 
historical  character  as  described  with  miraculous 
powers  in  the  Old  Testament  and  called  Moses,”  he 
said. 

Elder  McConkie  said  the  reason  he  believes 
Moses  was  not  only  a  historical  figure,  but  was  “the 
mediator  of  the  old  convenant,  even  as  Christ  was 
the  mediator  of  the  new  convenant,  is  because  of 
the  revelations  given  to  us  by  the  Prophet  Joseph 
Smith.” 

The  ideal  of  the  members  of  the  LDS  Church  is  to 
become  a  Zion  people,  Elder  McConkie  said.  “I  am 
fascinated  by  the  concept  of  righteous  men  sear¬ 
ching  for  a  holy  city  and  ascending  to  heaven.” 

The  seventh  chapter  of  the  Book  of  Moses  discus¬ 
ses  how  Zion,  or  the  New  Jerusalem  is  to  be  built  in 
Jackson  County,  Mo.,  and  will  eventually  be  taken 
up  to  heaven. 

“Part  of  Jackson  County  was  laid  out  in  the  hope 
of  this  end  (becoming  Zion),”  he  said.  “Nauvoo  was 
carefully  laid  out  to  capture  this  end.  So  was  Salt 
Lake,  and  even  Provo.” 

The  Articles  of  Faith  are  another  important  con¬ 
tribution  found  in  the  Pearl  of  Great  Price. 

Statements  unexcelled 

“In  terms  of  brevity  and  yet  clearness  of  doctrin¬ 
al  presentation,  these  thirteen  statements  are  un¬ 
excelled.  To  apprecate  this  forthrightness  you 
might  compare  them  to  the  muddled  creeds  of  apos¬ 
tate  Christendom.” 


FOUR  ACADEMIC 
CHOICES 
IN  1986 

Fall  Semester  In  Jerusalem 

August  30  -  December  12,  1986 
Faculty:  Dr.  A.  Gary  Anderson 
Dr.  Kent  P.  Jackson 

Winter  Semester  In  Jerusalem 

January  3  -  April  17,  19,87 
Faculty:  TBA 

Cost:  Approximately  $4,900  from  Salt  Lake  City 
(nonstop  flights  from  New  York  City  to  Tel  Aviv) 

This  semester  in  the  Holy  Land  provides  an  unparalleled  travel  and 


learning  experience.  You  will  study  and  gain  new  insights  about  the  life 
and  ministry  of  the  Savior,  as  you  walk  along  dusty  paths  that  once 
knew  his  footsteps.  Experienced  faculty  will  guide  you  in  unique  and  un¬ 
forgettable  experiences.  Your  understanding  of  the  Bible,  both  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  will  be  greatly  enlarged.  You  will  also  learn  of  the 
Holy  Land’s  history,  Biblical  geography,  languages,  peoples  and  cultures. 

Bible  Land  Studies  for  Young  Adults 

June  17  -  July  29,  1986  , 

Faculty:  Dr.  Gary  P.  McBride 
Cost:  Approximately  $2,995 

Live  and  study  in  the  Holy  Land  for  six  weeks  and  gain  new  insights 
about  the  life  of  the  Savior  and  the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  as  well  as 
about  the  people,  places  and  cultures  of  the  Holy  Land. 

Internships  in  the  Holy  Land 

June  21  -  August  20,  1986 
Faculty:  Dr.  L.  McKay  Rollins 
Cost:  Approximately  $3,625 

A  service-oriented  work/education  experience  to  enhance  students’ 
awareness  of  problems  and  programs  which  have  impact  on  the  lives 
and  philosophies  of  the  Jews  and  Arabs  in  the  Holy  Land. 

For  more  information  contact:  BYU  Jerusalem  Center  Study 
Programs,  310  Harman  Building,  Provo,  Utah  84602;  (801)  378-3946. 

Toll-Free  Numbers:  In  Utah,  call  1-800-662-3600.  Out  of  state,  call 
1-800453-3235.  Please  ask  for  ext.  3946. 
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diamonds 
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stop  prices  paid] 


b  illy,  women  face  new  chal-  ?f  the  ^0UPS  of  men  that  she  speaks 
s  h  Utah’s  rising  divorce  usually  no  more  than  two  or  three 
-  ■  •  have  wives  that  stay  at  home. 

More  women  are  working  today 
and  there  needs  to  be  a  division  of 
irflFnman  of  1985  ”  household  labor.  Shepherd  said  nine 

f  |E  Be  prepared  out  of  ten  women  work  full-time  for  28 

years  of  their  lives.  However,  men 
are  only  doing  20  minutes  more 
of  the*1  PrbvO-Orem*J  housework  than  they  did  20  years 
he  Chamber  of  Commerce  a£°- 

sdj  iromen  need  to  be  prepared  “The  employment  systems  in 

ir  nd  have  marketable  job  America  are  constructed  for  men  who 
have  wives  that  operate  the  total  sup¬ 
port  system,”  said  Shepherd.  She 
said  in  order  for  that  trend  to  change, 
women  need  to  demand  more  from 
their  husbands  and  bosses. 

Women  have  held  traditional  loyal¬ 
ties  to  men  simply  because  they  were 
men,  said  Shepherd.  “You  cannot  be 
loyal  to  men  and  compete  against 
them.” 

As  with  the  other  figures  she  used, 
ti(jiy  the  percentage  differ-  Shepherd  said  women’s  dollars  are 
-  a  ten  men  who  earn  a  college  decreasing  in  the  state  while  they  are 
women  who  do  the  same  is  increasing  in  the  nation. 

Shepherd  said  in  Utah  Women  in  Utah  earn  53  cents  to  a 
ncreasing.  man’s  dollar  down  from  55  cents.  The 

Iff  only  5  percent  more  men  national  average  has  gone  from  59  to 
in  Utah  gained  a  degree.  63  cents  for  women  compared  to  a 
rnt  more  men  finish  school  dollar  for  men. 

“There  is  not  equal  opportunity  for 
problems  women  face  in  women.  If  you  think  there  is  you  are 
...  world  is  the  barriors  be-  deluding  yourself,”  said  Shepherd, 
n;  a  and  women.  “Women  All  the  predictability  is  gone  out  of 
top)  e  down  these  barriors  be-  business  organizations. 

won’t  do  it.  Nobody  in  Pleasing,  pretty,  nice 

:r  gave  it  away,”  said  Shepherd  said  women  have  been 
sterotyped  to  be  pleasing,  pretty  and 
;h(  i  addressing  a  group  of  nice.  Women  are  not  fitting  into  those 
mi]epherd  said  she  has  given  molds  anymore,  according  to 
arl  sches  to  audiences  of  men.  Shepherd,  and  they  resent  being 
it  very  positively.” forced  into  them.  


^percentage  of  working 
ini  higher  than  the  national 
::cording  to  “Utah’s  Most 
j’oman  of  1985.” 

Be  prepared 
Shepherd,  president  and 
Network  magazine,  told 


^an’s  best  survivival  skill 
o  get  a  good  man  and  hang 
’t  true  any  more,”  said 

rriage  not  secure 
tl  nople  who  live  in  poverty, 
rc  .are  women  and  children, 
Shepherd.  “Marriage  is 
igi  scure;  a  woman’s  best  sur- 
ow  is  to  be  independent.” 


Pre-mission 
exams  that 
meet  Church 
requirements 


ou’re  going  on  a  mission.  You  have  a  lotto  do.  And  there’s 
g  to  be  a  lot  of  people  vying  for  your  business.  They  may 
)  (  ay  not  give  you  exactly  what  you  need.  Dental  exams,  for 
1  wee.  The  Church  has  very  strict  requirements.  Cougar 
l  ital  Center  can  help  you.  With  a  pre-mission  exam  for  $30 
meets  those  requirements,  including: 

A  thorough  oral  examination 
■A  complete  set  of  18  x-rays 
■A  3-step  cleaning  process  including  polishing 
■A  long-lasting  fluoride  treatment 
ien  the  time  comes  that  you  need  your  pre-mission 
J  exam,  think  of  Dr.  Hall.  Call  Cougar  Dental  today  for  an 

{bintment.  „  .  .  .  .  . 

Your  dentist  away  from  home! 

Phil  C.  Hall,  D.D.S. 
837  N.  700  E.  Suite  E 

(  Dental  (Above  Kinko’s)  Provo 

1  -  373-7700 


—  Your  dentist  a\ 

V /  Cougar 


T _ I  Center 


*  You  COULD  go  abroad  with 

Stanford  University, 
Middlebury  College, 
or  Bo  Diddley  Tech  ... 

*  You  COULD  travel  with 

XYZ  T  ravel 

North  Utah  Valley  Tours 
or  Happy  Valley  Airlines. 


BUT  ^©1©©^  ©©ES  BT  BETTER  TIHIMfl 

BYU  STUDY  HBRDflD 


*  Pmg&BJftM  and  iUnz&ajutn  ojutonyed  Ay 

OCOdcJIUC  4UfALBtiMMb. 

*  ‘fuJUL  &UMA&U&  ojz  teem  ciyi&t&aUan. 

*  utijuuukhjupjbf  mqjzA./ utudy 

*  C^cpcsucnccd  {acuity  dUcctaaa. 

4  acAalaauAipu  and  ynantu  opplicaA/c. 


■ 
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CLASSIFIED 
AD  POLICY 


CLASSIFIED 

AD 

DIRECTORY 


>  3-line  minimum. 

>  Deadline  for  regular 
Classified  Ads:  11:00 
a.m.  1  day  prior  to 
publication. 

>  Deadline  for  Classi¬ 
fied  Display:  4:00 
p.m.  3  days  prior  to 
publication. 


02  Lost  &  Found 
03  Instruction  &  Trail 
04  Special  Notices 

06  Situations  Wanted 
07  Mother's  Helper 
08  Help  Wanted 


es  Help  W, 


but  advertising  appearin 
Universe  does  not  indicate  ap¬ 
proval  by  or  sanction  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  or  the  Church. 


Read  your  ad  carefully  b 
or  cancel  an  ad  until  it  ha: 


5&W 

i  £S3$deo 


the  first  insert 
partment  by  11 
responsible  for  j 


-Photo  Equip. 
Appliances 


i  will  ben 


44  TV  &  St< 

48  Bikes'&pMotorcycle! 

=^SisiSuppli 


Cash  Rates  —  3-line  minimum 
Fall  &  Winter  Rates 

1  day,  3  lines  .  3.00 

2  day,  3  lines  .  4.86 

3  day,  3  lines  .  6.39 

4  day,  3  lines  .  7.68 

5  day,  3  lines  .  8.25 

10  day,  3  lines  .  14.70 

20  day,  3  lines  .  27.60 


56  Trucks  &Ti 


iTrmlere1*10" 


5-lnsurance  Agencies 


8-Help  Wanted 


10-Sales  Help  Wanted 


15-Condos 


15-Condos 


$2000  MATERNITY  BENE¬ 
FITS-  includes  full  health  plan, 
husband  &  wife  for  $88/mo.  Bas- 
com-Lender  Ins.  224-5100 


ACQUIRE  A  highly  n 


LOW  COST 

Health  Insurance 


Maternity  & 
Complication  Benefits 

Kay  Mendenhall 
375-2993489-7518  eves. 


★  NANNIES  USA  ★ 

High  paying  jobs  available.  Call 
us  now.  Agency  fee  pd.  Family 
helpers  needed  in  many  excit- 
ingplaces.  Wedothefindingfor 
y  ou.  We  negotiate  for  top  pay  & 
time  off-good  standards.  Must 
be  good  with  children  Call 
(801)756-6019  or  756-6262, 
(American  Fork). 


Serving  BYU  students  14  yrs. 

HEALTH 

PROTECTION 

Including: 

MATERNITY 

BENEFITS 

.  CHIPMAN  ASSOCIATES 
225-7316 
We  tell  it  like  it  is 


HEALTH INSURANCE 

SIX  MATERNITY  PLANS 
Starting  low  $90’s/mo.  Compli¬ 
cation  plans  low  $30’s/mo.  prior 
to  pregnancy,  short  term  acci¬ 
dent  coverages. 


non-smoker  discounts 


$1,000,000  MAJ.  MED. 

$2000 

MATERNITY  BENEFIT 
WELL  BABY INCLUDED 
Have  coverage  &  not  currently 
expecting?  You  need  to  call  us. 
THE  BEST  ON 
THE  MARKET 
CALL  224-9223 


Call  us  first 

You’ll  be  glad  you  did. 
MOTHER’S  HELPERS  & 
GOVERNESSJOBS 

$140-250/wk.  Free  airfare, 
plenty  of  time  off,  vacations, 
use  of  car,  etc.  No  fee.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  advertisers  in  this 
section,  we  get  100’s  of  positions 
referred  to  us  nationwide.  LDS 
interviewers  screen  the  best 
jobs  for  you  to  choose  from. 
HELPERS  WEST  negotiates 
terms  to  your  liking,  provides 
orientation  and  training  by  for¬ 
mer  nannies,  and  follows  up  to 
make  sure  you  are  treated  well. 

HEPLERS 

WEST 

Call  anytime  1-295-3266  (Boun¬ 
tiful)  or  377-1931  (Provo). 


Spend  the  summer  in  Califor¬ 
nia,  and  get  paid  for  it!  Position 
available  as  nanny  for  young 
couple  expecting  their  third 
child  in  June.  Boys  ages  5  &  7. 
Duties  include  child  care  and 
some  housekeeping.  Private 
room  and  bath  with  ocean  view, 
flexible  hours,  salary  nego¬ 
tiable.  Write  to:  Ken  .&  Pattie 
Slama,  10400  Saddle  Rd.,  Mon- 
terey,  CA  93940. 


ketable  skill  in  an  exciting  medi¬ 
cal  field  in  just  2  yrs.  No  tuition- 
minimal  entrance  fee.  LDS  hos¬ 
pitals  nationally  accredited  Ra¬ 
diation  Therapy  Technology 
training  program.  Accepting 
applic.  thru  March  31,  1986. 
Prefer  2  yrs  college  math  &/or 

Contact  Carla  Rich 


biology  e 
mended.  G 


Radiation  Therapy  Dept.  LDS 
Hospital  8th  Ave  C  St.  SLC,  Ut 


GREAT 

SALES 

OPPORTUNITY 

for  individuals  with  previous 
professional  sales  experience. 
All  sales  appointments  are  set 
by  our  company,  no  door 
knocking,  attractive  base 
salary  plus  excellent  bonus 
structure.  Positions  are  lim¬ 
ited.  Average  compensation  for 
four  months  $15,000.  Call  375- 
1214  (only  3  positions  remain- 


DELUX  CONDOS-  near  cam¬ 
pus,  openings  for  Fall/Win., 
women  only.  2  bdrm,  2  bth.  A/ 
C,  W/D,  also  reduced  summer 
rates.  373:2259  aft.  5  Pm  &  wk- 
ends,  227-9719  wk-days 


FURNISHED/Coi  l 

2  bdrms,  2  baths,  Di 
posal,  W/D,  AC,  I  ml  ]f 
$300  +  $150  dep.  760  $ 
Provo.  377-3336.  Sp/Sti 


TOWNSHIP  CONDOS 

Spring/Summer  rates  $85- 
$100.  Next  to  campus.  377- 


LUXURY  CONDO  15 
N.  3,  9.  Spr/Sum.  13  :! 
pvtrms,  $60-100225-6  Is1 
2099, 375-5403. 


LIVE-IN  MOTHERS 
HELPER  needed  for  school 
age  child.  May  attend  Auburn 
University.  Car  avail.  Contact 
Terri  Brower,  234  Pine  Hills 
Ave. ,  Aurbum,  AL  36830.  205- 
821-4085  evns, 


ing) 


DO  YOU  WANT  to  teach  kids 
dance  ages  3-12?  (our  system) 


CONDOS  $85/MO.  Spr/Sui 
$150  Fall,  DW,  W/D,  frplc,  ur 
derground  pkg,  AC.  Call  li  ¬ 


st  selection.  Several  loca- 


GIRLS  WELLIN 
CONDO-  DW,  W/D,  ct , 
close  to  Y,  SP/SU  aval  ■! 
at  375-1325  aft.  6. 


L,  Lyma  375-6552  call  A1 


GREAT  SUMMER  JOB- 

Nprthern  California.  Call  Gary 
377-4700x816. 


SUMMER  SALES  JOB 

Insulation  sales  in  Calif.  _ _ _ _  _ — — -r - 

Avg.,  salesman  earns  $9600.  CHATHAM  TOWNE 
Call  Tony,  756-8274.  Vlin  1  LirUTl  1 V7  tt  it  U 


WOMEN  RIVER  , 

CONDO  Sp/su,  F/WDi!; 
frplc.,  2  single  rms  377i  11 


ENERGETIC  FAMILY  OF  4 

searches  for  vibrant  nanny  to 
care  for  16  mo  &  3  yr  old.  Own 
bd,  bath,  car  &  good  sal.  Beauti¬ 
ful  Mendham,  NJ.  Great  LDS  - - 

'  ogles  ward  close.'  Start  June  Call  377-  2091. 
.  F(  ‘  ‘  “ 


BABYSITTER  WANTED  in 
my  home  Spring  Term.  4  yr.  old 
daughter8  mo  old  son  12:30-3:00 
M&W  $2/hr.  Must  have  own 
trans.  No  other  children  please. 


24.  For  info.  Dr.  Daly  201-543- 


MOTHER’S  HELPER 

wanted,  3  yr.  old  girl.  Stam¬ 
ford,  CT.  Near  LDS  church. 
203-  322-3201  after  8pm  EST. 


MOTHERS HELPER 
WASHINGTONDCAREA 

Live-in  position  with 


Live-in  position  with  caring 
families.  Excellent  salaries  Call 
Sandy  1-800- 648-6800 


MOTHER’S  HELPER- 

mer  only  1/2  hr  from  NYC.  Re¬ 
sponsibilities  2  1/2  yr  old  girl, 
lgt  hskpg,  5  day  wk.  Own  rm  & 
bath,  walk  to  LDS  church,  swim 
pool  avail.  References.  Call  col¬ 
lect  eves.  914-723-3799. 


SECRETARIES  for  long  and 
short  term  temporary  assign¬ 
ments.  Must  have  minimum  6 
months  experience,  type  mini¬ 
mum  60  wpm,  data  entry  or 
word  processing  experience. 
No  fees  or  Contracts.  SOS  Temr 
porary  Servii 


INTERMOUNTAIN 
WEST  INSULATION 

Independent  rep’s  work  North¬ 
ern  California  direct  with  reli¬ 
able  contractor.  18  yrs  experi¬ 
ence.  15,000  +  PGE  customers 
installed  with  honors.  Low  37c 
par.  Weekly  advances.  Rejp’s 


CONDO’S 

Model  hours  1 -6p.m. 
Mon-Sat.950N.900E. 
JimPendray 
Pendray  Real  Estate ' 
224-5754 


with  experience  may  qualify  fo: 


GIRLS  STONEBRIDGE  Con¬ 
dos.  4  openings  for  Sp/S'um  & 
F/W.  Must  sign  1  year,  lease.  1 
blk  from  Y.  W/D,  DW,  frplc. 
$100/mo.-Sp/Sum,  $150/mo.-F/ 
W.  Call  after  6pm  wkdays  373- 
6737. 


NOTICE* 

Advertising  for  apar) ! 
and  housing  rental  f 
pearing  in  The  Dail  1 
verse  does  not  nece  f  : 
indicate  that  such  hi . 
is  University  approvi " 
quire  at  BYU  Housin 
5066,  to  determine  w  in 
an  apartment  ' 
proved. 


PT-TIME  APT  MANAGER/ 
SECRETARY  heeded-must  be 
good  with  people.  Sal.  includes 
-  housing  in  single  girls  apt. 
. tedea'”4"' 


11 -Diet  &  Nutrition 


If  interested  call  374-1700. 


1 -Personals 


Theodore  C.  Bennion.  225- 


PROF.  ELECTROLYSIS. 
Permanent  removal  of  un¬ 
wanted  hair.  Ladies  only.  373- 


TAIWAN  $700 

*Airfare-free  stopover 
*Two  months  housing 
*Help  getting  started 
Mark  1-399-0479  eves 


3-lnstr.  &  Training 


DISCOVER  ASIA ’86 
Live,  Work  &  Study  in  ASIA 
Explore  jungles  &  shrines 
Grasp  culture/language  of: 
CHINA  JAPAN  THAILAND 
8wk.  all  exp.  start  $1295 
Make  it  happen:  375-9563, 


CAUTION 

Employers  and  young  women 
seeking  domestic  help  posi¬ 
tions  should  ask  forreferences 
Acceptance  of  an  advertis- 
ment  in  this  classification 
does  not  indicatean  endorse¬ 
ment  by  The  Daily  Universe, 
BYU,  or  the  LDS  Church. 


NANNIES  EAST  has  mother’s 
helpers  jobs  avail  for  qualified 
LDS  young  women.  Spend  a  yr. 
on  the  East  Coast,  expenses 
paid.  Families  are  screened. 
Call  201-  740-0204  or  write :  Box 
625,  Livingston,  NJ  07039. 


BE  A 
B0ST0NNANNY 


Live  in  child  care  for  well 
screened  professional  families 
in  Boston  area.  We  make  excel- 


CHEERFUL,  PLEASANT 
NANNY  to  help  care  for  chil¬ 
dren  in  Richboro,  PA-  light 
hskpg.,.  LDS  church  nearby.  , 
own  rm,  sal  neg.,  wkends  off. 
Write:  i  18  Cynthia  Dr.  Rich¬ 
boro,  PA  18954  or  call  Mrs.  Sub- 
arri  215-322-9575  eves. 


American  Aupair, 
P.O.  Box  97 
New  Town  Branch 
Boston,  Ma  02258 

617-244-5154 


Inc. 


WANTED  HSKPR/WAIT- 
RESS  for  remote  sport  fishing 
lodge  in  Alaska.  Needs  to.be 
hard  working,  friendly,  neat, 
conscientious  &  dependable. 
Experience  necessay.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  refs  &  photo  to:  PO  Box  ' 1 
220248,  Anchorage,  Alaska 


14-Contracts  for  Sale 


WINTER  QUARTERS  for 
men.  Spr/Su.  contracts  or  Yr- 
round  contracts  only.  Sp/Su 
($95-120/mo.)  F/W  ($135-165/  ' 
mo.)  W/D,  AC,  DW.  Call  375- 


HANDYMAN  NEEDED  for 


COUPLES  2  BDRM  APT 

$240/mo.  +  utils.  Rent  &  fum. 
negot.  373-4789. 


NANNIES  NEEDED  for  the 
east  coast.  Responsible  people 
who  enjoy  children  need  only  to 
apply.  For  interview  call  collect 
571-7131  (SLC) 


MARRIED  COUPLE  needed 
to  manage  small  apt.  complex 
for  Sp/Sum  Write  G.  Peterson, 
1411  Vintry  Lane,  SLC,  Utah 
84121, 


2  WEEKS  FREE  RENT  2 

bdrm,  W/D  hk-ups  Couples 
$275  V  dep.  375-2™" 


COUPLES  OR  MEN:  2  bdrms 
AC,  micro.  $275  incl  utils  &  ca- . 
ble.  Close  to  Y  377- 1376. 


7627 


BEACHFRONT  CONDO- 
rent  my  beautiful  1  bdrm  or  2 
bdrm  beachfront  condo  in  tropi- 
calsettingin  oceanside,  CAbet. 
Disneyland  &  San  Diego. 
Prefer  adults.  Pool,  jacuzzi, 
sauna,  gym,  BBQ,  ping  pong, 
billiard  rm,  etc.  Completely 
furn.  Perfect  honeymoon/get¬ 
away/vacation.  Day/wk/mo. 
Winter  1  bdrm  $45, 2  $55.  Sum¬ 
mer  1  bdrm  $55,  2  bdrm  $75/ 
night.  714-540-1264. 


PRIVATE  INSTRUCTION 

We  te.ach  what  you  want  to1 
learn  on  guitar,  synthesizer, 
drums,  bass,  banjo,  or  man- 
'  dolin.  Herger  Music.  373-4583. 


04-Special  Notices 


GUMBY, 

you  are  my  only  preference . 


Who  would  you  take:  Mat¬ 
tingly,  Gooden,  Boggs,  McGee 
or  carter?  On-paper  Baseball 
comes  right  from  1986  MLB 
boxscores.  Call  for  free 
brochure.  Last  chance!  377- 
7g75  Rusty  (or  message) 


NANNIES  PLACEMENT 
SERVICE 
INTERNATIONAL 

The  oldest  &  best  service 
Check  our  benefits. 

Placement  with  screened 
families  all  over  the  US  and  na¬ 
tional  representatives  to  .  pro¬ 
tect  your  interests.  Guar,  round 
trip  airfare,  vacations,  in¬ 
surance,  2  days  off/week.  Start¬ 
ing  wage  $140-200/wk.  Call 
SLC  538-2121  orcollect,  Heber, 
Utah,  1-654-2133  (Agency,  no 


ingin  Connecticut  by  the 
hr.  from  NYC.  Own  rm,  i  v, 
use  of  car,  non-smoker,  clean 
dr.  license.  Call  col.  203-637- 


10-Sales  Help  Wanted 


THE  AMERICAN  FILM  SO- 


MOTHER’SHELPERneeded 
for  5  yr  old  2  1/2  yr  &  newborn. 
Exp.  w/children  a  must.  Non- 
smoker  ,  start  in  June.  Sal  ne¬ 
got.  1  yr  commt.  High  school 
grad.  Call  Mrs.  Nevin  col.  516- 
692-9643. 


WANTED:  Nanny  plus  for  2 
children  ages  3  &  6  at  remote 
sport  fishing  lodge  in  Alaska. 

Duties  besides  childcare  in-  : - - r- 

volve  some  help  in  kitchen.  An  CIETY  is  now  hiring  pt-time 
energetic,  loving,  patient,  sta-  telemarketing  personnel  for  na- 

ble,  and  flexible  person  who 
takes  childcare  seriously.  June  - 
Aug  31st.  Monthly  slary  +  rm 
&  bd.  Send  resume,  refs  & 
photo  to:  PO  Box  220248,  An¬ 
chorage,  Alaska  99522-0248. 


CARRIAGE  COVE  for  women 
Spr/Su.  $135/mo.  Apt.  has  - 
great  view  of  Mt.  Call  Susan  ' 
375-4831. 


fee) 


5-lnsurance  Agencies 


PI.  Grove.  785-4823. 


ANTI-MORMON  claims  an¬ 
swered  in  Mormon  Miscella- 
Response  pamphlets. 


For  list  of  available  titles'  _ 

Mormon  Miscellaneous  8865  S. 
1300  E.  Sandy,  UT  84092. 


MATERNITY 
HEALTH  &  LIFE 

Wq  are  an  Independent  In¬ 
surance  Agency.  We  represent 
many  companies.  We  give  you 
an  unbiased  recommendation  as 
to  which  policy  will  do  the  best 
job  for  you.  CALL  us  first. 

GARY FORD 
489-9101489-9166 


NANNY/HOUSEKEEPER- 
Professional  couple  residing  in 
Danbury,  Conn,  with  3  yr  old 
son,  Ryan.  We  live  on  Beautiful  . 
Lake  Candlewood  in  the  coun¬ 
try,  but  5  min.  from  shopping, 
1/2  hr  from  NYC.  Ryan  is  a 
happy  active  boy  who  needs  a 
fUn  nanny;  Mom  will  be  at  law 
school  &  Dad  works  so  we  need 
someone  to  care  for  the  house  & 
run  errands.  Nanny  will  have 
pvt.  bdrm  w/view  of  lake.  A  car 
will  be  avail,  but  must  drive 
standard  shift.  Non-smoker  de¬ 
sired.  Please  call  col.  eves  & 
wk-ends,  203-748-3220  for  more 
info.  Salary  negot.  ) 


MOTHERS  HELPER 

Bronxviile,  NY.  Warm  loving, 
self-starter  to  help  with  girls  6 
&  3,  boy  6  mos.  Flexible  hrs,  lg 
very  pvt  rm  &  bath.  $125/wk. 
Plane  fare  negot.  Avail  immed 
for  up  to  1  yr.  Call  collect  (914) 
779-4242. 


WORKING  PARENTS  need 
warm,  loving,  non-smoking 
woman  to  live-in  to  care  for  in¬ 
fant  &  lght  hskpg.  Sal.  neg.  Ref- 
- ’  1.  Call  201-635- 


tional  sales  of  Kodak  film  life¬ 
time  memberships.  .Working 
hours  are  M-F  5-  10pm  Sat.  8-1. 
Base  wage  is  $3. 35/hr  + 
bonuses.  Earnings  average 
$9.35/hrwith  bonuses.  Call  226- 
7828  to  arrange  an  interview. 


il)  COUPLES 
large  2  bdrm  $270/mo;  will  pay 
an  extra  month’s  rent.  200  N. 
353  E.  #4374-5882.  ■ 


erenees  required.  C 


1557. 


FAMILY  SEEKS  mothers 
helper  for  1  year.  Responsibili¬ 
ties  incld  care  of  2  children  &  let. 
hskpg.  2  days  off  per  week 


MOTHER’S  HELPER-Doc- 

tor’s  family  near  Wash.  D.C. 
desires  responsible,  loving,  fe¬ 
male  student  (age  20-24)  for  a- 1 
yr.  commit,  to  care  for  5  yr.  old 
child.  Round  trip  airfare  incl.  + 

'  ’  e.  Call  col.  301-848- 


vacation  time.  C 


SEATTLE  LDS  FAMILY 

seeks  resp.  mother’s  helper.  2 
young  boys.  Close  to  college, 
temple  &  young  adult  ward. 
Good  salary^  extras.  Call  for¬ 
mer  nanny/ 


IN  HAWAII  Yourig  LDS  fam¬ 
ily.  Surfing,  scuba  diving,  wa¬ 
ter  skiing  &  dishes.  Own  rm  & 
car,  pool.  5  kids.  1  yr  commt. 
Call  after  6:00  377-4144  Inter¬ 
views  Sunday. 


Classified  ads  work!  378-2897.  8-Help  Wanted 


S  ervice  Directory 


STUDENT  RESUME 
Special  rates  nationwide 
service.  373-0690. 


STUDENTS  WANTED.  Part 
time  Flexible  hours.  Call  Kita 
Corp.  Collect  1-521-5600. 


TAIWAN  2  mo  all  exp  $1295 
Work  $6-10/hr  off-sets  cost 
DISCOVER  ASIA  ’86  375-9563 


TYPING 


TYPING 


STUDIO  Z  has  immed.  ope: 


DISCOUNT  REPAIR 
AGENCY 
Autos  Electronics  Computers 
Work  Guaranteed  374-8731 


DENTAL  EXAM,  X-rays  and 
wisdom  teeth  est.  free  with, 
mention  of  ad.  Close  to  campus. 
Dr.  Rupper  374-0867. 


CARPET CLEANERS 


CALL  JO. 

18  years,  experience.  Word 
processing.  Spell  cheek.  Can 
transcribe  cassettes.  $l/pg. 
375-5394  day  o-  - 


ROCKY  MT  Carpet  Cleaners 
will  clean  any  2  rooms  for  $12. 95 
any  couch  for  $16.95.  224- 


TUNING  by  certified  techni¬ 
cian:  The  Piano  Doctor.  Call  A. 
Mecham  374-8445 


PROFESSIONAL  TYPING 

Thesis,  dissertations,  papers, 
12  yrs.  experience  with  student 
needs.  Close  to  Univ.  Mall  225- 
6590. 


TYPE EXPRESS 

374-5224 

Word  Processing  LQ  Print 
Complimentary  rough  draft 
Editing  spell,  grammar  etc. 


ings  for  fashion  models  Tan.I 
ages.  1-328-4030. 


IBM  Word  Processing 

Rush  ok-Spell  check  LQ  printer 
Quality  prof,  service  85<z/pg 
Michele  373-5297  aft  4:00pm 


DENTAL  ASSISTING  SUM¬ 
MER  SCHOOL.  Starts  May 
27th.  Health  Professions  Col¬ 
lege.  374-0202.  Next  to  campus. 


WESTERN 

Word  Processing 

IBM,  LQ  Printer, 

Th  eses,  &  dissertations. 
Call  375-7676  after  5pm 


TYPE  RITE  Word  processing 
Spell  Check,  rush  OK,  near 
campus.  Louise,  373-2294. 


CHART  YOUR  FUTURE 

Become  an  Air  Force  Naviga¬ 
tor.  The  demand  for  navigators 
has  never  been  greater.  They 
must  be  able  to  outwit  adver¬ 
saries  at  supersonic  speeds.  As 
technology  expands,  so  will 
their  role.  Talk  to  an  Air  Force 
Recruiter  about  navigator 
duty.  Call  Ssgt  Milo  Stansell 
524-6222,  collect. . 


MARY  KAY 
COSMETICS 

375-5121 


BILL  KELSCH 
FOOTHILL  SHOE 
REPAIR 

374-2424, 438  N.  900  E. 
closed  Wednesdays. 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Guaranteed  beautiful  work. 
Rush  OK.  Letter  quality, 
spelling.  Nadean-374-8649. 


SPANISH  AND  ENGLISH 

typing.  Span/Eng  translation 
B.A,  Span.  Laurie  375- 6491. 


LASERDANCE 
Great  sound,  wide  variety 
Call  for  an  audition 
373-5721 


CONTROLLED  CHAOS 

1200  watt/$75  600  watt/$50 
Call  Rob  or.Dave,  375-8713 
SOUND  ADVICE-  377-4404 


CUSTOM  SEWING  AND  AL¬ 
TERATIONS  Student  &  mis¬ 
sionary  discounts.  Call  Becky, 
225-6841 


PROFESSION¬ 
AL  RESUME 
SERVICE 

RESUMES  $9  &  UP. 
Specialized  student  rates 

&  services.  126  years  interna¬ 
tional  experience.  350  offices 
nationwide. 

25  N.  Univer.  Av.  Ste.  072. 
Provo  Town  Square  373-0690. 


LAST  MINUTE  TYPING? 

Call  Cheri!  Professional  word 
'  1  Printer.  Close 


IBM  WORD  PROCESSING- 

close  to  campus,  fast,  accurate. 
Call  Joy  between  10am-  8pm  at 
373-5458. 


SUMMER 

JOB  OPPORTUNITY 

National  company  hiring  qual¬ 
ity  students  with  people  skills 
for  17  weeks  employment  pro- 
gran  in  St.  Louis,  MO.  Guaran¬ 
teed  base  salary  and  excellent 
bonus  program.  Average  com¬ 
pensation  $7,200.  36  hours/ 
work  week.  All  expenses  paid  to 
and  from,  St.  Louis.  Recre¬ 
ational  activities  planned  and 
paid  for  by  our  organization. 
Not  insulation  sales.  CALL: 
375-1214  (only  10  positions  left) 


FREE  APT  &  UTILS  for  cl 
pie  without  children.  Wife  to 
work  9am  -  12noon  Mon.  -  Fri. 
Call  785-3504. 


TYPING  (Word  Pl _ , 

56  W.  400  N.  373-3013  ■ 
FAST  &  Professional-$l/pg 


DIAMOND  RINGS 

Invitations.  Wholesale  Prices. 
Ask  Bob  374-01 13 


"Guaranteed  you’ll  get 
more  than  you  paid  for!" 


J.M.S.  SYMSOUND-  Music, 
anyway  you  want  it.  $50/dance. 
Call  Jim  at  377-  3586, 


WORD  PROCESSING 

English  maj.  &  legal  sec.  Edit¬ 
ing-spelling  check-LQ  printer 
Sally  375- 1036. 


WORD  PROCESSING 

*Letter  quality,  ,90q/page 
^Reports,  Thesis,  Letters 
Marianne,  377-2483. 


GIRLS!  GIRLS!  Before  you  or¬ 
der  wedding  invitations  check 
with  the  Orem  Geneva  Times 
for  prices  you  can  afford.  Excel¬ 
lent  quality.  546  S.  State, 
Orem.  225- 1340. 


TELEPHONE  PEOPLE 

needed  to  set  appointments  for 
free  estimates.  No  selling.  Ex¬ 
cellent  pay,  flexible  hours. 
Must  have  own  phone  and 


[Heila 


Privacy. 


At  Crestwood  Apartments 
you'll  experience; 

♦  Private  Rooms 

♦  4  people  per  apartment 

♦  Private  vanity/two  baths 

♦  Air  Conditioning 

♦  4  Racquetball  courts 

♦  Dishwasher/Fireplace 

♦  Jacuzzi/Sauna 

♦  Volleyball/Swimming 

♦  Cable  television 

♦  Lounge  &  Laundry  facilities 

♦  A  Microwave  Oven  will 
be  furnished  to  every 
apartment  filled  with  4 
occupants,  beginning  May  1 . 


All  for  only 

$80  Spring/Summi 
$  1 30  Fall/Wintei 


Month  to  month  contract 
rates  available  beginning 
May  1. 

Come  to  Crestwood  an( 
say  hello  to  affordable 
comfort  and  privacy. 

1800  M.  State  377-00: 


Sign  a  4  Month  Sp/Sm  Contrac 
before  April  1,  and  receive 
1 st  Months  rent  at  \  price! 


transp.  225-9492. 


ROCKHOPPER  MUSIC 

Dance  Music  and  Video  Show. 
!all  Todd  at  377-4273. 


EXPERT TYPING 

20  yrs.  experience 


WORD  PROCESSING 
Free  rough  draft,  close  to  Y. 
Colleen  375-0532. 


WEDDING  DRESSES  Sewn. 
Pro.  Seamstress  can  make  from 
picture.  Will  design.  Call  Gloria 


PROF.  QUALITY  TYPING 

Rush  jobs  OK-Charleen 
Call  377-0536 


SOUNDWAVES 
State  of  the  art  etgiipment. 


377-5591.  ask  for  St 


Call  Cormne,  373-2381. 


SQ  DANCING  IS  FUN!  Call 
Dave  at  225-9110  for  a  15  yr. 
;xperienced  caller. 


>J  SERVICE  OR  EQUIP- 
1ENT  rental  very  reasonable, 
lall  225-9401. 


LET  ME  HELP  with  all  your 
typing  needs.  IBM  electronic. 
Merlene,  225-  6253. 


RESUMES 
THAT  GET 
JOBS 

Former  corporate  president 
provides  outstanding  resumes 
i>-  prof  Job  hunting  system. 


PEGGY’S  BRIDAL  Utah’s 
largest  Sale  Gorgeous  wedding 
gowns,  $85  &  up. 


UNIQUE  AFFORDABLE 

wedding  &  temple  dresses, 
hats,  veils,  flowers,  backdrbp, 
cake.  Rent  Buy  465-3126 


$7.50  &  up.  Call  Don  377-6502. 


COMPACT  DISC  PLAYER 

$3.00/day.  Disc50q/day 
CALL  225-9401. 


CAMPUS  PICK-UP  &  DEL. 

Prompt  professiohal  typing. 
Quality  work.  Linda, 


WORD  PROCESSING  Theses 
papers,  Disser.  LQ  Printer, 
85<z/pg.  Mrs.  Baumann,  374- 


INVITATIONS 

25%  off  Stylart  invitations,  nap¬ 
kins,  thank-yous,  etc.  50  FREE 
thank-yous.  Call  Picture  Per- 
fect  373-0441. 


WORD  PROCESSING-  75(2/ 
pg  Free  campus  pick  &  del.  All 
types-Lynnae  226-8078 


Let  us  VIDEOTAPE  you 

wedding.  Reasonable  rates,  au 
diovideo  concepts.  225-  5536. 


$105  for  summer  WEDDING 
DRESS!  Never  worn.  8/9  LDS 
stand,  eves.  373-1814. 


>earmts®  by  Charles  M.  Schulz 


YOU  THOUGHT  IP  F0R6ET 
THE  CHOCOLATE  CHIP 
COOKIES,  PIPN’T  YOU? 


NOU).  THE  QUESTION 
■  15,  PO  WE  EAT  THEM 
BETWEEN  SETS.. 


1  block  from  campus  *  Disposal 


Don’t  miss  the  boat 


cruise  through  spring  & 
summer  at 


for 

Men  &  Women 


760  E.  820  N. 
Provo  Utah  84604 
374-1417 


*  Heated  pool  *  Central  air  conditioning  *  Cable  TV 


Lie  SALE:  Nice  2 
"  ~  iringville.  34  K 
ia-icecl  at  $27,000  for 
’  With  only  $1100 
a  low  interest  rate 
your  pmts  will  be 
nt.  Fusion  Realty 
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PR/SU  Deluxe  3 
furn.,  micro,  W/D, 
>to  campus  &  dojvn- 
il40,  375-2003,  373- 


OPENINGS  for 
m.  Beautiful  con- 
i!pSpr/Sum.  Close  to 
R  Jo  Ann  at  375-6719 
tfter6pm,  798-2714. 


‘TONEBRIFGE- 

ling  for  S[)/Su  W/D, 
,  swimming  pool, 
10/mo.  incld  utils. 
Se  377-9224. 


i/Su  Enclave  Village 
iivtrm,  pool,  spa,  tan 
micro,  W/D,  DW, 
il/2blktoY.$130/ 
1,377- - 


condo  Sp/Su  2 
from  campus  W/D, 
3  bdrm,  2  1/2  bath, 
>ort,  $390/mo.  Call 

rfc  55^ 


,  U/Win.  new  condo  2 
Dj  from  campus,  DW, 
-  rport.  3  bdrm,  2 
n  Call  now!  375- 


1/2  BATH  CONDO 
pool,  tennis,  ra- 
ib  house,  W/D,  DW, 
45-103L _ 

FEMALES  4- 
W.  800  N.  #20. 
ms  $150/mo.  + 
Iry,  DW,  cable  TV, 
rrfngroom  Call  373- 

ULLY  FURN,  al- 
irls  Goldstone  Con¬ 
ic. 'Sp/Su,  $135  F/W 
i  W/D,  DW,  6  open- 
;Call  377-4138. 


MEN’S  2  BDRM,  2  bath,  furn. 
condo.  2  blks  from  Y.  Sp/Su,  ' 
F/W  $110/$150  +  utils.  373- 
8954.  ■ _ 

BEN  DICK  ARMS  CONDO 
#23  141  E.  700  N.  5  yrs  old, 
close  to  campus,  furn.,  W/D, 
TV.  $90/mo.  May  -  Sept,  $145 
Sept  -  May.  Call  collect  714-644- 

COME  SEE  &  make  deal!!!  Big 
Condo!  2000  sq.  ft.  Spr/Sum, 
Manv  extras  W/D,  MW,  DW. 
Sil.  Shadows  373-5874  (H),  378- 
6906  (W)  Mark. 

17-Unfurnished  Apts. 

HOMEY2BDRM  gardenlevel 
apt.  in  good  Provo  neighbor¬ 
hood.  Carport.  Very  low  utils. 
$270  +  dep.  REMS  375-5595. 
CHEAPER  RENT  in 
Springville,  half  month  free 
rent.  2  bdrm.  limited  openings 
Apts  avail.  Call  377-7902. 
COUPLES  $235/MO.  Spring/ 
Summer  2  bdrm  6  blks  of  BYU 
375-6744  late  eves. _ 

LARGE  2  BDRM  APT  in 
Springville.  You  get  ONE 
MONTH  FREE  RENT,  no 
pets,  no  smokers.  $150  dep. 
■$215/mo.  +  utils.  Only  10  mins 
to  BYU  377-7902. _ _ 

LARGE  2  BDRM,  W/D  hk-ups 
AC,  nice  condition.  $240/mo.  + 
utils.  Special  offer  avail.  377- 

2BDRM-  $220/mo.  +  $150  dep. 
&  last  mo.  rent.  You  pay  utils. 
Large  kitchen,  swamp  coolong, 
free  cable,  near  BYU.  374-9082 
or  373-2157  after  5PM. 

STUDIO  APT.  couple  or  single 
woman.  Big  windows  2 1/2  blks 
to  BYU  $190/mo,  375-6046. 


OWN  FOR  LESS  THAN 
RENT.  $38,000-$262/mo.  P  &  I. 
30/yr  fixed  rate  at  9  1/2%,  $500 
down.  2  bdrm,  jacuzzi  tub,  GE 
dishwasher,  range  &  fridge.  Ti¬ 
tle  entry,  Levolor  blinds,  land¬ 
scaped.  Madison  Park  Condo’s- 
Only  3  left!  Call  Carl  785-  1487 
or  225-9177.  Model  open  3-6  M- 
Fri,  12-4  Sat.  652  S.  500  W., 

2  WKS  FREE  RENT  2  bdrm,  1 
bth,  gd.  new  carpet,  great 
ward.  $245  +  utils  621 N 100  W  ' 
Orem  226-7490.  _ 

1  BDRM  COTTAGE  in 
Springville.  We  pay  gas  yoi 
lights.  No  smokers.  377-  7S 


FREE  APT  &  UTILS,  for  cou-  ®PRING  SUMMER  openings 
pie  without  children.  Wife  to 
work  9am-12noon  Moil.  -  Fri. 

Call  785-3504. 


for  guy..  -  ... 

pvt.  home.  W/D,  DW,  cable  TV, 
3  blocks  from  Y,  377-2041. 


SIGN  UP,  NOW!  Large  Pvt 

Bdrm.,  AC,  W/D,  Pool,  Silver 
Shadows  area,  off  street  pkg., 
For  Sp/Sum  $125-130,  F/W 
$160-165. 224-7217, 225-7539. 

COMPARE 
ACADEMY  ARMS 
*2  bdrm 
*2  bath 


GETTING  MARRIED?  cou¬ 
ples,  2  bed  apt.  w/cable,  A/C, 
prvt.  parking.  $230  +  G.  &  E. 
444  W.  200  N.  Call  373-5869. 
COUPLES,  SINGLES  closetS 
Y.  Free  hot  water  Sp/Su  disc. 
374-1617, 375-6046  apt  #4, 
COUPLES  2  BDRM  $245/mo 
+  utils.  Stove,  fridge,  W/D  hk- 
ups.  373-4606.  1,;:. 

THOMAS  K.  APTS',  openings 
for  couples.  Close  to  BYU  $245/ 
mo. ,375-5858. _ 

1  BDRM  APT  FOR  COU¬ 
PLES-  Avail  in  April.  Nicely 
decorated  377-4118  AFT.  4:30. 
COUPLES  APT-  avail  immed. 
March  rent  free.  $100  off  April 
rent  2  blks  from  Y.  375-6046, 
Mike. 


*$90  for  F/W  +  elec 
*$50  for  Spr/Sum 
*469  N.  100  E. 

*377-6545. _ 

CONDOS  FOR  COUPLES 
2  bdrms,  2  bath,  DW,  Disposal, 
W/D,  AC,  undrg.  pkg.  $300  + 
$150  dep.  760  N.  800  E.,  Provo. 
377-3336,  Sp/Su  only. 

CLOSE  TO  CAMPUS,  shared 
rm  $75  for  spring/sum.  $125  fall/ 
win.  Micro,  DW,  new  &  nice. 
377-7902. 

CONDO  LIVING  lblk  from 
BYU  tennis  courts.  $125  Spr/ 
Sum  $160  F/W  4  spaces  avail. 
375-0415. _ 

COUPLES  &  SINGLE  girls 
apt.  for  rent,  good  rates  &  con- 
venient  location  375-  6813. 


$240/mo.  +  utils  375- 3991. 
GIRLS  DUPLEX-  4  spaces, 
nice  decor,  DW,  A/C,  W/D, 
prvt.  or  shared  rm  SP/SU  $110 
F/W  $130  Patty,  375-3014, 
Kristy  375-2295.  ' 


.  GIRL  APT,  new  carpet  & 
vinyl.  Spr/Su-  $65  F/W-  $105 
488 N,  100 E,  374- 1735. 

GIRLS  PVT  ROOM  near  Y 
W/D,  A/C,  cable,  micro,  Now 
$120  Sp/Su  $100  375-5039. 

2  VACANCIES  in  3/man  bsmt 
apt.  $65/Sp  &  Sum.  Inclds  utils. 
377-8484.  _ 

WINTER  QUARTERS- 
3  men’s  openings  Sp/Su 
$115/mo  373-8819. 
HOBCO- spacious,  clean,  W/D, 
utils  pd.  BYU  approved,  Provo. 
Men-  340  E.  600  N.,  Girls-  313 
,  E.  400  N.,  Couples- 156  E.  400 
N  &  77  E.  400  N.  Call  375-  7255. 


2  BDRM  CONDO  in  Sprgvl. 

$27,000,  Fusion  Realty  489- 
7369.  See  our  ad  under  Condos. 

33-Computer  &  Video 

MACINTOSH  UPGRADES 
128K-512K  $135 
512K-1  Meg  $250 
128K-1  Meg  $350 
Fan  installation  $25 
We  will  beat  any  price 

CACHE  SYSTEMS 

DISKETTE  SALE  $1.00  3M 
DSDD  5  1/4”  Floppies  guar.  2  43-Electrical  Appl. 
blks  from  Y.  375-17’  °  Uj—  jUj 


PIANOS  used,  i 
rentals,  trade  ins,  like  new.  ite- 
duced.  Save,  Wakefields,  373- 
1263.  _ 

GUITARS,  used,  returned 
rentals.  Like  new,  gntd.  Big 
savings,  Wakefields,  373- 1263. 

HERGER  MUSIC  INC 

Utah  Valley’s  newest  TEAC 
DEALER.  PORTA-ONE,  4 
track  recorder.  Great  for  song 
’ting  &  making  demo  tapes. 


CHEV  CHEVETT-  Re¬ 
duces  to  $1600.  AC,  AM-FM 
cass. ,  new  tires  &  brakes.  Great 
cond.  eves.  374-8466. 

1979  PINTO,  very  nice,  4  spd, 
PB,  PS,  AC,  81,000  mi.  $1,450 
or  offer.  226-  6716. _ 

‘78  MAZDA  GLC-  5  spd,  A/C,- 
AM/FM  cass.,  good  cond.,  lots 
of  extras.  377-4037. _ 

12X60,  2  bdrm,  W/D  hookups, 
cooler,  fenced  yard,  made  4 
kids.  Owner  finance  avail. 
$6500. 225-6151. 


‘75  AUDI  100LS  62  K,  New  rub¬ 
ber,  points,  plugs,  great  cond. 
$2100.  ‘66  Chrysler  Newport 
dependable,  strong  engine.  ' 
$500.375-4821, 

1975  VOLVO  STNWAGON  20  I 

mpg  exc.  cond:  5  new  Radi;  ' 
$1895/offer  75649581 .  ■ 

‘85  FORD  F-150  4  x  4  loaded  I 

$1,000  cash  Assume  payme 
-$289/mont-h,Ev.  377-  0686. 


‘  Enjoy  yc 
$th  N.  i 


MONSON  APARTMENTS 

Men’s  vacancies,  Fall/Winter 
$79/mo.  +  lights,  or  $84/mo  in- 
.  375 


/  dep.  elds  micro.  375- 1186. 345  E.  500 


Apartments  &  Homes 

669  E.  800  N. 

i/len  —  Women  —  Couples 

C  .Spring/ 

Summer 

w  Contracts  Available 

*  Closest  housing  to  BYU 

I’ool  *  Air  Conditioning 
§:ree  Cable  *  Sports  Court 
TV  and  M.W.  Rental 

An  9:30  a.m.  to  5:30  p.m.  Mon. -Fri. 

[  1 1 :00  a.m.  to  3:00  p.m.  Sat. 

374-1160 


AC 


GREAT  LOCATION:  4  &  5  girl 
apts.  F/W  from  $95/mo.  Utils, 
pd.  Campus  Villa  Apts  182  W. 
960  N.  #G  Liz,  374-21374-6  pm. 
Pioneer  Apts  80  W:  880  N.  #3 
Kindra, 373-5914, _ 

GIRLS  taking  applications  for 
Sp/Su  $65-70  inclds  utils,  2 
bdrm,  4  girl  apts.,  laundry 
room,  cable.  Anita  Apts. ,  41  E. 
400  N.  373-0819 

DANVILLE  PLACE 

NOW  FOR 

MEN  &  WOMEN 

SPRING/SUMMER 

$50 

Only  2  blks  to  camDus 

3  bdrms,  2  baths,  i _ 

737  E.  700  N.  375-4133, 
LARGE  2  BDRM  APTS  for 
men.  Newly  carpeted  & 
painted.  620  N.  100  W.  $100/mo. 
+  elec.  377-4338  _ 

PRIVATE  BEDROOMS- 
Women  $130  +  Elec.  &  Gas. 
W/D,  DW,  storage!  461  E  100 
No.  375-4133. _ 

PRIVATE  ROOMS  .  4  men, 
frplc,  micro,  DW,  A/C,  W/D. 
$110  Sp/Su;  $160  Fall  751-3  N. 
1250  E,  1-595-1188,  Collect 
BROADMORE  APTS 
Close  to  campus  &.  Smith’s.  $95/ 
shared,  $130/single.  4  girls/apt. 
377-3649  or  378-2946.  _ 

MEN-  FALL/WINTER  Large 
rms,  DW,  micro,  W/D,  close  . 
$80/mo.  674  E.  3rd  N.  Provo, 
Call  col.  1-966-6781. _ 

OWN  RM  W/WATERBED  in 
classy  bachelor’s  pad.  Super 
Provo tec.  Many  xtra's  Summer 
rates  apply  $120/mb  «  dept* 
REMS  375-5595/ 
ACADEMY  WOMEN’S 
CONDO,  W/D,  DW,  Micro,  ca¬ 
ble.  $140/mo.  +  utils,  cvrd. 
pkg,  373-4846. 


,  'our  just  in  time  for  our  Pre-Construction 
tlifj{  t!  With  a  principal  and  interest  rate  of 
!  ler  $300/month,  your  $39,500  Hearth- 
bd  condominium  is  an  investment  you 
o  afford!  Come  see  the  model  featuring  the 
Jf]  owing  exciting  amenities: 


•  Jacuzzi 

•  Tile  Entry 

•  Patio  or  Deck 

•  Covered  Carports 

•  CE  Dishwasher 
and  range 

•  Plus  much,  much  mi 


earth  wood 

CONDOMINIUMS 


LARGE  PVT  BDRM  Silver 
Shadows  Rivergrove.  Micro, 
DW,  W/D,  wood  stove,  AC.  The 
■  very  nicest  single’s  housing 
avail.  BYU  approved  Spr/Sum 
rent:  $100  +  utils.  F/W  rent: 
$150  +  utils.  DON’T  SHARE  A 
ROOM  ANYMORE  ■  377-7902. 
COUPLES APTS 
avail  3rd  wk  in  April. 

2  bdrm  377-3995. 
UNIVERSITY  APTS  4  girls/ 
apt,  637  N.  300  E .  $75  Spr/Sum 
$110/$115F/W  377-2201. 

MILLER  APTS 

*Microwave 
*Free  cable  TV 
*  Air  conditioning 
*A11  utilities  paid 
*3  bedrooms,  2  baths 
*Great  BYU  Ward 
*Close  to  campus 
Fall/Winter-  $109  and  Spring/ 
Summer  $60,  $95  deposit.  580  N 
100  E  #1,374- 5418.  ‘ 

SOME  SINGLE  STUDENTS  , 
Apartments  Avail. 

All  utilities  paid 
Call  374-1700. 

MEN:  Nice  4  man  apt.  AC,  mi¬ 
crowave,  cable  TV  $65/mo.  inch 
utils.  Hostel  Apts.  356  N.  200  E. 


NOW  RENTING 

SPRING/SUMMER 

FALL/WINTER 
FOR  INFO.  CALL  375-2021 


....  ....  Sp/Sum/$50  Fall/Win 
‘86-87  $125 +  G&E.  Spacious,  ■ 
nicely  furn.  CHANCELLOR 
APT,  Call  Rick  374-9157  eves. 

CLOSEST  TO  CAMPUS 
Coventry  Apts,  802  N.  7th  E. 
4/man,  2  bdrm,  2  bath  apts.  Sp  &  ' 
Sum/$59,  Fall  &  Win  ‘86-87/ 
$100  +  G&  E.  CallShawn/Mar- 
shall  375-4169. 

LARGE  2  BDRM  4  man  apt. 
New  carpet  ■&  paint.  Sp/Sum 
$60/mo.  +  elec,  or  couples  $175/ 
mo.  +  elec.  620  N.  100  W.  377- 
4338.  _ _ 

3  BDRM  Single  Girls  $50/mo. 

couples  $225/mo.  Close  to  cam¬ 
pus  1065  E .  450  N.  Provo  mangr 
377-3649  apt  #4. _ 

GIRLS VACANCIES 

SPRING  SUMMER  &  FALL 

4  girls  to  apt.  1  blk  to  campus, 
utils  pd.,  air,  W/D, ‘storage.  150 
E.  700  N,  #5  Call  377-5266  or 

374- 1771. 

SIGN  UP  NOW!  Victoria  Place 
Condo,  close  to  BYU,  2  bdrm,  2 
bath,  W/D,  micro,  DW,  covered 
pkg.  For  Sp/Sum  $90-100,  F/W 
beginning  at  $160.  224-7217, 
225-7733,225-7539. 

1/2  MO.  RENT  FREE  for  im¬ 
med.  occupancies.  Victoria 
Place  Condo.  Close  to  campus.  2 
bdrm,  2  bath,  W/D,  micro,  DW, 
covered,  pkg.  $160-170.  224- 
7217,225-7833,225-7539. 
SINGLES-  4  person  apt,  SI’/ 
SU  $69/mo.  prvt  rm  $110, 
FALL/WIN  $120/mo  dep  $80. 
MARRIED.S-  SP/SU  $215, 
FALL/WIN  $295  dep  $110. 
Utils  meld,  indoorpool,  laundry 
fac.,  free  cable,  prkg.  Contact 
Suesan  at  374-5533  M-F  3-6:30 
&  Sat  9-1. _ 

ALTA  APTS 
Now  renting 

Spring.  Summer 

$80.00 

FALL'$115.00 
.  1850N.Univ.Ave. 

Next  to  BYU  Stadium 

LARGE  POOL 
AIR  CONDITIONING 
DISHWASHER 
SATELLITE  TV 
PAID  UTILITIES 
RECREATION  ROOM 
LAUNDRY ROOM 
PIANO 

373-9848 

TANNER APTS 

*Microwave  *  Air  cond 
*Free  cable  TV  *Laundry 
*3  bedroom  *2  bath 
For  Men:  Spr/sum  F/W 
3/Apt.  $90  +  E-  $145  +  E 
6/Apt.  $50/55  +  E$87  +.E 
Couples-  Spr/Sutn  ONLY  $190 
+  E.  139  E  400  N  #1 375-2861, 

375- 9274, _ 

COUPLES  with  children  En¬ 
joy  your  summer  in  Provo.'  4 
bdrm,  2  1/2  bath  Townhouse, 
DW,  AC,  pool.  Call  for  weekly, 
bi-monthly,  &  monthly  rates.- 
Offer-  is  for  summer  only!  224- 
7217  225t7539.  . _ 

SILVER  SHADOWS  FURN 
r  DUPLEX-  prvt.  rm,  W/D, 
DW,  cable  TV,  $125.  1-278- 
8117.  _ _ 

STONEBRIDGE  II  CONDO 
now  renting/girls  $85/mo.  utils 
incld.  Call  756-2438. 

APT  FOR  GIRLS,  4  vacancies 
$66/mo  -  Spr/Su,  $85/mo  -  F/W 
Close  to  campus.  All  utils  pd. 
Super  ward.  373-8579  or  378- 
5406.  _ _ 

GIRLS FREE RENT 
For  details  call  Liz 
374-2137, 4-6  pm. 
HARDY  APTS  Men  3  bdrm 
‘  AC,  cable,  off  street  pkg,  Spr/ 
Su- $55  shared,  $90  pvt,  +  elec: 
770  E.  300  N.  Call  374-0658. 
TOWNHOUSE  for  single  stu¬ 
dents.  Frplc,  micro,  DW,  swim¬ 
ming  pool,  cable  TV,  &  pd  utils. 
Some  apt  still  avail,  Call  375- 
6808  ffom  3-6pm  wk-days  and 
10-1  pm  on  Saturdays. 

SINGLE  MEN-  Sp/Su  vac. 
Nice  2  bdrm.  apts.  furn,  A/C  4/ 
apt.  $70/mo.  +  utils  3  blks.to  Y. 
375-4340  aft.  3  pirn,  .  :  . 


GIRLS  1  blk  off  campus  W/D, 
micro,  frplc,  free  utils.  Sp/Su 
$70  F/W  $110,373-  2974,  225- 


17.  Call  377- 7760. _ 

SINGLE  GIRLS  large  rm  Sil- 
-  ver  Shadows  area.  Have  your 
own  full  bath:  Rent  by  yourself 
or  w/a  friend.  Call  756-9945. 
FOR  RENT  COUPLES  1 
bdrm  apt.  $235/mo. ,  heat  paid,  3 
blks  from  BYU  377- 5305. 
GIRLSBRICK  HOME  close  to 
campus.  Frplc,  laundry.  Sp/Su 
$65  F/W  $1 10  all  utils  pd.  Single 
rms  also  Avail.  224-0317. 

1  BDRM  RSMT  studio  apt  3 
blks  to  BYU  $175  incld  utils.  No 
smoking/pets  377- 1626.. 
MENS.  HOUSE  1  block  from 
campus  W/D,  m-wave,  all  utili- 
ties  paid.  Call  373- 5799. 

MEN  CARRIAGE  COVE-  Lrg 
prvt.  rms,  MW,  A/C,  cable, 
pool,  jacuzzi,  volleyball,  laun¬ 
dry,  weight  rm,  storage.  Sp/Su 
.$130  374-2700  ask  for  BWM. 
COUPLES 
4  rent  1  bedroom  $205 
442  N  200  E  #6  375-7955. 
MEN’S  PVT  RM,  cable,  AC, 
■DW,  MW.  Lower  Silver  Shad¬ 
ows.  $110/mo.  ,Call  Johnm  373- 
3343, _ ' 

ACCEPTING  applications  for 
Spring/Summer  ($65)  &  Fall/ 
Winter  ($105).  375-5637. 
SILVER  SHADOWS,  Pvt. 
rms.,  W/D,  DW,  AC,  extra 
storage  S/Sum.  $135/mo.  inch 
Utils.  Also  accept.  F/W  applica¬ 
tions.  374-6639. 


MACINTOSH 

COMPUTER  UPGRADE 
128K  to  512K-  $120.00 
512Ktolmeg-$200.00 
128K  to  lmeg- $275.00 
512K  to  2meg  -  $450.00 
128K  to  2meg  -  $550. 00 
.All  work  guaranteed- 
RAMDISK  &  other  software 
provided-  24hr  turnaround  on 
512K  &  lmeg  upgrades-  Call 
Ted  at  373-2367. _ _ 

MACINTOSH  MEMORY 
512  KNow  $135 
2  meg  $700 

1  yr.  guarn.  Flow.-Soldering 
1-544-2009. 

SWITCHBOXES  A-B  Serial  & 
Parallel  $45.  CABLES  Ser  & 
Par  printer  &  modem  for  IBM  & 
comp.,  Apple  MAC  &  lie,  $16- 
18.  Shielded,  molded  w/thumb- 
screws  or  custom.  Rick  377- 
5591. _ 

DISK  FOR  SALE-  used  disks 
as  is,  Macintosh  $1.50,  5 1/4  500 
Chuck  374- 0435. 

APPLE  IMAGEWRITER 
Printer  Excellent  cond.  $275  or 
best  offer.  Call  Jon  at  374- 1274 
after  6. 


NEW  &  USED  FURNITURE: 

Used  appl.'  guaranteed  180 
days.'WE  PAY  CASH  for  sec¬ 
ond-hand  merchandise.  Dawn’s 
Furniture  &  Appl.  450  W.  Cen¬ 
ter,  374-6886. 

44-TV  &  Stereo 

NEED  A  GOOD  ACTIVITY? 
Big  screen  T.  V.  Rentals 
Free  delivery  &  videos 
■  ,  Picture  perfect  377-6623. 
SONY  CAR  AMP.  , 

20  watts  p/channel,  low 
THD,  $65/offer.  377-3154. 

48-Bikes  &  Motorcycles 


$1250.00  374-0582  Brad 
HONDA  V65  MAGNA-  84  like 

new  Make  an  offer,  373-2795 
aft.  5  Has  Extras. _ _ 

NEW  HONDA  ELITE  80  only 
600 -mi.  Like  new  $800  or  B/O. 
377-3462. 


Take  time 
to  undo  the  knots 
in  your  family  ties. 


FREE  RENT 

for  Spring/Summer 
with  extended  contract 
for  Fall/Winter 

Call  375-71 59 


52-Mobile  Homes 


SOUTH  PROVO  14x60  Exc. 
cond.  2  lg  bdrms  Many  extras. 
Perfect  for  students  Please  call, 
373-5647  $8,900. 


AC,  S/Sum  $105/mo.  +  utils. 
Also,  accepting  F/W  applica- 
tions.  374-6639.  _ 

CLOSE  TO  CAMPUS.  Girls, 
DW,  AC,  unique  floor  plan.  Sp/ 
Su  $80,  F/W  $110  +  utils.  374- 

-.—  „ - .  W/D,  c - 

TV,  micro.  $65  incl  utils.  642  E. 
500  N.  ProVo.  Call  Robert  at 


GUYS  OWN  ROOM,  i 


-  !  F/W  $121 


177-6404. 


22-Homes  for  Sale 


HATSWORTH 

TOW  N  HOUSES 

FOR  MORE  INFO.  CALL  375-2021 


Experience  America 

at  Nannies  Placement  Services  we  not 
only  place  you  with  screened  families  all 
over  the  U.S.,  but  also  guarantee  round 
trip  airfare,  vacations,  2  days  off  a  week 
and  national  representatives  to  protect 
your  interests.  Starting  wages  are  be¬ 
tween  $1 40-$200  a  week.  So  get  out  and 
experience  America  and  call  Nannies 
Placement  Service  today  at  1-538-2121 
in  SLC  or  1  -654-21 33  in  Heber. 

I  nannies 
I  placement 
]  services 


SOFT  CONTACT  Lens  re¬ 
placements,  high  quality.  Daily 
&  extended  wear.  As  low  as  $19/ 
lens.  Call  Eye  Deal  373-5214 
ATTENTION :  Used  refrigera¬ 
tors  in  good  conditibn.  Buy 
some  spares.  Pick  up  extra  re¬ 
frigerators  reasonable,  $125. 
Pine  View  Apts.  1565  N.  Uni- 
versity,  Provo. _ 

WEDDING  DRESS  &  VEIL- 
orig.  $400  sell  for  $200,  size1 7. 
377-6987  T&Th  aft,  noon, 

39-Misc.  for  Rent 

BRAND  NEW  storage  units, 
all  concrete.  Resident  man¬ 
ager.  All  sizes  5x5  -  10x30.  Call 
.now  to  secure  openings,  ,375-, 


8  x  45- 1  1/2  bdrms,  good  cond. 
Near  BYU.  $3000  Call  374- 
5487. 


53-Mobile  Homes  for  Rent 


3  BEDROOM  2  BATH  in 

Provo.  Private  fenced  yard 
with  garden  space  373-2777. 


ROUND  TRIP  TICKET  avail 
SLC-  Portland.  Leaving  April 
16th  Returning  April  23rd  $110 
Call  Cheryl,  373-4474  (H)  225- 
9709  (W).' 


0  PONTIAC  SUNBIRD  ‘79 
chevett,  new  paint  -‘78  viesta 
nice  ‘76  Subaru  stationwagon. 


PIANOS,  for  rent.  Excellent 
for  students.  Call  for  low  terms. 
Wakefields.  373- 1263 


T 


MCHTOUO 

■AP  ARTMENTS 

SPRING/SUMMER 

Women  Men 

$75  4  per  apt.'  $80  4  per  apt. 

$90  (own  room)  $65-70  (for  homes) 

FALL/WINTER 
$105  6  per  apt.  $125  6  per  apt. 

$130  4  per  apt.  .  $100-110  (for  homes) 

$135  5  per  apt.  (own  room) 

375-5274 

\  745  North  400  East  / 


COUPLES,  2  bdrm,  spacious 
near  Y  &  bus  route.  W/D  fac. 
Disp.,  Many  cupboards.  $270/ 
mo.  +  utils:  Avail  Apr  13  no 
rent ‘til  May  377-8150. 


19- Cabins 

FOR  RENT  BY  DAY-  Beauti¬ 
ful  Sundance  Home.  Very  Lg., 
extra  nice.  Will  accomodate  lg  . 
groups.  Reseryehowfqr/Ghurch 
activities,  honeymoons,  parties 
&  family  fun!  225-4567  or  224- 
0173. 

20- Houses  for  Rent 

GIRLS:  678  N  500  E  bsmnt.  2 
vacancies,  $80/mo  Spr/Sum 
$110/mo.  F/W  inch  utils.  374- 
0880  after  4. _ 

GIRLS:  Nice  home  1 1/2  blks  to 
Y.  2  pvt  rms  &  2  dbl  rms.  662  N. 
500  E.  Sp/Sum/F/W  374-0880 
after  4.  Pvt  backyard. _ 

BETTERTHAN  HOME :  men- 
own rm,  stereo,  VCR/TV,  BBQ 
&  patio.  Walk  to  campus: 
$90Sp/Sum  377-5455. 

GIRLS  ROOMS  in  ebzy  house. 
Sgls/dbls  Sp/Su/Falk  Micro,  4 
blks  to  campus.  Nice.  Call 
Roger,  377-5455  eves. 

ESCAPE  PROVO!  Live  in  ele¬ 
gant  SLC  mansion  in  Avenues. 
Beautiful  pvt.  single -occupancy 
rms.  Furnishings  avail.  Lg 
kitchen,  cable,  VCR,  phone, 
frplcs.  Piano,  stereo.  Lg  yd  w / 
pond.  W/D,  hskpr.  $225-265/ 
mo,  share  hskpg.  cost,  utils. 
Meals  avail.  1-363-0505. 

CUTE  2  BDRM  SPAC. 
HOUSE  w/ yard-  quiet  residen¬ 
tial  area,  carport,  W/D,  DW. 
$265/mo.  +  utils.  377-0818  aft.  6 
PM  M-F _ 

LARGE,  Newer  5  bdrm  home, 
Orem.  Students  or  family. 
Quiet  area.  756-49?4  or  373- 
3991. _ _ 

2  HOUSES  across  from  cam- 
.pus.  Vac.  for  6  girls,  vac  for  5 
boys.  Sp/Su/Fall  377-  4118  aft.  , 


for  a  new  apartment.  Try  . . . 

Newly  Remodeled  Apartments 

1285  N.  200  W.,  Provo  •  373-8023 

Spring/Summer 


dishwasher,  stove,  refrigerator 
and  cabinets  and  a 
heated  pool!  


COME  &  SEE  one  of  Provo’s 

projects:  Dearhaven  Estates. 
These  beautiful  townhouses  are 
adjacent  to  Bicentenial  Park 
(1400  S.  1400  E.)  Just  3  miles 
from  BYU.  These  large  (ap¬ 
prox!  1400  sq.  ft.)  3  bdrm  units 
feature  a  $4,000  oak  kitchen 
(microwave  oven,  DW-,  self 
cleaning  range,  etc.),  drapes, 
intercom,  balcony,  woodbur- 
nung  stove,  2  1/2  baths,  bay 
’  window,  double  carport,  crown 
chair  moldings,  high  efficiency 
heat  &  AC,  quality  floor  cover¬ 
ings,  etc..  Financing  avail,  with 
5%  down  &  8  3/4  A.R.M.  (Best 
in  years)  making  payment  com¬ 
parable  to  rent.  So  why  rent 
when  you  can  buy?  Pricing  from 
$54,900  (30%  under  appraisal) 
Buy  in  March  &  receive  a  one 
week  Hawaii  trip  for  two.  Call 


Come  Join  Us  For  A  Great 

Spring  &  Summer 


Come  Join  The  Excitement! 


Central  Air-Conditioning 


Student  Housing  for  Single  Men  &  Women 

362  N.  1080  E,  Provo 
374-1700 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit . $1 00 

Rent-—- — $75/Shared  Room 
$95/Own  Room 
Fall/Winter 

Deposit - $1 50 

Rent - -—$130/6  person 


'2 


Ccatenniol  II 

Apts. 


tg  For  Men  &  Women 

h,  Provo 
Provo 

374-8441  (Hours':  9-12  noon,  1  -6  pm) 


AH  Roads  Lead  To  ... 

noman, 
fiaraen5 
apartments  ,Po0i 


•  All  Utilities  Paid  •  Free  Cable  TV  ,  .. 

•  Fully  Furnished  •  Recreation  Room  •  Spacious  2  &  3  bedrooms 

•  One  Great  Ward  •  Organized  Activities  •  Central  Air-conditioning 

•  Microwaves _ •  New  Furnishings  •  Close  to  Campus,  shopping,  ba 

Student  Housing  for  Single  Men  &  Women 

1060  East  450  North,  Provo 


warn 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit . $100 

Rent . $70/Shared  Room 

$85  Own  Room 
Fall/Winter. 

Deposit . $100 

Rent . -$1 1 5/6  person 

Spring/Summer 

Deposit - $100 

Rent— - $1 00/own/2  br/balcony 

$85/shared/2  br/balcony 
$95/oWn/2  br  $80/shared/2  br 
$95/own/3  br  $75/shared/3  br 
Fall/Winter 

Deposit - $150 

Rent - $1 30/  6  person 

$140/ 4  person 
$1 45/ 4per./ balcony 


•  Close  to  Campus-VERY  CLOSE! 


•  Next  to  Kiwanis  Park 

(Park  Plaza  :is.s^oom 

•  Air  Conditioned 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit . $100 

Rent . $95/ 4  person  , 

$75/  6  person 

Fall/Winter 

Deposit . $1 50 

Rent— . $140/ 4  person 

$1 1 5/ 6  person 


SPARKS  II 


•  2&3bedroomapts. 

•  Fully  furnished 

•  Free  Cable  TV 

•  Close  to  Campus, 
shopping,  bank,  etc. 

•  Laundry  Facilities 

•  Organized  Activities 

•  All  Apts,  in  One  Ward 


Spring/Summer 

Deposit . $100 

Rent . $95/own/2  bedroom 

$95/own/3  bedroom 
$80/shared/2  br 
$75/shared/3  br 

Fall/Winter 

Deposit - $1 50 
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Try  to  recognize  Holy  Ghost, 
be  patient.  Bishop  Pace  says 


Clinic  will  promote 
good  health  habits 


By  LINDA  SHELTON 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Bishop  Glenn  L.  Pace,  second  counselor  in  the 
Presiding  Bishopric  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints,  told  those  attending  Tues¬ 
day’s  devotional  that  one  can  rely  too  much  on 
intellectual  powers  while  ignoring  the  Spirit,  or 
expect  spiritual  solutions  while  ignoring  one’s  own 
power  to  reason  things  out. 

“You  are  all  aware  of  the  great  insight  the  Lord 
gave  when  he  told  Oliver  Cowdery  why  he  failed  in 
his  attempt  to  translate  the  Book’  of  Mormon,”  he 
‘said. 

Bishop  Pace  then  quoted  Doctrine  &  Covenants 
9:7-9,  where  it  counsels  us  to  first  study  things  out 
in  our  own  minds  before  praying  for  help  from  the 
Lord.  “But,  .behold,  I  say  unto  you,  that  you  must 
'  study  it  out  in  your  mind;  then  you  must  ask  me  if  it 
be  right .  .  .” 

t  It  is  sometimes  difficult  to  know  when  we  have 
|  received  such  a  witness  from  the  Spirit,  said  Bishop 
Pace.  He  defined  the  elusive  balance  of  the  intellec¬ 


tual  approach  versus  the  spiritual  approach  in  solv- : 
ing  problems  by  giving  examples  of  two  extremes. 

On  one  side  of  the  spectrum  is  the  person  who 
thinks  he  knows  everything  because  he  is  a  sholar 
and  sees  little  need  to  follow  the  counsel  of  church 
authorities  he  said. 


tion,”  he  said,  “but  they  are  rare  and  usually  in¬ 
volve  an  emergency.” 

If  one  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  Spirit, 
Bishop  Pace  suggested  a  formula  that  brings  suc- 


“He  wants  to  be  independent  and  free  in  his 
thinking  and  not  tied  to  absolute  truths  which  the 
gospel  tells  us  do  exist.” 

On  the  other  end  of  the  spectrum  is  a  situation 
that  is  just  as  dangerous  and  probably  a  greater 
•  threat  to  the  majority  of  the  students  at  B  YU.  This 
is  the  person  who  knows  the  church  is  true  and  has 
received  the  gift  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  but  feels  he  is  a 
worthy  member  of  the  church  and  therefore  has 
access  to  the  Spirit. 


This  person  “when  faced  with  a  problem  will  pray 
for  an  answer  and  the  first  thought  which  comes  to 
mind  is  canonized,”  he  said. 

Bishop  Pace  proposed  that  ideas  or  solutions  that 
come  without  appropriate  reasoning  are  no  better 
than  hunches.  “There  are  times  of  instant  inspira- 


“Ask  yourself  these  questions;  How  well  am  I 
living  the  commandments?  Am  I  studying  the 
scriptures  to  be  more  attuned  to  spiritual  things? 
Am  I  praying  with  real  intent?  Have  I  done  my 
homework  and  gone  to  the  Lord  with  a  well 
thought-out  solution?  Have  I  learned  to  recognize  a 
stupor  of  thought?” 

Bishop  Pace  encouraged  students  to  have  pati¬ 
ence  with  spiritual  failures. 

“We  have  more  patience  with  our  failures  in 
learning  to  ski  than  we  do  in  learning  how  to  recog¬ 
nize  the  Spirit.  When  we  fall  going  down  the  slope, 
we  get  up,  laugh  at  ourselves,  and  try  again,”  he 
said. 


An  annual  health  fair  clinic,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Eldred  Senior  Citizen 
Center,  will  promote  good  health 
awareness  in  senior  citizens. 

The  goals  of  the  fair  are  to  aid  in  the 
early  detection  of  disease  and  to  edu¬ 
cate  the  public  on  good  health  habits 
and  attitudes. 

The  main  features  will  be  a  blood 
chemistry  test  and  a  coronary  risk 
profile.  Participants  in  the  fair  will  be 


and  to  fast  four  hours  before  taking 
the  blood  chemistry  test,  which  will 
be  available  for  the  cost  of  $10. 

The  coronary  risk  profile  measures 


the  levels  of  cholesterol  in  thi  f 
and  requires  a  period  of  fasting  i 
to  taking  the  test.  The  coronary 
profile  will  be  available  for  the ; 
tional  cost  of  $5. 

The  fair  will  feature  several  c 
tests,  such  as  a  vision  and  glau< 
testing  booth,  in  addition  to.hf 
and  weight  measurements,  pod 
and  hearing.  Home  tests  for  th< 
tection  of  colon  cancer  will  befso 
the  cost  of  $2.50. 

No  appointments  or  registrati 
required  to  attend  the  fair,  whicl 
be  April  11  from  9am  to  3pm  a 
Eldred  center. 


“When  we  have  a  failure  in  recognizing  the  Spirit 
we  feel  great  guilt  and  are  reluctant  to  go  forward. 
It’s  all  right.  Stay  with  it.” 


Friend  of  disabled  wins  award 


Apartments 


By  REBECCA  BURGOYNE 

Universe  Staff  Writer 


Twenty  years  ago,  children  with  learning 
disabilities  were  a  fairly  unknown  entity. 

They  were  pushed  through  the  school  sys¬ 
tems  without  any  specialized  instruction  or 
therapy,  never  learning  to  read  or  write  or 
function  in  an  academic  setting,  and  when 
they  finally  left  school,  they  were  left  to  their 
own  devices. 

Since  that  time,  however,  much  has  been 
done  to  correct  the  plight  of  those  who  have 
learning  disabilities.  At  the  forefront  of  the 
crusade  to  help  under-privileged  children  is 
Betty  D.  Harrison,  a  BYU  professor  of  edu¬ 
cational  psychology  and  recipient  of  the  Ben 


Bruce  Distinguished  Educator  Award. 

In  1967  the  first  training  workshops  for 
teachers  of  learning  disabled  children  took 
place  at  BYU.  The  workshop,  organized  by 
Dr.  Harrison,  brought  in  experts  from 
across  the  country  to  instruct  elementary 
and  secondary  education  school  teachers. 

“Overnight,  300  teachers  went  from  reme¬ 
dial  education  to  special  education,”  said 
Harrison. 

In  1975,  Public  Law  94-142  was  passed, 
mandating  free  appropriate  education  for 
handicapped  citizens.  Harrison  served  as  a 
committee  member  for  that  law,  testifying 
at  hearings  for  the  passage  of  the  federal 
law. 

A  past  project,  eventually  terminated  be¬ 


cause  there  was  not  enough  manpower  to 
support  it,  was  what  Dr.  Harrison  called 
“Theater 


’heater  in  the  Round”  —  a  training  class 


children  understand  their  children  and  their 
problems. 

“The-  whole  project  pointed  out  the  need 
for  people  to  have  a  resource,”  said  Harri¬ 
son.  In  its  first  year  there  were  78  people 
there.  The  second  year  had  120.  And  by  the 
third  year,  365  people  were  coming  to  the 
workshops. 


In  1978,  Harrison’s  summer  handicap 
education  programs  at  BYU  drew  national 
inquiries  and  applications. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  she  has  estab¬ 
lished  cooperative  programs  among  BYU 
and  Utah  Technical  College  and  the  Nebo, 
Alpine,  Provo,  Wasatch  and  Millard  School 
Districts. 


Newly  remodeled  two 
bedroom  apartments, 
unfurnished.  Includes 
free  cable, pool  and  paid 
utilities.  Only  $300  a 
month  through  August. 

Call  today!  1 
375-7647 


The  main  program  was  designed  to  assist 
learning  disabled  students  in  moving  from 
school  into  the  work  force. 


375-6719 


Communication  is  confused 


with  speaking,  executive  says 


Communication  is  not  communication  unless 
listeningis  involved,  an  advertising  executive  said 
in  a  communications  week  lecture. 

Lee  Bartlett,  the  vice-chairman  over  California 
operations  of  Cole  and  Weber,  spoke  on  campus 
Tuesday  at  a  luncheon  for  advertising  and  public 
relations  majors. 

“The  listening  part  is  as  important  as  what  we 
say,”  he  said.  “Real  communication  goes  in  two 
directions,  back  and  forth.” 

“Don’t  confuse  what  I’m  doing  (speaking  in  front 


of  an  audience)  with  communication.  You  may  be 
looking  at  me,  but  I  can’t- know  when  you’re  phasing 
in  and  but.” 

Bartlett  said  a  widespread  flaw  in  most  organiza¬ 
tions  is  they  talk  too  much  and  don’t  listen  enough. 
As  a  business  grows  and  adds  more  and  more  de¬ 
partments,  there  are  increased  opportunities  for 
imperfect  communications  between  the  “boss”  and 
the  customer. 


And  a  funny  thing  happens,”  he  said.  “It’s  easy 
■to  forget  we’re  supposed  to  be  listening.” 


‘ATTENTION  STUDENTS! 


AT-A-GLANCE 


Condo  living  at  apartment  prices! 


Washburn  Motors  has  Cars  & 
Trucks  at  Low,  Low  Prices. 


Come  see  our  full  line 
of  New  &  Used  cars  and  trucks. 


WashburnfXotors 

H  NISSAN 


195  E.  1300  S. 
Orem— 225-1300 


“This  is  the  place” 


•  Paid  Utilities 

•  Free  Cable  TV 

•  Microwaves 

•  Dishwashers 

•  Access  to  pool,  laundry, 
recreation  room,  etc. 

•  Near  school,  shopping, 
bank,  etc. 


Also  Accepting 
Fall/Winter  Applications 


Apts:  450  N.  1000  E.,  Provo 
Office:  362  N.  1080  E.,  Provo 

374-8441 


Submissions  for  At  A  Glance  must  be  received 
by  noon  the  day  before  publication,  All  items  must 
be  dbuble  spaced  and  typed-dn  ta$4-M$-3F$heet  of 
paper  and  should  not  exceed  25  words.- Items  will 
not  be  published  for  more  than  three  consecutive 
days  and  submissions  of  a  commercial  nature,  or 
which  advertise  activities  resulting  in  remunera¬ 
tion  to  anyone,  will  not  be  accepted  for  publication. 

April  Graduation  —  Cap  and  gown  rental  orders 
must  be  submitted  with  payment  by  Friday,  or  a 
late  fee  will  be  charged.  Orders  cannot  be  guaran¬ 
teed  after  Friday.  Contact  the  Alumni  house  for 
more  information. 

Retail  Management  Association  —  Rick  Wil¬ 
liams  will  speak  on  “The  Career  Ladder,  ”  tonight  at 
7  p.m.  in  710  TNRB.  Elections  and  refreshments 
will  follow. 

Director  Needed  —  for  Refugee  Program  in 
Community  Services.  Should  have  some  exepri- 
enee  with  refugees  and  Southeast  Asians.  Contact 
Carl  at  Ext.  7184,  leave  message. 

PreMeds  —  Anyone  interested  in  serving-in  the 
presidency  of  Alpha  Epsilon  Delta  for  the  coming 
yearshould  attend  a  meeting  Thursday  at  5:30  p.m. 
in  380  WIDB. 

Geology  Annual  Awards  Banquet  —  will  be 
Thursday  at  6:30  p.m.  in  375  ELWC.  All  interested 
persons  should  sign-up  in  258  ESC  by  noon  today. 

Newly-elected  Club  Presidents  &  Treasurers 
—  Mandatory  seminar  on  Saturday  from  9  to  11 
a.m.  in  214  CTB.  You  must  be  there  to  register 
your  club  for  next  year. 

Physics  Colloquium  —  Dr.  P.  S.  The’,  will  speak 
on  “A  Confrontation  with  the  Observational  Char¬ 
acteristics  of  Very  Young  Contracting  Stars,”  to¬ 
day  at  4  p.m.  in  260  ESC. 

Mission  Reunions  —  The  Daily  Universe  is  how 
accepting  mission  reunion  notices.  Please  come  to 
538  ELWC  and  fill  out  a  form.  The  deadline  is 


Friday  at  5  p.m. 

Egg  hunt  for  Y-students'  kids 


The  Intercollegiate 
Knights  .are  sponsoring 
their  seventh  annual 
Easter  Egg  Hunt  on 
Saturday,  March  29  at 
9:30  a.m. 

The  Easter  Egg 
Hunt,  co-funded  by  The 
Intercollegiate  Knights’ 
and  ASBYU,  is  for  all 
children  of  faculty,  staff, 
and  students  of  BYU 
who  are  eight  years  old 
and  under. 

Stephen  Barrett, 
advisor  of  The  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Knights,  said 
members  of  Intercol¬ 
legiate  Knights  cook  and 
color  about  120  eggs  for 


the  hunt. 

The  eggs  are  spread 
on  Maeser  Hill  with 
areas  designated  for 
smaller  children  and.old- 
er  children,  he  said. 

The  hunt  is  usually 
over  in  about  half  an 
hour  because  of  the 
number  of  children  par¬ 
ticipating  in  it,  he  said. 


Enjoy  Qur  Atmosphere 


*  Remodeled  Clubhouse 

*  New  Pool 

*  Year  round  Jacuzzi 

*  Free  Satellite  T.V. 

*  New  Laundry  Facilities 

*  4  acres  of  lawn 

*  Basketball  and  Volleyball  Courts 

*  Game,  T.V. ,  and  Study 

*  Piano 


Great  Rates 


Spring  &  Summer  $70-90 
Fall  &  Winter  $105- 130 
4  &  6  person  apts. 


New  Microwave! 
New  Living  Room 
Furniture! 


New  Carpeting 
for  groups  of  b! 


Groups  of  six  signing 
up  together  will  be 
guaranteed  the  above 
items  with  no  rent  increase. 


450  North  1 130  East 
(east  of  the  Star  Palace) 


Hurry  in,  limited  offer 
Some  restrictions  apply. 
See  King  Henry  office 
for  more  details 


373-9723 


Office  Hours 


Mon.-Fri.  2:00-6:00  P.M. 
Sat.  10:00-12:00  P.M. 


Una  Hen 


-A  Pi 


M  E  N  T  S 


Salt  Lake  living  at  its  finest 


An  exclusive  roommate  matching  service 
and  the  option  of  participating  in  one  of  18 
family  home  evening  groups. 

*  2  great  single  wards  *  2  club  houses  * 

2  swimming  pools  *  tennis  court  *  3 

BBQ  areas  *  tanning  booth 

$275  single  bedroom 

$360  two  bedroom  (utilities  included) 

$349  two  bedroom  (plus  utilities) 

As  low  as  $150  when  you  share  a  room 

4120  South  5th  East  Salt  Lake 
262-7551 


-Pool 

-  2  blocks  from 


Enjoy  Spring  and  Summer 

At  The  Elms. 


campus 


—  Cable  TV 

—  Dishwashers 

—  Air  conditioning 

—  Laundromat 

—  Lounge 

—  Study  hall 

—  Great  wards 

—  Big  Screen  TV 

—  Free  Movies 

 745  North  100  East,  Provo 


Make  this  summer  your  best.  The  E 
offers  a  great  time  for  all.  Ourfacili 
and  location  makes  us  BYU’s  fii 
student  housing.  Students  living  at 
Elms  during  spring  and  summer 
first  priority  for  the  fall.  Spring 
summer  $90.00  (includes  utilities) 


Phone  375-2549 
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f  am.  Eve  experienced  tests 
More  receiving  further  word 


FTECCA  BURGOYNE 

iiy  e  Staff  Writer 


and  Eve  were  grandparents  be¬ 
thought  to  consult  the  Lord  con- 
dieir  future  after  they  were  cast 
[  Garden  of  Eden,  said  a  speaker 
thiearl  of  Great  Price  Symposium 
jni  11  by  the  Religious  Education  De- 
i  at  BYU  last  Friday. 

.  R.  Johansen,  an  instructor  at  the 
de  :)S  Institute  of  Religion,  said  that 
r.m  and  Eve  ate  of  the  forbidden 
th  fell  from  the  place  where  God 
ed>)  pace. 

Began  pioneering 

same  time,  Adam  and  Eve  began 
ngering”  of  this  earth,  without 
(•standing  of  their  purpose  here, 
gh  Adam  and  Eve  followed  God’s 
iment  to  “multiply  and  replenish 
fed  they  did  so  without  under- 
-  “  (All  they  knew  was  that  they  had 
covenant  in  the  Garden  and  were 
■from  the  presence  of  God. 
foi  ir  a  generation,  Adam  and  Eve, 
~  v  ced  and  begat  children.  They  ex- 
e  •  sickness,  pain  and  sorrow,  said 
ianj.  “They  probably  remembered 
n  and  their  feelings.  They  went 
i  testing  and  searching  time,  a 
sk  ‘Is  this  all  there  is  to  life?’  ” 
e  Adam  and  Eve  received  no 


h blic  broadcast  is  unique  system 


knowledge  of  the  gospel  until  they  were 
the  age  of  our  senior  citizens,  the  Lord 
lengthened  their  lives  to  give  them  a 
chance  to  learn  and  to  repent.  “The  Pearl 

“They  (Adam  and  Eve) 
probably  remembered 
the  garden  and  their 
feelings.  They  went 
through  a  testing  and 
searching  time,  a  time  to 
ask  'is  this  all  there  is  to 
life.'  " 

—  Jerald  R.  Johansen 
—  Instructor  at 
Ogden  LDS  Institute 
of  Religion 


of  Great  Price  teaches  us  that  Adam  re¬ 
ceived  the  gospel  line  upon  line,  precept 
upon  precept,  after  he  became  a  mortal,” 
Johansen  said.  Adam  lived  930  years  be¬ 
fore  he  died.  And  some  of  his  children  lived 


even  longer. 

Adam’s  first  prayer,  which  reinitiated 
the  relationship  he  had  with  God,  was 
“probably  not  too  fancy,”  Johansen  said, 
“but  it  was  pleading.” 

The  Lord  instructed  Adam  to  build  an 
alter  and  sacrifice  a  “firstling  of  the  flock.  ” 
This  sacrifice,  was  the  first  of  many  which 
are  recorded  in  the  Old  Testament. 

When  an  angel  approached  Adam  and 
asked  why  he  offered  the  sacrifice,  Adam 
said  “I  know  not  save  the  Lord  hath  com¬ 
manded  me.”  Adam  later  learned  the  gos¬ 
pel  from  the  angel  who  taught  him  about 
Jesus  Christ  and  the  sacrifice  He  would 
make  for  all  men.  The  lamb  sacrifice  Adam 
was  commanded  to  offer  was  a  symbol  of 
the  supreme  sacrifice  Jesus  Christ  would 
offer. 

Teach  good  news 

Adam  was  commanded  to  teach  the  gos¬ 
pel  or  “good  news”  to  his  children,  a  chal¬ 
lenge  given  to  every  parent.  As  the  first 
man  and  first  prophet  on  this  earth,  Adam 
did  and  does  play  a  tremendous  role  for  us, 
said  Johansen.  He  experienced  the  same 
kinds  of  problems,  challenges  and  obsta¬ 
cles  that  we  do,  but  he  became  a  mouth¬ 
piece  of  God  on  earth. 


Director  foresees 
GE  quality  growth 


By  BARBARA  ARMSTRONG 

Universe  Staff  Writer 

In  the  future,  BYU  students  can  expect  an  in¬ 
crease  in  the  quality  of  general  education  and  a 
renewed  emphasis  on  student  understanding  of 
why  GE  classes  are  important  to  the  education  of 
the  total  person. 

“While  the  Wilkinson  and  Oaks  administrations 
emphasized  huge  physical  growth  at  BYU,  the  Hol¬ 
land  administration  is  emphasizing  quality  in 
education  at  BYU,”  said  Don  Jarvis,  dean  of  gener¬ 
al  education. 

Improvement  in  quality  will  come  as  administra¬ 
tors  encourage  faculty  to  put  more  resources  and 
energy  into  their  classes.  “We  will  reward 
teachers  for  doing  a  good  job.  We  want  to  establish 
a  stable  system  that  allows  for  course  development, 
if  we  have  people  with  integrity  and  initiative 
working  to  improve  quality,”  Jarvis  said. 

Jarvis  said  general  education  will  be  working  to 
improve  the  success  rate  and  treat  the  problems  of 
three  different  groups  of  students:  high  risk  stu¬ 
dents,  average  students  and  honors  students. 

Roughly  40  percent  of  BYU  freshmen  do  not 
return  because  of  poor  grades  earned  their  fresh- 


direct  reflection  of  the  GE  program  because  two- 
thirds  of  the  courses  freshmen  take  are  GE. 

“General  education  will  be  taking  a  more  active 
role  in  helping  less  successful  students  do  better 
during  their  freshmen  year,”  he  said. 

For  the  average  students,  GE  will  work  to  im¬ 
prove  the  quality  of  student  understanding  of  why 
GE  classes  are  essential  to  the  education  of  the 
whole  person. 

Over  the  next  few  years  the  phasing  GE  require¬ 
ments  prior  to  1976  will  be  phased  out.  Students 
working  under  this  program  are  encouraged  to 
complete  all  GE  requirements  by  the  fall  of  1988.  If 
students  don’t  finish  the  requirements  under  the 
old  program  they  will  be  required  to  finish  GE 
requirements  under  the  new  program. 

This  policy  affects  primarily  returning  students 
who  may  end  up  doing  more  work  if  they  fail  to 
complete  the  program.  As  part  of  the  improved  GE 
department,  administrators  hope  to  establish  a 
sophomore  level,  two-part  world  and  western 
civilization  course.  According  to  a  recently  pub¬ 
lished  Bennett  report  on  higher  education,  there  is 
a  weakness  in  the  areas  of  history  and  civilization 
throughout  the  United  States. 


Professor  of  family  history 
will  address  last  of  lectures 


jstl  Broadcasting  is  the  saving  radiance  to  the  adverse 
cti  .i  television  in  most  living  rooms  in  the  United  States 
~vy  Id  Bruce  Christensen,  President  of  Public  Broadcast 
tej 

Powerful  role 

ell  non,  Christensen  said,  plays  a  powerful  role  in  family 
T  '.verage  household  watches  seven  hours  of  television  a 
I  a  college  students,  who  watch  the  least  amount  of  TV, 
th  (to  four  hours  each  day,  he  said, 
ih  3  more  than  most  student’s  study.  The  question  that 
aii  nanswered  is  why  people  are  watching  more  television 
ming  it  is  getting  worse,”  said  Christensen. 

Solution  to  problem 

ill  broadcasting  likes  to  look  at  themselves  as  somewhat  of 
(to  the  problem  of  commercial  television,  he  said.  “Pub- 
ion  is  absolutely  unique  in  the  total  broadcast  system. 


ItoMiu 

bailments  for  Exceptional  Living 

[I  tracts  Available  for  Spring,  Summer  and  Fall 

Private  Bedroom  Suites 

size  beds — Private  baths  and  jacuzzi 
whirlpool  spa  off  each  bedroom 

Oak  Kitchens  with  Bay  Window 

r  ‘dcrowave —  Dishwasher  —  Disposal  — 
c  id ry  Rooms  —  Automatic  Fire  Sprinklers 

Luxurious  Living  Rooms 

Satellite  T.V. 

loonies  Overlooking  Tropical  Gardens 

/  r-round  swimming  pools  —  Exercise  and 
ing  gazebo  — Dance  pavilion— ^-mile 
indoor  jogging  path  — 

discount  Summer  Rates  Available. 

722  W.  1720  N. 
377-2338 


We  just  moved 

Carriage  Cove 

I  :loser  to  campus 


Commercial  television  must  base  their  programs  on  profit,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  number  of  people  watching,  while  public  televi¬ 
sion  can  just  air  quality  programs  based  on  what  the  public  wants 
to  see,”  said  Christensen. 

Produced  locally 

Public  television,  he  added,  is  for  the  individual  because  all 
programs  are  produced  locally  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  com¬ 
munity.  Last  year,  few  people  could  pay  $75  to  go  hear  the  opera, 
and  yet  6.5  million  people  listened  to  opera  on  public  television. 

Provides  alternative 

Public  television  also  serves  another  function  by  providing  an 
alternative  for  hours  where  there  are  no  traditional  commercial 
models.  Programs  for  children  and  the  elderly,  for  example,  are 
not  shown  during  prime  hours  on  commercial  television  but  they 
are,  however,  available  on  public  television. 

Planetarium 
will  sponsor 
competition 

Attention,  all  galactic  enthusiasts!  The  time  has 
come  for  you  to  test  your  skill  and  knowledge  of  the 
universe.  National  Astronomy  Day  is  the  19th  of 
April  and  the  Hansen  Planetarium  is  seeking  com¬ 
munion  with  the  cosmos  by  sponsoring  a  contest  for 
those  with  interstellar,  imaginations.. 

The  Planetarium  is  having  a  spacecraft  sculptur¬ 
ing  contest  to  highlight  the  celebrations  of  N  ational  ; 
Astronomy  Day.  The  public  is  invited  to  participate  , 
in  the  cosmic  creations,  which  are  to  be  fabricated 
entirely  of  aluminum. 

Aluminum  was  chosen  as  the  sculpturing  mate¬ 
rial  because  of  the  vast  use  of  aluminum  in  space 
programs  and  air  travel. 

The  Utah  area  Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling 
Company  is  the  co-sponser  of  the  contest,  because 
1986  marks  the  100th  anniversity  of  aluminum, 
says  A1  Remington,  the  area  business  manager  of 
Reynolds  Aluminum  Recycling  Company. 

The  purpose  of  the  contest  is  to  make  the  public 
more  aware  of  the  planetarium  and  the  role  of  alu¬ 
minum  in  space  programs.  “Aluminum  is  helping 
scientists  peer  far  into  space,  deep  within  the  earth 
and  even  into  the  ultimate  forces  of  nature,”  said 
Remington.  The  Apollo  11  spacecraft  of  1969  con¬ 
tained  more  than  one  million  pounds  of  aluminum, 
said  Remington. 

This  year’s  contest  is  expected  to  draw  many 
participants  from  individuals,  families,  church 
groups,  school  groups  and  other  organizations. 
There  is  an  application  that  will  be  made  available 
at  the  Planetarium  and  the  Reynolds  Company,  for 
.  those  who  want  to  participate. 

Hollywood  abuzz 
over  'purple'  snub 

LOS  ANGELES  (AP)  —  The  Motion  Picture 
Academy’s  overwhelming  rejection  of  “The  Color. 
Purple”  kept  Hollywood  uneasily  abuzz  Tuesday, . 
after  an  Oscar  telecast  that  for  once  scored  a  mod¬ 
est  hit  with  viewers. 

The  film  about  a  rural  black  woman’s  struggle  for 
self-worth  had  gone  into  the  awards  night  with  11 
nominations,  the  same  number  as  “Out  of  Africa” — 
which  won  seven  Oscars,  including  best  picture. 

But  “The  Color  Purple”  failed  to  win  even  once, 
tying  the  1977  movie  “The  Turning  Point”  as  the 
most-nominated  film  to  lose  in  every  category. 

The  shutout  added  to  the  controversy  that 
already  surrounded  the  academy’s  snub  of  Steven 
Spielberg,  who  was  not  even  nominated  for  direct¬ 
ing  the  movie. 

“I  think  there  is  a  very  strong  social  implication,” 
co-prodtfcer  Quincy  Jones  said  about  the  snub,  but 
did  not  elaborate.  “That’s  the  way  it  is,  and  we’ll 
have  to  do  something  about  that.” 

“I  guess  not  enough  people  liked  it,”  theorized 
Walter  Mirisch,  former  Academy  president.  “I 
think  people  really  enjoyed  ‘Out  of  Africa,’  which 
was  a  good,  big-scale  movie,  the  kind  that  David 
Lean  has  made.” 


The  last  in  a  series  of  lectures  on  family  living  will 
be  today  at  7:30  p.m.  in  the  Wilkinson  Center  Main 
Ballroom. 

Dr.  G.  Wesley  Johnson  Jr.,  a  BYU  professor  of 
Family  and  Local  History  and  a  graduate  of  Col¬ 
umbia  University,  will  discuss  historical  identity 
and  the  effect  of  roots  on  the  individual  and  the 
family.  He  will  explore  questions  such  as  “What  can 
we  learn  from  other  cultures  about  the  transmittal 
of  historical  identity?”  and  “What  can  we  do  to 
facilitate  -our  search  for  identity?” 


Johnson,  who  is  involved  in  the  research  and 
teaching  of  community,  family  and  political  history, 
has  been  a  visiting  history  professor  at  several 
universities. 

Johnson  has  earned  several  honors  and  awards, 
including  a  President’s  Fellowship,  an  Internation¬ 
al  Fellows  Program  Fellowship  from  Columbia 
University  and  a  Ford  Foundation-Foreign  Area 
Fellowship  that  included  the  U.S.,  France  and 
Africa. 
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So,  now  you  can  take  advantage  of 
our  private  bedrooms,  satellite 
television,  two  jacuzzis,  large  pool, 
sand-filled  volleyball  court,  free 
aerobics  and  all  the  rest  without 
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Sign  up  now  for  spring  and  summer 
at  University  Villa 
and  get  a 

FREE  VACATION 

at  Disneyland,  Las  Vegas,  Reno,  or  Lake  Tahoe! 


We  Have  It  All! 

$75-$90 

Spring/Summer 

(utilities  included) 

1-1/2  blocks  to  campus, 
year-round  swimming  pool, 
sauna,  jacuzzi,  tanning  bed, 
cable  T.V.,  laundry  facilities,  paid 
utilities,  recreation  room  with 
table  tennis,  pool  table,  video 
games,  big  screen  T.V.,  and 
piano.  Prompt  maintenance, 
friendly  management,  great 
wards, 

and  much  more! 


FREE  VACATION  BONUS! 

When  you  and  a  friend  sign  up 
tor  spring  and  summer  semester 
you  will  receive  a  vacation  for 
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. '"take  Tahoe 

Reno 

Las  Vegas 

.  or 

Disneyland. 

A  $500.00  value  free! 

Transportation  not  Included. 

Some  restrictions  apply. 

One  vacation  for  every 
two  who  sign  up. 
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come  in  and  see  us  at 

University  Villa 
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Y  has  best  college  of  education; 
nearly  100  percent  placement 


By  HEIDI  HOFFMAN 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 

To  the  surprise  of  many,  Utah  is  heading 
for  a  teacher  shortage,  because  there  are  so 
many  people  in  school  and  in  preparation  for 
school. 

“There  are  plenty  of  opportunities  for 
teachers  in  Utah,”  said  Ralph  B.  Smith,  dean 
of  education  at  BYU.  BYU’s  College  of 
Education  is  the  largest  college  in  Utah,  gra¬ 
duating  half  of  the  teachers  in  the  state. 

BYU  is  currently  collaborating  a  prepara¬ 
tion  program  with  five  "school  districts: 
Nebo,  Provo,  Alpine,  Jordan,  Wasatch  and 
BYU.  The  program  is  for  teachers,  adminis¬ 
trators,  counselors  and  special  education, 
Smith  said. 

The  College  of  Education  prepares 
teachers  for  public,  elementary,  secondary, 
special  education,  and  speech  pathology' 
schools.  “Our  primary  concern  is  to  the 
undergraduates  in  these  programs,”  he  said. 

The  college  also  has  outstanding  graduate 
programs  such  as  institutional,  leadership, 
curriculum,  counseling,  audiology,  Smith 
added. 

The  elementary  education  program  con¬ 


sists  of  three  phases:  exploratory,  develop¬ 
mental  and  culminating. 

In  the  exploratory  phase,  students  are  in¬ 
volved  in  public  school  experiences  that  ac¬ 
quaint  them  with  life  in  the  elementary 
schools.  They  learn  teaching  principles  and 
study  habits  to  apply  in  public  school  classes 
with  assistance  from  college  professors  and 
experienced  elementary  school  teachers. 

The  developmental  courses  provide  stu¬ 
dents  with  theoretical  and  a  practical  back¬ 
ground  in  elementary  procedures  and  prac¬ 
tice  in  public  schools. 

The  culminating  phase  is  where  students 
test  their  knowledge  and  skills  as  a  student 
teacher  in  public  schools.  They  are  then  ev¬ 
aluated  for  their  progress. 

Students  seeking  their  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  certificate  learn  theory  and  methods, 
exploration  of  teaching,  foundations  in 
education,'  computers  in  the  secondary 
schools  and  secondary  teaching. 

Students  in  secondary  education  must  de¬ 
monstrate  proficiency  in  English,  writing, 
spelling,  reading  and  metrics. 

There  is  a  new  reading  center  at  BYU 
established  for  students  to  better  their 
teaching  skills,  said  Paul  Hollingsworth, 


professor  of  elementary  education.  It 
teaches  students  to  set  up  a  reading 
program. 

“It  is  a  controlled  and  supervised  act,”  said 
Hollingsworth.  “Its  major  emphasis  is  on 
how  to  teach  reading.  It  is  definitely  benefi¬ 
cial  because  it  is  another  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence.” 

There  are  three  ways  to  become  certified 
to  teach  in  Utah  public  schools.  Teachers 
with  elementary  education  certificates  can 
teach  grades  one  through  six.  Teachers  with 
secondary  education  certificates  can  teach  a 
junior  high  schools  and  senior  high  schools. 
Those  who  desire  to  teach  in  grades  five 
through  nine,  are  designated  as  middle 
school  instructors  and  must  have  this  par¬ 
ticular  certificate. 

.The  middle  education  certificate  at  BYU 
meets  the  Utah  State  Board  of  Education 
requirements.  These  requirements  include  a 
professional  education  component  and  a  sub¬ 
ject  area  concentration  component. 

Some  courses  in  this  requirement  include 
sociology,  child  development,  methods  of 
teaching  in  reading,  language  arts,  science 
and  social  studies,  instructional  media, 
health,  mathematics,  music  and  micro¬ 


computers. 

The  special  education  program  offers 
opportunity  to  prepare  for  a  vocation  in 
teaching  and  fulfilling  a  life  service,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  special  education,  pamphlet  at 
BYU.  It  deals  with  professions  with  hand¬ 
icapped  individuals  in  different  areas  such  as 
resources,  learning  disabled,  emotionally- 
behaviorally  handicapped  and  intellectually 
handicapped. 

“There  are  a  great  many  things  happening 
in  special  education,”  said  Darwin  Gale, 
chairman  of  educational  psychology  at  BYU. 
BYU  offers  early  identification,  help  for  pa¬ 
rents,  and  agency  prevention  programs  for  . 
the  severely  mentally  handicapped.  “There  . 
have  been  remarkable  achievements  in  these 
areas.” 

Another  area  of  progress  lies  in  the  learn¬ 
ing  disability  field  of  study.  “Breakthroughs 
have  provided  new  information  and  have 
helped  children  to  be  more  comfortable,  to 
function  and  to  achieve.”  Gale  said. 

Utah  has  a  shortage  of  200  special  educa¬ 
tion  teachers,  he  said.  “There  are  not  enough 
people  in  the  program.  We  could  use  more 
and  there  are  excellent  opportunities  for 
them.” 


AT&T  donates  equipment  to 

Computer  equipment  valued  at  $269  475 
been  donated  by  AT&T  to  BYU,  to  be  used  b 
Information  Management  and  Computer  Sc: 
Departments. 

BYU  was  selected  for  the  donation  becaus< 
“continuing  commitment  to  future  technology 
academic  excellence,”  said  AT&T  represent 
Diane  Tipton. 

William  H.  Baker  of  the  BYU  Information: 
agement  Department  said  the  equipment^ 
the  hub  of  a  computer  lab  for  Information  Mar 
ment  students,  to  give  them  hands-on  experi 
with  computer  networks,  advanced  businf  ‘ 
ware  and  state-of-the-art  information/ 
technology.” 
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Student  defender's  office  helps 
to  avoid  problems  with  citations 


By  ROBERT  N.  BUCKLEY 

Heritage  Staff  Writer 


•  Students  can  avoid  aggravation  in  the  BYU  traf¬ 
fic  court  if  they  plan  to  fight  a  citation  by  first  going 
to  the  student  defender’s  office  to  find  out  ahead  of 
time  if  they  really  have  a  case  to  appeal. 

. :  The  traffic  court  is  part  of  the  ASB  YU  j  udiciary 
System  and  gives  students  a  chance  to  appeal  tick¬ 
ets  they  receive  from  University  Police.  All  stu¬ 
dents  can  have  the  opportunity  to  serve  on  the 
court  if  they  become  qualified,  but  few  students 
learn  about  the  court  and  are  disappointed  when 
they  show  up  in  court  and  their  tickets  are  not 
Suspended. 

;  Head  student  defender  Mike  Tippets  said  cita¬ 
tions  are  only  suspended  or  reduced  if  the  student’s 
story  has  mitigating  or  extenuating  circumstances. 

For  example,  a  mitigating  circumstance  would 
be  an  emergency  such  as  rushing  a  pregnant 
woman  to  the  Health  Center,  not  giving  the  driver 
time  to  find  a  proper  parking  place. 

Another  example  would  be  snow  covering  the 
painted  lines  that  designate  parking  stalls.  If  some¬ 
one  has  parked  outside  the  stall  they  are  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  clear  the  snow  away  first,  according  to 
Tippets. 

!  Extenuating  circumstances  are  when  something 
happens  beyond  the  control  of  the  student,  such  as  , 
the  mechanical  breakdown  of  his  car.  It  may  have 
been  parked  legally  at  night,  but  because  it  couldn’t 
be  moved  it  was  cited  the  next  morning  when  park¬ 
ing  restrictions  go  into  effect. 

.  Only  10  to  15  percent  of  students  going  to  traffic 
court  come  in  ahead  of  time  to  discuss  their  case 
with  someone  in  the  student  defender’s  office,  said 
Tippets. 

The  attitudes  from  some  of  these  unprepared 
students  range  from  aggravation  to  satisfaction 
over  the  court’s  decisions. 

“The  only  thing  they  did  was  aggravate  me.  They 
need  more  common  sense  instead  of  so  much  by  the 
book,”  said  ROTC  cadet  Marcus  Flansberg  of  Mor¬ 
gan  Hill,  Cal. 

English  major  Jeff  Kemp  of  Houston,  Texas,  has 
been  a  student  defender  at  BYU  since  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  fall  semester.  He  said,  “I  don’t  think  you’re 
going  to  find  anyone  other  than  real  disgruntled 
students  who  would  say  anything  bad  about  the 
court.” 

Kemp  had  just  lost  every  case  as  student  advo¬ 
cate  because  the  students  he  defended  didn’t  have 


mitigating  or  extenuating  circumstances  to  justify- 
reducing  or  suspending  their  parking  fines.  “The 
hardest  thing  about  traffic  court  is  that  there  are 
some  cases  you  just  can’t  do  anything  for,”  he  said. 

Head  defender  Tippets  encourages  students  to 
have  their  day  in  court  even  though  they  may  have 
a  slim  chance  of  having  their  ticket  suspended  or 
reduced.  “I’ll  go  into  a  case  knowing  a  student  has  a 
slim  chance,  but  I’ll  pull  out  everything  to  help 
him,”  he  said. 

The  ASBYU  judiciary  system  is  staffed  by 
volunteers,  said  Attorney  General  Mike  O’Neill. 

Any  student  can  participate  by  studying  the 
rules  of  the  system  and  passing  a  test  given  in  the 
testing  center. 

One  of  the  weaknesses  of  the  system,  said 
O’Neill,  is  that  it  is  staffed  by  volunteers  who  are  all 
busy  students,  and  some  lack  experience.  These 
volunteers  take  a  lot  of  heat  from  students  appear¬ 
ing  in  court  who  are  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome  of 
their  case,  O’Neill  said. 

The  flow  of  paperwork  can  be  a  weakness,  he 
said,  because  the  student  traffic  court  handles  a 
large  caseload. 

The  main  strength  of  the  student  traffic  court 
is  that  it  provides  a  forum  for  students  to  appeal 
their  tickets,  he  said. 

Sergeant  Dan  Evans  of  "the  University  Police 
said  in  the  past  there  was  some  lack  of  organization 
in  the  student  court  with  paper  flow,  but  it  has 
become  an  accountable  agency,  “working  hard  to 
accommodate  the  students.” 

To  have  even  better  trained  volunteers,  John 
LaCouture,  the.  assistant  attorney  general,  has 
written  a  proposal  to  the  political  science  depart¬ 
ment  in  hopes  of  getting  college  credit  for  them. 
Currently  they  are  paid  nothing. 

Tippets  said  he  will  explain  to  students  what  they 
can  expect  in  court,  but  he  can’t  predict  the  out¬ 
come,  and  he  tells  other  volunteers  not  to  give 
counsel  that  tries  to  predict  the  judge’s  decision. 

“The  mood  of  the  judge,  unfortunately,  plays  a 
part  in  his  decision.  Different  judges  will  interpret 
precedents  differently,”  he  said. 

So  Tippets  said  he  shies  away  from  making  pre¬ 
dictions  about  a  student’s  chances  in  court. 

LaCouture  said  some  of  the  reasoning  the  judge 
considers  is,  “if  the  university  has  done  everything 
it  can  to  alert  the  student.  Then  the  responsibility 
has  to  be  on  the  student.” 

He  said  the  judge  also  takes  into  consideration  ■ 
the  intent  of  the  student.  For  example,  has  the 


student  done  what  he  can  to  avoid  making  the  same 
mistake  again.  “Has  he  bought  a  sticker?”  if  he 
didn’t  have  one. 

Actions  demonstrate  more  than  words  to  the 
judge  that  the  student  wants  to  do  everything  he 
can  to  be  in  compliance  with  university  traffic  reg¬ 
ulations,  said  LaCouture. 

Tippets  said  the  judge’s  decision  is  final,  unless 
the  student  decides  to  appeal  to  the  ASBYU  Sup¬ 
reme  Court. 

The  ASBYU  Supreme  Court  does  not  retry  the 
facts  of  the  case,  but  examines  the  reasoning  the 
judge  used  in  making  his  decision. 

One  rule  of  the  court  i§  that  it  must  make  its 
decisions  based  on  precedent.  Attorney  General 
O’Neill  said  there  are  about  seven  precedents  that 
apply  in  most  traffic  court  decisions  and  about  five 
that  apply  in  elections  cases. 
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Y  traffic  office  considers  computers 


The  BYU  traffic  department  is  considering  the 
use  of  a  computerized  portable  ticket  system  in  the 
near  future. 

Michael  Harroun,  traffic  officer  for  campus 
police,  said  the  department  was  in  the  process  of 
getting  the  portable  computers  approved  for  use. 

These  new  hand-held  computers  fit  easily  in  traf¬ 
fic  automobiles  and  resembles  a  calculator  with  a 
form  of  printer  attached. 

Harroun  said  that  to  give  tickets,  officers  simply 
punch  the  necessary  information  into  the  computer 
and  a  ticket  is  printed  immediately.  All  the  in¬ 
formation  is  recorded  on  a  micro  tape  and  transfer¬ 


red  electronically  to  the  central  computer  at  the 
end  of  every  officers  shift,  he  said. 

Other  features  of  the  portable  traffic  computer 
include  instant  printing  of  the  number  of  outstand¬ 
ing  traffic  violations  and  an  update  on  tow  and 
stolen  car  lists. 

“The  computer  has  a  record  of  all  cars  stolen  or  ip 
violation,”  said  Harroun.  “While  the  officer  is  writ¬ 
ing  a  ticket,  the  computer  tells  if  the  car  is  on  the 
hot  list.” 

Harroun  said  other  universities  using  the  new 
computerized  portable  system  find  it  to  be  a  posi¬ 
tive  change. 


NEWS  TIPS 

378-3630 


WANTED 

scrap  gold 
&  jewelry 
top  prices  paid 

■i:  375-2 


BUCoin  ph:  375-2900 
230  N.  Univ. 


SALE 

FIBERGLASS  BELTED  WHITEWALLS 

SIZE  PRICE  J 

PI 65/80-1 3  20.99  J 

I  PI  55/80-1 


24.99 

25.99 

28.99  P2'1 5/75-1 5> 

28.99  P225/75-15 

28.99  P235/75-15 


SALE 

PREMIUM  SUPER  HIGHWAY 


35 


99 


SALE 

PREMIUM  STEEL  BELTED  RADIALS 

40,000  MILE  WARANTY 


55-13  28.99 

165-13  31.99 

1 75/70R13  33.99 
1 85/70R1 3  36.99 


25 


99 


Office  of  the  Ombudsman 


We  cut  through  the  red  tape! 


The  BYU  Office  of  the  Ombudsman  func¬ 
tions  as  a  center  for  complaints,  problems  or 
suggestions  from  the  student  community.  We 
handle  consumer,  legal,  housing  or  any  other 
related  problem.  We’ll  be  closed  during  finals 
so  come  in  now 


333ELWC  378-4132 


SALE 

PREMIUM  HIGHWAY  STEEL 
RADIAL  WHITEWALL 

40,000  MILE  WARRANTY 


SIZE  PRICE 

P165/80R13  31.99  P215/75R14  38.99 

P175/80R13  32.99  P205/75R15  38.99 
P185/80R13  33.99  P215/75R15  41.99 

P185/75R14  34.99  P225/75R15  43.99 

P195/75R14  35.99  P235/75R15  44.99 

P205/75R14  36.99 


SALE 

MICHELIN  XT 

40,000  MILE  WARRANTY 


,SIZE 


PRICE  - 
..  P205/75R15  53.99 
{  P215/75R15  55.99 
P225/75R1 5  56.99 
I  P235/75R1 3  59.99 


49 


99 


SALE 

RV  TIRES 


PRICE 

,  .  ply  58.99 

‘  12x15  6  ply  68.99 

"  N  78x1 5  6  ply  84.99 

P78X15  6  ply  96.99 

Q78X15  L  6  ply  113.99 


549: 


Front-End  Wheel 
I  Alignment 

I  Caster,  camber  _  _ 

!  w  “  anrl  tna-in  set  tn  ^8  Q  C 


^  and  toe-in  s< 
manufacturer's. 
®|Br5gr  specifications 


I 


Conputerized  Electronic 
Tune-Up 

guarantee,  includes  up  4  Gyl.  1 
.... - -  6  Cy|  . 


k  — —  — —  —  —  M.,  ■■■■■■■’, 

Gabriel  I 
JMacPherson/Strut| 
I  Cartridge 

ijSpe  79® 5 


Spring  Tire 
,  Changeover  I 

Includes  2 

Heavy  Duly  I  (1  ®  ®  I  mount  and  A  O  9  5 
Construction  |  v.  each  |  dismount,  and  I  X 
instateto  Available^  spin  balance.  *  “ 

Brake  Special  I  FLaTrEPAIR 

Front  disc  or  rear  drum:  I  No  charge  for  tires  purchased 
Add ‘10.  for  metalie  pads  |.  ^  '  from  David  Early 


2995  [  *§“  1495 


,  |  Heavy-Duty  Mufflers 

Lube,  Oil  &  Filter  !  2-year  warranty 

I  Life-time 
'new  lavaNabit 

L  l»: 

ipon  |  Mi 


95 


FREEl  MOUNTING  I  FREEl  REBALANCING 


FREE  FLATREPAIR 
ROTATION 


FREE 


REPLACEMENT 


FREE 


Open  7:30  a.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  Monday  thru  Saturday, 
'Sunday,  9  a.m.  to  5  p.m. 


GUARANTEE  AVAILABLE 
ON  ALL  TIRES 


mm  (Oil  iDAVID  EARLYi 

jgjje-Jl  \\y]  tCKWTCMD 


*Orem 

(OPEN  SUNDAYS) 


Kearns  Bountiful 

1  V'£s'  Soulh  410  South  500  We 
969-8267  298-2600 


1757  W6W 


Provo 

500  W.  Center 
*>  374-5885 


i 


